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FANCY’S FOOL. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








**CORNEL, cornel, green7and white, 
Spreading on the forest floor, 

Whither went my lost delight 
Through the silent door ?”’ 


** Mortal, mortal, overfond, 
How come you to know at all 
There be any joys beyond 
This fair world’s recall ?” 


‘Cornel, cornel, white and cool, 
Many a mortal, I’ve heard tell, 
Who is only Fancy’s fool 
Knows that secret well.’’ 


“Mortal, mortal, what would you 
With that Beauty once was yours ? 
Perishable is the dew, 
And the dust endures.” 


‘*Cornel, cornel, pierce me not 

With your sweet, reserved disdain! 
Whisper me of things forgot 

That shall be again.” 


‘*Mortal, we are kinsmen, led 
By a hope beyond our reach. 
Know you not the word unsaid 

Is the flower of speech ?”’ 


All the snowy blossoms faded, 
While the scarlet berries grew ; 

And all summer they evaded 
Anything they knew. 

“Cornel, cornel, green and red 
Flooring for the forest wide, 

Whither down the ways of dread 
Went my starry-eyed ?” 


“Mortal, mortal, is there found 
Any fruitage half so fair 

In the dim world underground 
As there grows in air ?”’ 


“Wilding cornel, you can guess 
Nothing of eternal pain, 
Growing there in quietness 
In the sun and rain.” 


‘Mortal, where your heart would be 
Not a wanderer may go, 

But he shares the dark with me 
Underneath the snow.” 


And the scarlet berries scattered 
With the coming on of fall ; 
Not to one of them it mattered 
Anything at all. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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RETROGRESSION. 


BY ESTELLE BIDDLE CLARK, 











FAR in a primal wood, in musky glade, 

Sat the faun, Marsyas, with his reed at lip, 
Trembling from tiny horn to fingertip 

In ecstasy at notes himself had played. 

There came pale Psyche—she who oft had made 
Fauns into men. Who loved her could not slip 
Beastward again. Her wing with tender dip 

Brushes the faun’s soft cheek. ‘‘O Zeus,’ she prayed, 
“Quicken this love of sound to spirit high; 

Change sense to soul.”” But Marsyas only played, 

Nor prayer regarded, nor her hest obeyed. 

Then Psyche fled; the faun his ‘pipe threw by; 

And music left his heart, and light his eye, 
And but a goat browsed in the Achzan shade, 
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DR. PARKHURST AND HIS WORK. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, PH.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE CITY VIGILANCE LEAGUE, NEw YORK. 








THE réle of a so-called reformer is no easy task, espe- 
cially when the conditions to be changed appear almost 
immovable, and when the task must be undertaken, in 
its earlier stages at least, single-handed. The task con- 
fronting Dr. Parkhurst was the reformation of a munici- 
pality so bound by the despotic power of a boss and so 
thoroughly permeated by the infection of practical poli- 
tics, that its freedom seemed an impossibility and its 
restoration to soundness a miracle. In his own words 
from a recent utterance: 

“IT do not believe there is a city administration on the 
face of the globe—and I have studied this question two 
years—that is so thoroughly, substantially and essentially 
rotten as our own. I have not been able to strike upon one 
clean, wholesome, sanitary influence that comes from it.” 


It is most eminently fitting that such a reform as that 
managed by the doctor should come from the Church ; 
but that very fact has caused large portions of the com- 
munity to pass by on the other side. ‘“‘A clergyman, 
hence impracticable,” they said, and they were well- 
meaning people ; indicating a sad state of affairs if there 
is no hope for a practical regeneration motived by the 
Church. The period of apologetics for any of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s methods and motives is now past, and there are 
signs of a scramble for alliance with him or with his 
movement. The clergyman has proven himself a man 
able to confront and dismay the finest police force in the 
country ; the minister of the Gospel has shown that he 
has the same staying power in upholding the cause of 
civic righteousness, as if he had been a Luther, and the 
preacher has shown himself possessed of that keenness 
and strategy supposed to be the sole possession of men of 
the world. Dr. Parkhurst’s work is of a dual nature, 
and he is chiefly known to the public from his connec- 
tion with the Society for the Prevention of Crime. Here 
of necessity the work is of a destructive nature. In 
fact, if our police did their duty, this society would have 
no cause forexistence. A society like this is, indeed, an 
anomaly in a city which boasts of a police like that of New 
York. Dr. Parkhurst is the president of another society, 
called the City Vigilance League. The work here iscon- 
structive, hence can engage the services of a larger part 
of the community and can occupy their civic attention. 
From the large place which the doctor fills in New York 
life, he has shown that he possesses all the requisites of 
a leader—integrity, courage and perseverence ; hence in 
the League he has looked far into the future, so that the 
foundations have been laid broad and deep. At the 
coming election it will not be enough to overthrow 
municipal misrulers, nor can there be anarchy ; hence 
those who assume the reins of power must show an abil- » 
ity to manage the steeds. It then becomes the business 
of the public to see that these men, by daily proofs of 
fitness, justify the te&timonials which they have 
brought. In other words, the League is producing a 
sound sentiment in the community and is keeping it 
keyed up to pitch. Until very recently the League had 
been working quietly and slowly, but its début was made 
at the annual meeting in Chickering Hall, April the 20 h, 
The applause was so hearty and insistent, that for an 
encore the League tendered a complimentary dinner in 
public recognition of the public-spirited services of its 
president, Dr. Parkhurst. The fine array of men from 
all professions, who gathered to do honor to the man and 
to the movement, was a magnificent indorsement of 
what the City Vigilance League represents. The plat- 
form of the League is broad and easily remembered : 
‘*Our sole aim is to raise the tone of citizenship. What- 
ever concerns the welfare of the city is made the subject 
of inquiry and conference.” Civic education, especially 
among young men, is one leading purpose of the League, 
and secondly, the possibility of organization so as to 
fuse the individual protests of good citizens into the solid 
impact of collective sound public opinion. The League 
has a body of five hundred young men in sympathy with 
its purpose and methods. When any special demand is 
made they respond. To illustrate:;March 18th it was 
determined tosee how the Sunday Excise Law was being 
observed. The Leaguers were assigned various saloons 
to be watched. As a result of the canvass 2,960; saloons 
were found to be open and doing business. The League 
has a monthly journal, The City Vigilant, which con- 


_ leaders, but is not likely to be the last. 


tains facts about New York City which ought to be 
of interest to New Yorkers who are alive to their civic 
duties and responsibilities. The League has published a 
“Handbook of Sociological Information regarding New 
York City.” 

Since Dr. Parkhurst’s departure in June, for his vaca- 
tion in Switzerland, civic history has been making very 
fast in New York. If it had not been forhis preliminary 
efforts there would have been no Lexow Committee, 
which has so ably sustained the contentions the doctor 
has made. Inasmuch as there is now legal proof of those 
points on which, in the minds of so many, there was 
only moral proof, the cause of good government has re- 
ceived a wonderful stimulus, and there is hope for the 
municipal salvation of New York City, provided the citi- 
zens will keep awake. There are also large nuinbers in 
our community who believe in the work which Dr. Park- 
hurst represents, and would like to put forth similar 
efforts, but very wisely admit their limitations. How- 
ever they can help by giving the moral support which 
their financial aid will bring to the movement. 

And now that there seems to be relief at hand, and a 
purer day appears to be dawning for our city, while giv- 
ing due credit for the magnificent results already gained 
by the Lexow Committee, and accepting the verdict of 
the police trials, let us not forget the untiring and labo- 
rious efforts of the man who had not only to make 
breaches in an almost impregnable fortress, but had also 

0 win the adherence of those on whose friendship he 
had aright to count; the man who at first, single-handed 
and alone, has made this sequence of events possible—Dr. 
Parkhurst. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE DEBS 
STRIKE. 


BY JOSEPH COOK, LL.D. 
aoe 








CONTINENTAL dictatorship is the prodigious prize which 
organized labor in the United States is endeavoring to 
capture. The Debs strikeis a most instructive and costly 
illustration of the ambition of labor leaders and mis- 
It was undoubt- 
edly the hope of the American Railway Union to con- 
struct and wield a combination of labor organizations 
powerful enough to resist both State and National au- 
thority. It counted on the sympathy of the people to 
prevent Federal interference with its lawless program. 
** The first shot from a Federal soldier,” said Debs, ‘* will 
be thesignal for civil war. Ninety per cent. of the peo- 
ple will be on the side of the workingmen.” ‘If we 
succeed in this strike,” said another officer of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, ‘‘ we shall be so powerful that the 
law cannot touch us.” No wonder that Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney thought that portions of the Republic were 
‘‘on the ragged edge of anarchy.” Efforts have been 
making secretly for years to combine labor unions in 
such a way as to intimidate both capitalists and the pub- 
lic at large. The scheme has failed because of its own 
audacity and foolishness, and also because several of the 
trades’ unions had too much good sense to join in the 
perilous enterprise. The National Government has as- 
serted its power to prevent detention of the mails and 
obstruction of interstate commerce. Debs and his chief 
coadjutors are in jail. Organized labor has reason to 
execrate its misleaders, and yet is not beyond the danger 
of being hereafter often misled by ambitious charlatans . 

What have been some of the chief evils of the insur- 
rection of foolishness that history will remember under 
the name of the Debs strike of July, 1894? 1. Lives lost. 
Strikers, deputy marshals and soldiers, State and Federal, 
as well as some innocent spectators of riot, are in the list 
of the dead. 2. Property destroyed. A million dollars’ 
worth of cars was burned in Chicago in a single night. 
The southern portion of the city was set on fire in eleven 
places. A fortnight’s detention of freight trains caused 
immense losses to wholly innocent parties scatiered 
across the whole breadth of the continent. 3. Wages 
lost. Millions have been thrown away by workingmen 

who had no grievances against their employers, but gave 
up work ina merely sympathetic strike. 4. Organized 
labor discredited. The connivance of strikers with the 
lawlessness of rioters has been notorious. All rioters 

were not strikers, but many strikers were rioters. 

5. Labor reform hindered. One of the worst results of 

the lawlessness of labor is to prejudice the public against 
even reasonable demands on the part of workingmen. 

6. Freedom of contract denied.“ The preposterous oppo- 
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sition of the strikers to substitutes violates fundamental 
rights which guerantee life, liberty and freedom in the 
pursuit of happiness to every American who obeys the 
law of the lend. 7%. Evil principles taught. Socialistic 
and anarchistic ideas of highly mischievous effect bave 
been sown broadcast by many agitators both inside and 
outside of labor organizations. 8. Municipal misrule in- 
creased in virulence and portentousness. 9, The good 
name of the nation at large injured at home and abroad. 
10. Military coercion necessitated in a Republic proud of 
its intelligence, patriotism and prosperity. 

It was the fortune of the writer to spend in Chicago, 
on a lecture trip, that red Friday night of July 6th when 
arson and riot were rampant in the southern half of the 
city. It was a pathetic and ominous circumstance that 
the Lake Front Patk was covered with the camp fires- 
and the tents of Federal cavalry and infantry. The 
writer heard the noise of the axes which drove the tent 
pegs of the soldiers around the post office. He saw 
miles of charred remains of freight cars. It was antici- 
pated that the whole precinct of Pullman would be 
burned. Strikers were turning rioters and murderers in 
California. State troops there were refusing to protect 
life and property. Several Populist governors in North- 
western States were objecting to Federal interference for 
the protection of the mails and interstate commerce. 
The Governor of Illinois was reasserting, with exasperat- 
ing self-confidence, that doctrine of State rights which 
was overthrown by the Civil War. The action of the 
authorities in repressing disorder was painfully slow. 
It seemed as if indifference to lawlessness was putting a 
fool’s cap on the head of the Goddess of Liberty. It 
was fair to say at the moment of greatest peril that in 
Chicago the hoodlum howls, the eagle screams, the 
mayor growls, the governor dreams. In spite of every 
threat in the lurid sky, the chief perils of a very danger- 
ous hour are, nevertheless, now past. 

What good results are likely to follow from the Debs 
strike? 1, The Federal Government has been honored. 
The constitutional authority of the nation as a whole 
over every inch of its soil and every one of its citizens 
has been admirably asserted. 2. The weakness of the 
pestilent doctrine of State rights has been exposed. All 
intelligent citizens must see that the General Govern- 
ment hi uthority to protect its own property and 
secure aindbstructed transmission of the mails and send 
out Federal soldiers to execute the decisions of Federal 
courts, whether the authorities of the States do or do not 
call on it for these procedures. 3. South and North 
have been united in emphasizing law and order and in 
supporting Feteral authority against State interference. 
4. Socialistic and -anarchistic principles have been un- 
masked and rebuked. 5. The sympathy of so-called 
Populists with dangerous principles has been instructively 
exhibited. 6. The mischief of misleaders in the field of 
organized labor has been shown more impressively than 
ever before inour history. 7. The worth of the national 
armv is hetter understood and the necessity of increas- 
ing its numbers is very generally granted by an aroused 
public sentiment. 8. The barbarousness of the boycott 
as a remedy for labor grievances has been so painfully 
illustrated that this measure must hereafter be exposed 
to the condemnation of commerce and very possibly of 
both State and Federal laws. 9. The necessity of legal 
provision for the prevention of labor disturbances on a 
large scale has been unmistakably established. The laws 
at present make conspiracy for the restraint of trade a 
crime ; but why should not workingmen and employers 
on the great routes of commerce be required to make 
their contracts in such a way as to prevent a blockade 
of travel and traffic? 10. The worth of Sunday has been 
emphasized by the lawlessness of those who rarely ob- 
serve it. Most of the rioters and many of the strikers 
have been men who have little or no regard for Sunday, 
and who receive little instruction and hear hardly any 
discussion of the labor question outside their own organ- 
izations. 11. The peril of an unsifted immigration ap- 
pears in the fact that most of the names of the rioters 
that have been arrested indicate their foreign birth. 12. 
The Government control of railroads is a topic now de- 
manding serious attention and likely to receive it. Con- 
trol is to be sharply distinguished from ownership. 
There are many, however, who believe that the Govern- 
ment should own and manage railways, as it now does 
the post offices. . 

Labor is no doubt yet earnestly endeavoring to unite 
all railway men in one organization and to confederate 
all trade unions. There are about a million of working- 
men on the railways of the United States. The admis- 

sion fee of the American Railway Union is one dollar . 

and the annual dues twenty-five cents. Mr. Debs ex- 

pected to begin his enterprise with $1,000.000 capital 
and an annual income of $250,000. He predicts that at 
the first opportunity he will organize another strike of 
continental proportions. Precedents, however, of the 
utmost importance have row been set as to the power 
and duty of the Federal Government to protect the mails 
and interstate commerce. Congress, with practical una- 
nimity, has approved President Cleveland’s vigorous 
action. The lives and property of citizens of disaffected 

States are not at the mercy of inefficient governors and 

mayors. It will be the duty of impartial Federal author- 

ity to execute the laws against the crimes and misde- 
meanors of capital as well as against those of labor. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


But, if any treasonable conspiracy whatever on the part 
of either capital or labor should call out even a million 
of men, the nation could easily call out three millions to 
oppose it, The results of the Debs strike in giving clear- 
ness and coherency to American views of States rights 
and Federal power would havesatisfied Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 








WHEN writing of great authors, it is too much the 
custom with our critics to estimate alltheir works at the 
same value. Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, for exam- 
ple, are not only described as men of genius, but as tho 
they were always at their best. Two of these authors 
were, asa matter of fact, very ‘‘in and out” writers, 
and oftentimes not only inferior to themselves, but to 
their contemporaries, notwithstanding that the latter 
never attained to their high-water mark. Genius at its 
worst is often inferior to talent at its best, but this is not 
generally understood, the glamour which belongs to it 
casting its magic in all directions. This error is now 
more noticeable in buyers of first editions and original 
manuscripts where the name of the author counts for 
almost everything, and the merit of the subject for little 
or nothing. Itis a matter, therefore, of satisfaction to 
note the good literary judgment which has lately been 
displayed in the sale of the Scott manuscripts. The 
whole of the manuscriptof ‘‘ Anue of Geirstein ” fetched 
but £300. while a few leaves of “‘Ivanhoe” (only fifty- 
eight, indeed, but all that the author wrote with his own 
hand) realized (with fourteen leaves of ‘“‘ Waverley ”) 
£215, This is as it should be, in proportion to the com- 
parative merits of the productions in question. 

A lady’s style of singing has been objected to in Ches- 
ter Cathedral. She made what she honestly believed to 
be ‘a joyful noise,” but it was denounced as inharmo- 
nious by the choir. She insisted, it seems, on sitting im- 
mediately under the bishop's throne, which drove that 
dignitary to threaten to take off his robes and sit 
among the congregation rather than endure it. His 
Lordship suffered no doubt from ‘the disadvantage of 
having a musical ear. The court before which the case 
was brought decided against the lady, but it is really a 
difficult question to say how far out of tune it is permis- 
sible to sing in church. We are all exhorted to join in 
congregational singing, without reference to our poses- 
sion of an organ suitable for that purpose, and some of 
us have a much better opinion of our musical gifts than 
is entertained by other people. 

The goose that stooped under the entrance of the barn 
door has always had my admiration. Let us by all 
means avoid unnecessary risks; then whatever goes 
wrong, it is Fortune and not we ourselves who are to 
blame. M. Paul Rabiot, the French traveler, evidently 
shares these opinions. He has probably known a good 
many people in the course of his peregrinations who have 
been insufficiently married, and was determined that 
this should not happen to him. It is said to be difficult 
to get a Frenchman to think of marriage; but when he 
has once made up his mind there is no reason why he 
should not do the thing thoroughly. Accordingly M. 
Rabiot married himself. Having thus accomplished the 
civil contract, he took his bride to Notre Dame, ‘‘ where 
they recited together verses from all the chief religions 
in the world.” There bas been nothing like this since the 
behavior of that other famous traveler who was seen to 
take off his hat to the statue of Jupiter. ‘‘ Why do you 
do that ?” inquired his astonished companion, ‘‘Ilike to 
have friends everywhere, and to make quite sure,” was 
the quiet reply. There is only this objection to M. Rabi- 
ot’s plan—that if, after all, his marriage turns out to bea 
mistake, he will not find itso easy to divorce himself ! 

The awful disease which is wow ravaging Hongkong 
is said to be the very counterpart of the old Plague of 
London, of which Defoe has given us such a graphic tho 
fictitious picture. The fever, the headache, the thirst, 
the swellings, and worse than all the proportion of fatal 
results, seem to be almost identical. If its powers of 
infection are equally great, we have only seen the begin- 
ning of the disorder. At Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, 
no less than four hundred persons died of the plague, in- 

troduced by means of a piece of cloth ordered from Lon- 
don for the making of a gentleman’s coat. In the 
metropolis the deaths in one week were said to be 10,000. 
The disease was brought overin the winter of 1664 in 
some Levant goods, was arrested for some time by the 
setting in of a severe frost, but as the spring advanced 
its virulence increased ; houses began to be shut up in 
increasing numbers with the fatal red cross over their 
doors and the piteous inscription ‘‘Lord have mercy 
upon us.” Persons who were obliged to market took the 
meat off the hooks with their own hands on their own 
account, and dropped the money into pans of vinegar on 
that of the butcher. Thedead were bronght outia carts, 
and so dangerous wa; the duty of burying them that in 
the parish of Stepney-no less than 116 gravedigyers and 
their assistants died of the plague. What seems very 
curious, tho 100,000 persons perished of this terrible 
disorder in London, the parish of St. John the Evangelist 
in Watling Street remained wholly exempt from infec- 
tion. 
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Some of the guardians (?) of the Union in which for 
eight years the woman Gillespie so ill-treated the little 
children committed to her charge, have complained in 
the newspapers of the language addressed to them by 
the judge. He expressed his opinion that the continu- 
ance of such a state of things for so long a period showed 
a grievous neglect of duty on the part of the authorities. 
The guardians in question, whe remind one very much 
of the directors of a bubble company accused of the like 
offense, say they are very sorry, but they really knew 
nothing about what was going on. ‘‘ They asked the 
children if they were happy and comfortable, and the 
children replied in the affirmative; and what more 
could be expected of a (Poor Law) Guardian?’ It is not 
very likely that these gentry have much acquaintance 
with the works of Charles Dickens, where our duty to 
the children of the poor is dwelt upon with earnestness 
and frequency, but itshould be worth their while to read 
in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop” the conversation between 
Miss Sally Brass and her small servant (to whom she 
was guardian) on the question of her dinner allowance. 


“*Do you see this » said Miss Brass, slicing off about 
two square inches of cold mutton and holding it out on 
the point of the fork. 

‘“‘The small servant looked hard enough at it with her 
hungry eyes to see every shred of it, small as it was, and 
answered ‘ Yes.’ 

***Then don’t you ever go and say,’ retorted Miss Sally, 
‘that you hadn’t meat here. There, eat it up.’ 

“This was soon done. 

*** Now, do you want any more ?’ said Miss Sally. 

‘The hungry creature answered with a faint ‘No.’ They 
were evidently going through an established furm. 

***You’ve been helped once to meat,’ said Miss Brass, 
summing up the facts, ‘you have had as much as you can 
eat, you’re asked if you want any more, and you answer 
“No.” Then don’t you ever goand say you were allowanced, 
mind that!” 


Mies Sally Brass had thus performed her official 
duties; but yet it is the general opinion that she was 
too easily satisfied with the small servant’s replies. 

While the horrors of the mining disaster in Wales are 
still upon us, a ghastly story of a similar event comes 
from China. It was known from the records that in 
1494 a terrible accident had happened in the Anhui dis- 
trict. A few days ago a mixing party reopened the old 
shaft. There they found the bodies of 170 men, just as 
they were struck down 400 years ago. The absence of 
light and air had kept the bodies in fresh preservation. 
China is a long way off, and the story will need corrob- 
oration, but more incidents of the same kind have hap- 
pened than is generally supposed. In the spring of 1796 
the ruined cemetery of the Earls of Kylsyth was opened 
by some vandals, and the bodies of Lady Kylsyth and her 
child were found as perfect a3 on the day they were en- 
tombed in 1717. ‘‘ On the twelfth of June,” says the min- 
ister of the parish, ‘‘ I saw the body of her ladyship. It 
was quite entire; every feature and every limb was full 
as in life; the shroud clear and fresh, and the colors of 
the ribbons bright. The child lay at her knee, the 
features as composed as if he had been asleep, and the 
smile of innocence sat on his lips. The body seemed to 
have been preserved in some liquid of the appearance of 
brandy ; tho perfectly transparent it had lost all its 
pungent qualities, its taste being quite vapid.” 

Curiously enough the bodies, when exposed to the air, 
did not crumble into dust. For several weeks they un- 
derwent no visible change, tho sullied by the drops of 
grease from the candles held over them, nor for months 
afterward, tho pressed with the finger, did they yield to 
the touch, but seemed to retain the elasticity of life. 

At the monastery of the Capuchins, in Palermo, there 
is a vault in which are niches in which the bodies are 
placed upright and clothed in a coarse dress, with the 
head and arms and feet bare. They are prepared for 
the situation by broiling them upon a gridiron over a slow 
fire till all the fat and moisture are consumed. The 
skin, which looks like pale colored leather, remains 
entire, and the character of the features is preserved. 
Among the most remarkable historical instances of the 
preservation of the dead is that of Eiward I, whose 
tomb was opened in 1770, and his body, after the lapze of 
463 years, was undecayed. 

The body of Canute, the Dane, who ruled in England 
in 1017 was found “‘ very fresh ” in 1766 by the workmen 
repairing Winchester Cathedral. No device of art, how- 
ever, appears equal to the simple process of burial in 
peat moss. In 1569 three Roman soldiers in the dress of 
thrir country were dug out of a moss of great extent, 
called Kazey Moss. When found after a lapse of 1 500 
years, ‘‘they were quite fresh .and plump.” A most 
romantic incident in this connection happened some 
years ago in Sweden. In digging in a peat moss, the 
bodies of several persons who had been missing for fifty 
years, were discovered. The dead had suffered no 
change, but there were few living persons enabled to rec- 
ognize them. Among them was a woman of seventy, who 
had been engaged to be married to one of these long lost 
individuals. The contrast between the living and the 
dead, as the old woman bent over her young lover, is de- 
scribed as having been inexpressibly touching, 

On the much-debafed question of long and short sen- 
tences, a London magistrate relates the following inci- 
dent: The gratitude of the London poor to the police 
magistrates for the advice they are always ready to give 
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them, was curiously exemplified in his case by the re- 
ceipt of the following letter. It was from a man whose 
wife had been repeatedly charged with intoxication, and 
received various short sentences. 


“ Dear Sir: I beg to thank you exceedingly for having 
given my wife six months’ imprisonment. It has done her 
all the good in the world. She is come home another 
woman, and I don’t believe there is a happier couple in 
London than our two selves, With renewed thanks, I am, 
dear sir, yours, etc,’’ 

Lonpow, ENGLAND. 


» 


VOTERS YET SLAVES. 


BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.p. 











UPon occasion recently, waiting for one thing to occur 
that another might be done, an old number of the North 
American Review came under my observation. In this 
number ‘‘ Ouida”—always bright, sometimes vigorous 
and instructive—begins an article on ‘‘The State as an 
Immoral Teacher” in this wise : 


“The tendency of the last years of the nineteenth cen- 

tury is toward increase in the puwers of the State and 
decrease in the powers of the individual citizen. 
To whatever the fact be traceable, it is there; and it s 
probably due to the increase of a purely doctrinaire edu- 
cation, which with itself increases the number of persons 
who look upon humanity as a drill sergeant looks upon 
battalions of recruits,”’ 


Those who know human nature in its strength and in 
its weakness (and wo to the statesman or reformer who 
forgets its weakness !) look with deep anxiety at the not- 
able tendency of our times to what some call ‘ pater- 
nalism ” in government. It is not treason to our idol- 
ized ‘‘ public school” system to admit that our theory 
and practice in education foster paternalism. In many 
schools, so far as preserving or developing a child’s in- 
dividuality is concerned, it were about as well to number 
as toname him. In some schools, indeed, the pupils are 
numb-red, as convicts are. 

Next to no government, too much government is per- 
haps one of the worst hindrances to the conservation, 
healthy development and happy existence of human 
rociety. When the Bellamy régime comes in, and per- 
sonal life is absorbed into society, we shall see what it 
comes to. 

The influences that turn our individual life to govern- 
ment, whether national, State or municipal, seem to 
increase with the increase of population, wealth and 
other burdens and complications of our civilization. 
The further we get from a state of nature the more, as it 
seems, Government has todo with us. There are few 
spheres of human activity, in highly civilized nations, 
that Government does not touch in a controlling way. 

Government begins to tell us what we may eat and 
drink. Government inspects our milk, our kerosene oil, 
our fertilizers, and claims the right to supervise all our 
goings and doings. Government looks after our drain- 
age and punishes us if we neglect sanitary laws. We 
are vaccinated when the Board of Health gives the 
order. Doctors are talking of isolating in some sort of 
pesthouse the victims of pulmonary trouble. It may 
come to pass that Government will presently take us in 
hand when we havea bad cold. Old Sparta did these 
things better—weak babies were ‘‘ exposed.” 

But at this time and as things are going, the greatest 
peril to individual life and development is not in over- 
government by civil authority of any sort recognized or 
provided for by organic or statute law. Liberty dies by 
the organization of oath-bound societies. As to millions 
of men and women it is, at this time, altogether proba- 
ble that there is more pers6nal liberty in Russia or China 
thanin the United States orin England. There may be 
slavery without chattel ownership in republican govern- 
ments. : 

The will and life of ‘‘ John Smith—wage-earner,” are 
more under the control of his ‘‘ guild ” than his Govern- 
ment, Not only so; the will and life of ‘: Jonathan 
Smythe—capitalist” is less dominated by his Govern- 
ment than by the “ trust” which he has joined, and to 
whose decrees he submits unhesitatingly, as a trained 
soldier responds to the word of his superior. 

Where the Government of the United States, of New 
York (or any State), of Philadelphia (or any city), touches 
once a man in business, be he wage-earner or capitalist, 
his ‘‘ brotherhood” or ‘‘trust” touches him ten times. 
Where civil government exerts one pound of pressure 
upon the will of the citizen, the Government—imperium 
in imperio itis most truly—that is wrapped up in his 
‘¢g ciety °—whatever be the name of it—exerts a ton of 
influence. The government he has built about himself, 
and to which he has surrendered soul and body, controls 
him absolutely. 

We ‘are stipposed ‘to be here in these United Siates, 
sixty-seven’ millions of’ free péople. Such ‘numbers 
small, in trath, whéen'we consider the world’s population 
—bewilder people who ‘really think ‘and have courage 
enough to ask questions of the next generation, to say 
nothing of 1004, 

What the President advises or vastiesand there is not 
much that he can do while Congress and the Supreme 
Court and ‘the’ freé' ballot’ rémain—what ‘the Congress 
may do with tariff and other such great matte rs of State 
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certainly touches us all, from the very few multi- 
millionaires to the poorest Negro and his mortgaged mule 
in the cotton field ; but we are not conscious of paralysis 
of will when the President writes a message, when Con- 
gress passes a law, or when the Supreme Court passes 
upon its constitutionality. What these great powers do, 
or refuse to do, touches our incomes one way or an- 
other, according-to our relations to law and its adminis- 
tration, but not our personal liberty in any way that 
interferes with our conscious freedom of choice, or 
movement. If an imported suit costs, under the tariff, 
more than the citizen wishes to pay, he need not buy. 
If he be a merchant he can go on importing, or cease 
importing, as it pleases him. But he who belongs to 
guilds,” ‘ trusts,” “orders,” ‘‘ brotherhoods ” must do 
what he is told to do. He ‘‘ works” or ‘‘ strikes” 
under orders. His own judgment amounts to nothing ; 
his own will is dead. The capitalist is also a slave; he 
* shuts down,” or he ‘‘starts the works” under orders 
from others—his will is also dead. 

The “unions” determine the times and seasons of 
work and idleness, The “‘ trusts” determine the output 
of great industries and fix the prices of all the products 
of industry. He who joins the trust—whether by free 
choice or desperate compulsion—no longer controls his 
own business. He does what the majority of ‘‘ shares” 
—dollars outvoting heads—permit or order him to do* 
He is forced ofttimes to do what he does not wish to do, 
and is ‘‘ frozen out” if he declines obedience to absolute 
despotism. 

Under these conditions freedom dies. The men of 
money bave their czar—the Trust; the men of muscle 
theirs—the Union. They are alike serfs, call it what 
they may. 

We shall be told that it pays to enter the trusts and the 
unions. If it were true—and it is not true—sre there no 
other questions besides those of profit and loss? Is per- 
sonal freedom nothing? 

Such oath-bound leagues not only make men slaves, 
they also make them children; wards without right to 
think, slaves without right to choose. 

From his cradle every Russian peasant is taught to re- 
vere the word and will of the ‘* White Czar” as the voice 
and will of Almighty God. But the Czar does not hold 
such a grip on the will of the Russian peasant—raising 
wheat and tending cattle—as does the Trade Trust or the 
Labor Union hold on the will of citizens who may vote 
on questions of government in free England and in Re- 
publican American. 

Did not Powderly in his day, and his successor now, 
touch and control the wills and plans, the hopes and 


. fears, the lives and destinies of more men, ¢o far as their 


toils and their families are concerned, than does the en- 
tire Government of the United States? And of any man 
who surrenders bis own right of manhood to the will of 
any ‘‘ Master” of any guild, or union, or trust, it is true 
—he is a slave. : 

No ‘proclamation of emancipation” can set these 
slaves free ; it is a trouble beyond mere government. 

Illustrations abound, and all informed people can fur- 
nish them. Great armies of coal miners, during our 
long-delayed spring, were out on strikes. The Boss work- 
man “gives the word,” and the poor subject of his 
order must stop—if starvation come to him and his. 
These master workmen (master idlers often as not) have 
ten times the power for mischief that any overseer—the 
coarsest and meanest imagined in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
—ever wielded over a Southern plantation ‘‘ before the 
war.” For the poor Negro, if pressed beyond measure, 
could run away and manage to pick up a living without 
dependence upon the will of any boss whatsoever. A 
runaway Negro in 1860, in a Louisiana swamp—fish 
and game and friendly people of his own sort close by— 
was a freer man than any labor union white man, or 
other man who works or stops when some chief mana- 
ger, head master, boss workman or other elected czar 
gives the word. Working against orders, the poor white 
wage-earner takes his life in his hand; the runaway 
Negro could catch catfish or sleep at hisown sweet 
will, 

The Negro, when caught, might be whipped and then 
fed and clothed; the white man, working without per- 
mission of his order, has no fish to catch and may have 
his head broken or his shanty burned over his family if he 
chooses and dares to think and act for himself in the mat- 
ter of making a living for his wife and children. 

What matters it if plenty of people want to pay for the 
products of this factory shut down by order of the trust, 
or of this coal mine closed by order of the Union? What 
if wife and children cry for bread, when some far-away 
Head Boss sends down the words, ‘‘ Strike all round”? 

In any given case owners and workers might’ harmo- 
nize; but a ‘* sympathetic strike” is ordered, and work 
stops, tho men go idJe and women and children starve. 
The capitalist, must shut down if it. break him; the la- 
borer ‘oust stop work if it starve him, The capitalist— 
if there be reserve funds—may eat up what he has laid 
by,;: the) laborer,,as arule,,bas.no reserves... But. he and 
his. must live ‘somehow ; if) be ‘cannot ‘i dig” he must 
“ beg”; else go in debt—for a time; else steal. And all 
this, in. America,‘ land es the free and home of the 
brave.” , 

Is personal ia worth anything ? 

OXFORD, Ga. 
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MATHILDE THOLUCK. 


BY HENRY 8S. BURRAGE, D.D. 


Dr, FRIEDRICH AUGUSTUS THOLUCK, the celebrated 
German theologian, died at his home in Halle, June 10th, 
1877. Tidings now come to us that his devoted wife, the 
good Frau Ratin, so well known to almost two genera- 
tions of students at the University of Halle, has fo!lowed 
him to the heavenly land. 

It was my privilege, while studying at Halle, in 1868- 
’69, to live in the family of Dr. Tholuck, and the an- 
nouncement of Mrs. Tholuck’s death awakens many a 
delightful memory of that charming Christian home. 
It was doubtless a letter of introduction given to me by 
the late Dr. Horatio B. Hackett, a dear friend of the 
Tholucks, that secured to me this privilege. From the 





‘first I was treated with such kindness that I was made 


to forget that I was a stranger in a strange land. 

Mrs. Tholuck was then fifty-two years of age and Dr. 
Tholuck nearly seventy, A more beautiful home-life 
than was theirs I have never known. Mrs, Tholuck un- 
derstood her husband’s needs, and she cared for him as 
a mother cares for her child. They had-no children of 
theirown. This was a disappoiitment to Mrs. Tholuck, 
as she once told me, for she had many hours each day 
when she was necessarily alone; but it was otherwise 
with the doctor. He did not wish any one to come in 
between him and her, she said. No one ever did. 

Mrs. Tholuck, whose maiden name was Mathilde von 
Gemmingen, belonged to an old Roman Catholic family 
in the south of Germany; but her father Julins, Baron 
von Gemmingen- Hagenschiess, near the close of the first 
quarter of the present century, renounced the faith of 
his fathers, and with his family entered the Evangelical 
Church, which was a union of the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed Churches of Germany in the second decade of the 
pre ent century. A memorial of him, entitled ‘‘ Aus 
dem Tagebuch des seligen Freiherrn Julius v. Gemmin- 
gen-Hagenschiess,” which Mrs. Tholuck gave to me when 
T left Halle, gives one a delightful glimpse ot her father’s 
earnest, consecrated life. In 1886, Mrs. Tholuck pub- 
lished, in a volume of a little more than two hundred and 
sixty pages, privately printed, a very interesting sketch 
of her father’s life. 

Among the students at Halle this story was formerly 
told concerning the way in which Dr. Tholuck made the 
Frau Riitin’s acquaintance. He was traveling in the cars, 
and she, a young lady, was in the same compartment, 
with other friends. As is customary with Germans un- 
der such circumstances, all entered into conversation. 
At length a reference was made by one of the party toa 
recently published work of Tholuck’s, and the daughter of 
the Baron von Gemmingen, in her admiration for the au- 
thor, exclaimed : ‘‘ There is a man whom I could marry,” 
whereupon Dr. Tholuck, with great satisfaction, it- 
formed her that he was that man! 

The facts, however, as they are given in Tholuck’s 
Life by Witte, are hardly less romantic. In August, 
1838, Br. Tholuck made a summer journey with the late 
Dr. Henry B. Smith, then a student at Halle, and 
afterward so long connected with the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Coming to Kissingen, the cel- 
ebrated watering place in Southern Germany, they re- 
niained there three weeks for the use ofthe waters. The 
young baroness, Mathilde von Gemmingen, with her sis- 
ters had just come to Kissingen for the same purpose. 
Through friends they soon made Dr. Tholuck’s ac- 
quaintance, and saw much of him every day. A lady, 
who knew that Friulein von Gemmingen had met 
Dr. Tholuck, asked her one day if it was true 
Dr. Tholuck was a widower. ‘‘Oh no,” answered 
the young lady, ‘‘ such a man never thought of. matri- 
mony!” Tholuck was, however, a widower, his first 
wife having lived but a short time after their marriage. 
Within less than two weeks after the arrivai of the young 
baroness in Kissingen she received from Dr. Tholuck ina 
note an offer of marriage. She was notonly surprised but 
astounded. Her first thought was that she must decline. 
Before, however, the final word had been spoken, her 
brother-in-law, who was on his way to Stuttgart, where 
her father now lived, learning that Mathilde was at Kis- 
singen, stopped to see her; and she, wishing to consult 
him, and wondering how she could break the matter to 
him, invited him to take a walk on the promenade. 
Passing Tholuck in their walk, ‘she said to her brother-in- 
law : ‘‘ There goes Tholuck.” ‘‘ Indeed,” he replied, ‘‘ is 
he still living?” A little later they again met Tholuck, 
and the young Mathilde said : ‘’ See, there is Tholuck”; 
but there was no response from her brother-in-law. 
When for the third time she called his attention in this 
way to Dr. Tholuck, he replied : ‘‘ But what is your in- 
terest in him?’ ; She made: known her secret to her 
brother-in-law... He advised her not to decline the offer, 
and on ‘his! arrival at Stuttgart helped to bring the mat- 
ter to a successful issue, so far as Matbilde’s parents 
were concerned. 

The result was an ideal union. The wedding’ took 
place October 9tb; 1838, Toe celebrated Christian Barth 
sent the bride a flower which Schubert, in a journey 
through Palestine had: picked at Cana in Galilee, and 
Barth accompanied the gift with a poem : 

“Dies Bliimlein wuchs auf Kanas Au 
Und grtisset euch von dort; 


Einst fiel darauf der Morgentau 
Von Tabors Felsenhort. 
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Es wacbs empor im heil’gen Land, 
Auf dem der Fluch jetzt ruht; 

Dort pfitickt’ es eine liebe Hand 
Und steckt’ es auf den Hut, 


“ Die Braut, der Wasser ward zu Wein, 

Wie bei Johannes steht, 

Flocht wohl auch dieses Blimchen ein 
Ins bra’utliche Bouquet. 

Thr Ruhm bleibt alle Tage frisch, 
So lang Sein Wort uns naht, 

Weil Jesus einst an ihrem Tisch 
Das erste Zeichen that. 


“ Er sey auch heute euer Gast 

Und zieh’ mit euch hinaus! 

Er leite euch zur ew’gen Rast 
In Seines Vaters Haus! 

Er wolle allzeit stark und reich 
In eurer Mitte sein ; 

Und Seine Gnade wandle euch 
Das Wasser stets in Wein !” 

The celebrated hymn writer, Albert Knapp, of Stutt- 
gart, also gave to Dr. and Mrs. Tholuck a greeting in 
verse as they left to establish their home in Halle. 

Into the joys of that home I entered nearly thirty 
years later. On the first Saturday, while we were at 
dinner, a burst of song in the street below suddenly 
broke upon our ears. Mrs. Tholuck went to the wiudow, 
threw open the casement and let into the room the mag- 
nificent rendering of an old choral by the voices of 
seventy boys or more from the Orphan House established 
by Francke. As we listened Dr. Tholuck turned to me 
and, with a twinkle in his eye, said: ‘‘ The boys in Ger- 
many are much more pious than the boys in America; 
they sing psalm tunes on the street on week-days.” The 
Frau Ratin remained at the window until the last note 
was sung, and waved her approval to the boys as they 
passed on to meet another engagement. Every Satur- 
day they reappeared at the dinner hour, keeping up this 
good old German custom, reminding one of the time 
when Luther, also, was a street singer-boy. 

The social demands upon Mrs. Tholuck were very 
large. Inevery way she endeavored to relieve her hus- 
band in-order that he might be left as free as possible 
for his literary work. An evening with her in her cozy 
sitting room was aninspiration. She was especially fond 
of the writings of the mystics and the religious poets. 
She called my attention to Gerok’s ‘‘ Palmblitter,” a 
charming collection of poems on the sacred words, the 
sacred seasons, the sacred mountains and the sacred 
waters. A copy of this delightful volume I showed to 
Dr. Hackett after my return from Germany, and he soon 
secured a copy for himself. Meeting him in Boston one 
day after the late Dr. E. G. Robinson had decided to 
leave Rochester to take the presidency of Brown Univer- 

sity, I learned that, wishing to give to Mrs. Robinson 
something he highly valued, he sent to her his copy of 
Gerok’s ‘‘ Palmbldtter’’; ‘‘ And now,” he said, ‘* I am im- 
patiently waiting for a copy I have ordered to take its 
place.” 

Much of Mrs. Tholuck’s time was spent in visiting the 
sick and the poor. With her large Newfoundland dog, 
Lord (the English title), as a companion, she made her 
way to the homes of the suffering and distressed, a veri- 
table angel of mercy, her kind words and gracious pres- 
ence being as welcome as the generous aid she was ever 
ready to bestow. 

At Christmas time Mrs. Tholuck was wont to invite to 
her home the foreign students at the university who 
otherwise would miss their usual Christmas festival. 
Weeks were spent in making preparations for their en- 
tertainment. The large parlor was tastefully decorated ; 
presents were provided for each guest; the music by 
students’ voices was carefully arranged, and nothing was 
left undone that a loving heart, that found an ever new 
delight in Christmastide, could possibly suggest. 
Among my cherished memorials of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten festival at Christmas, 1868, is a beautiful book- 
mark, worked in silk by,Mrs. Tholuck, upon which is 
the Scripture text, ‘‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us.” ‘* Ah,” said Tholuck, as he read these 
words, ‘‘I am reminded of the time when I came to 
Halle”; and then he told me of the cold reception he re- 
ceived from the rationalistic professors in the university, 
and how he was helped by one of the students to whom 
he opened his heart when greatly depressed, as the 
young man addressed to him these same words of Scrip- 
ture. ‘‘ I went back to my work strengthened,” said Dr. 
Tholuck, ‘‘and from that time I knew no discourage- 
ment.” 

The simplicity of the arrangements in this delightful 
home was one of its chief characteristics. No attention 
was paid to the mere luxuries of life. It had already 
been decided by the aged professor and his wife that 
their home and property should be placed in trust 
for the benefit of needy theological students in the 
university, especially those from Silesia (Dr. Tholuck’s 
native province), for their benefit in all time to come. 
Mrs. Tholuck told me of this arrangement one beautiful 
day in January, when we were walking in the cemetery 
on the high ground just outside of the city. A relative, 
the Countess von Stein, and a very dear friend, had died 
just a year before, and Mrs, Tholuck had prepared a 
wreath of flowers to place upon the grave. There was 
no snow upon the ground, indeed it was more like April 
than January. We found the grave already covered 
with flowers, left there by friends who had preceded us. 
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When Mrs. Tholuck added her wreath, as if addressing 
the silent sleeper, she spoke aloud: ‘‘Dear friend, it 
is now a year since we laid you here,” and then 
she gave expression tothe tender thoughts which the 
memory of one greatly beloved had awaken- 
ed. I have never forgotten that hour, and the 
sweet tones of Mrs. Tholuck’s voice still linger in my 
memory. Then she went with me to the grave of Gese- 
nius and to that of Hupfeld—two of Halle’s most cele- 
brated Hebraists—and afterward to the place where she 
and Dr. Tholuck have now been laid to rest. It was on 
the return from the cemetery that Mrs. Tholuck told me 
of the arrangement concerning their home and property, 
to which I have already alluded. ‘‘ We are living very 
simply,” she said, ‘‘in order that we may leave more.” 
Certainly nothing could be more beautiful than this 
glimpse into the life of the busy scholar, and his noble, 
cultivated wife, denying themselves from day to day in 
order that through untold years they might even more 
richly benefit students as needy as was Tholuck himself 
when, as a student, he entered the University of Berlin ! 

Neither Dr. nor Mrs. Tholuck, however, could postpone 
the accomplishment of their cherished purposes until the 
close of life ; and, in 1871, with the aid of a friend, Mrs. 
Tholuck purchased a house on the same street on which 
she lived, with accommodations for seven or eight stu- 
dents, who were provided not only with free lodgings, 
but with breakfast and supper. The Tholuck home will 
now also be used for the same purpose. 

A memorable day with us all was Dr. Tholuck’s seven- 
tieth birthday, March 30th, 1869. King William of 
Prussia, afterward the Emperor William, of Germany, 
sent to Dr. Tholuck on that day, in token of his long and 
honorable service as a professor, the beautiful cross of 
the Order of the Red Eagle. It was the highest distinc 
tion which one not a member of the royal family could 
receive. At the dinner table Dr. Tholuck made no allu- 
sion to this graceful recognition on the part of the King, 
of the doctor’s birthday ; but Mrs. Tholuck brought out 
the jeweled decoration, and as she placed it in my hand 
she asked: ‘‘Have you no decorations in America?” 
When I replied, ‘Not of this kind,” she added, ‘A 
miserable country.” To her this remembrance of the 
King was the crowning honor of the day, and a fitting 
emblem of that greater honor when there should be 
fulfilled to one she loved so well the glorious promise, 
**Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” 


In the volume recently published by Houghton, Mifflin © 


& Co. in memory of the late Prof. John L. Lincoln, of 
Brown University, there is a letter written by Professor 
Lincoln when he was a student at Halle, in 1841, in 
which he says: 


‘“With Tholuck I have become quite acquainted, and 
with his ¢harming little wife. The latter took the trouble 
to inquire about lodgings for us, which were ready as soon 
as we arrived in Halle. She talks English brokenly, but 


- in a most fascinating way. She has more of what the 


French call naiveté about her than any lady I ever met 
with. She is small, well formed, has a fine head, black 
hair and eyes, Grecian nose and a beautiful countenance ; 
her manners are utterly destitute of affectation, easy and 
ladylike. I felt when I was talking with her the other 
evening, as we were there at tea, as if [ were with an unso- 
phisticated girl. Iam not sure I have not fallen in love 
from first sight the first day I was in Halle.’’ 

Professor Lincoln made an equally favorable impres- 
sion on Dr. and Mrs. Tholuck. The former said to me 
one day: ‘‘Of all the Americans I have met I love John 
Lincoln the most.” Professor Lincoln never visited 
Europe without making his way to Halle and the home 
of the Tholucks, He was last there in 1887, and delight- 
fully he revived the memory of the past by a call on 
the Frau Ritin. It was inspiring tosee how the influence 
and memory of Dr. Tholuck had been kept ever fresh and 
helpful by Mrs. Tholuck’s life of kind deeds to deserving 
students; and Professor Lincoln noted a singular ex- 
ample of the stedfastness and kindliness of her char- 
acter as seen in a bird, as if it were the same bird which 
had made a nest in her garden and had come to her 
window for crumbs for nearly thirty years. 

A photograph which Mrs. Tholuck sent to mea few 
years ago showed how time had wrought its changes 
with her as with us all. Ilove rather to look upon an- 
other photograph, also her gift, which preserves to me 
the Frau Ratin of whose life I had such delightful 


-. glimpses and whose memory I cherish among my most 


precious treasures. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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THE new Prince of York has had his horoscope written 
by two star students in W. T. Stead’s astrological Maga- 
zine Borderland. According to these nineteenth century 
astrologists the young prince is to have stomach troubles, 
headaches and cold and feverish tendencies during child- 
hood. He will be endowed with mental gifts of the high- 
est order, have a disposition tender and sympathetic, and a 
profound hatred of mean, selfish, cruel deeds and desires ; 
large of soul, he will be endowed with the gift of healing, 
have strong magnetic influence, clear discernment of right 


and wrong, and an upward tendency in all that is highest 
and best. According to the general report Mr. Stead is 
very much encouraged by the success of his new enter- 
prise, of the general character of which “the above 
seems to give a fairidea. It is reported that he says that 


-the study of the occult has rationalized religion, widened 


the horizon of human destiny, and promises to be one of 
the great solvents of sectarian prejudice! 





August 9, 1894. 
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“OUT WEST.” 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 











THE note of life in the East is energy, with nervous- 
ness ; ‘‘ Out West” it is energy, with adventurousness ; 
and Northeast, West and Southwest it is energy, with 
cheerfulness and courage. In the South it is endurance, 
with apathy and restlessness—apathy in some States, 
like Florida and Louisiana and Alabama, and restless- 
ness, as in Kentucky and South Carolina and Georgia. 
There are two Souths—the South which is east of the 
Mississippi, and the South which is west of it. They 
must not in any sense be confounded, and yet they are 
both South ; but the one is spoken of as ‘‘ Down South” 
(that is, the old South of the Revolutionary period and 
the period of the Civil War), and the other is the ‘“‘South- 
west,” which is the South of Davy Crockett and Santa 
Anna, of the padre, the peon, the hidalgo and the pio- 
neer American. 

And yet it may be said of all the United States that 
energy with courage is the keynote of the life. For even 


the inert old South, by pretending to the activity of the ~* 


North, and influenced by the general temper, has 
stretched herself to an awakening which, after the dev- 
astation of the war, seemed never likely to come again. 
It is the general energy, with courage and cheerfulness, 
which saved the commerce, ‘‘ the business” of the coun- 
try in the crisis just passed. I think that the same 
crisis could not have occurred in any other country with 
so little general disorder, dismay and despair. The posi- 
tion was ominous enough. It was almost impossible to 
get money—even huge concerns like the New York Sun 
had to accept ruinous rates of discount to get cash to pay 
their workmen and officers. Hundreds of banks were 
failing throughout the country, business houses were 
backing out of all but the most imperious and compelling 
engagements, small retail houses were suspending or 
going into bankruptcy on every hand, and gold was as 
rare as diamonds in Whitechapel. Towns ‘‘Out West” 
seemed actually to collapse, to dwindle away, and scores 
of thousands of men allowed lands and stocks and sbares 
to go by the board because they could not raise money, 
for which they could find security, to meet regular calls, 
Indianapolis, St. Paul, San Antonio, Sioux City, Denver, 
Jacksonville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, New 
York—every place at every point of the compass felt the 
terrible pressure ; and yet! There remained behind all 
congestion of trade, constriction of money and sud- 
den domestic anxiety, the indomitable energy of a peo- 
ple of whom at least three-fourths, rich or poor, live 
up.to their incomes. Thrift is unknown in America 
save with two classes of people—the farmer and the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian—and of them I shall write else- 
where. Money has been made chiefly in America by spec- 
ulation rather than through eating the bread of careful- 
ness,through what Mr.Cunringhame Graham would prob- 
ably call ‘‘ the unearned increment.” Men only “ earn” 
money in America till they see a chance to ‘‘ make” it. 
A man who has to go on earning it allhis lifetime is not 
considered a ‘‘smart,” not even acapable man. For the 
feeling is, that if you cannot make money in one way, 
you should in another ; if you do not succeed in one pro- 
fession, then try another. And you can always go ‘‘ Out 
West,” where you may change your occupation every 
month, and no one has anything particular to say against 
it; at any rate, if you better yourself financially by the 
change. Naturally, the West breaks one man for every 
six it makes ; but that is in the game, and it fs counted 
as a game, and the broken man must be a ‘‘ poor coot” 
indeed if he cannot geton hisfeet again. For one of the 
characteristics of the West is that it is generous; it bas 
a big heart, and the field is too wide for real meanness, 
In the West you are taken on your face, as it were. Men 
take you at your personal estimate; but you must live 
upto your own recommendations, or nothing will save 
you—nothing. A young man may go to the West from 
astore in the East with his pocket full of testimonials, 
but these will carry him no distance at all. Itis nota 
question of What have you done? in America; but 
What can you do? and What have you got? Men live 
for to-day in all domestic things and in their pleasures 
and recreations, and in all business things they live for 
to-morrow. One of the most adventurous and successful 
men (not rich) ‘‘ Out West ” in 1885 said to me : ‘* I live to- 
day as if I was going to be worth thirty thousand a year 
to-morrow.” And since then, since I traveled through 
the Wild West, through Illinois, Missouri, Texas, Arizo- 
na, and to Southern California on my way to the South 
Seas, my genial friend has come to his thirty thou- 
sand a year—and more. He was living plump 
to his income when I first saw him, because, 
as he said, there were a lot of loose fortunes lying 
about ‘‘ out here” and he was going to put a nail in one. 
I saw him in the great Plaza Hotel on Fifth Avenue two 
months or so ago, and he not only asked me to stay with 
him in his home ‘beyond the Mississippi” for six 
months, but begged sincerely that I would let him 
‘*back” mein something. He said that he would like to 
back my hand just for the sport, and because he believed 
I would come out all right. I suppose if I had suggested 
almost any scheme, no matter how ignorant he was of 
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the inwerdness of it, he would have said: ‘All right ; 
here’s acheck, Fire ahead, and let me know in a year 
how it goes.” Icould think of nothing wherein I could 
use his dollars, and I respectfully declined. Apart from 
all else I was quite aware how necessary it would be to 
make a success of any scheme in which my friend put 
his money. Notthat he would grieve for the loss of the 
money, but I should certainly grieve for the loss of his 
respect. That is the real drawvack to the moneyed con- 
fidence of these men who wish to back your hand; they 
back you, not your scheme—if you have one. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘aren’t you floating a book or any- 
thing? Can’t I back that? Whav’ll it take to ‘ fix’ the 
press and paste the town ?” 

Again I respectfully declined, without being hurt or 
ironical ; for I knew how good a soul he was at bottom; 
how liberal and helpful a citizen, how hospitable, how 
estimable a father, how sincere a man, and how people 
rejoiced that he had made money. And here is one of 
the striking characteristics of American life: the poor 
man there does not growl at, is hardly envious of the rich 
man, for he knows that he has his chance, and he is on 
the watch for it; and feels that he must act ‘‘ asif he was 
going to be rich tomorrow.” And in the whirligig of 
life and time he-whay easily be. A sudden land boom in 
Seattle, or Tacoma, or Cheyenne, or Grand Forks, or 
Duluth ; a day’s palpitation in the affairs of some trust ; 
or the unexpected confidence of a rich man who wants a 
working partner ; or the fall and rise of a railway stock 
in which he has bought at ‘‘ rock-bottom” prices, and 
sold ‘‘high-up,” may give him a ‘‘brown-stone front” 
allinaday. That is one reason why in business mat- 
ters the rich man isso accessible. That is why the Pres- 
ident is almost as easy to reachas the keeper of a grocery 
store. That is why the cabmen get down from their 
cabs on a reception day atthe White House, and walk in, 
just as they are, to shake hands with the President. That 
is also why the gentleman who went down to the Bow- 
ery and took off his coat when making a speech, just to 
show that there was no nasty pride about him, hada 
dismal reception, They knew why he did it, and they 
went all hands up for his opponent, who came straight 
from a dinner at his club in evening dress. The gentle- 
man from the Bowery likes the well-groomed man, for 
he likes to see himself as he might be—as he may be. 
Such things are not impossible, as witness, among so 
many, Mr. Richard Croker. 

In the West this exists even more so, for no man 
knows but that the baggage man who smashes his lug- 
gage to-day may not play football with his commercial 
schemes to-morrow. That is why in the West the social 
lines are not so very distinctly drawn, neither by that ar- 
biter called Money, nor by Mr. Ward McAilister. If there 
is a tendency to gaudiness in the social life of the West, 
a liberal touch of ‘‘ plush and gold,” it is more than met 
by the spontaneity, the enjoyment of life, the hearty 
freedom, the love of doing something, the spirit of vi- 
vacity which is inflected to the mind and temperament 
from action and progress; the charm of atmosphere 
which sweetens the national character and freshens, if 
not refines, the manners. That bluff freshness and rude 
sweetness you cannot resist. Aud as for what is gauche 
it issurely not harder to bear than the smug conceit of 
the provincial Briton or the half-bred cockney, who is 
more unpleasant to meet abroad than the raw Westerner 
from, by or beyond the Miszouri, who, at least has an 
eloquence of his own and asort of humor too—a sort of 
silver-plated Artemus Ward humor. One thing is cer- 
tain, there is character to even the crudities of the West- 
ern American. His personality is so strong that he 
influences most with whom he comes in contact. Who- 
ever heard of an American; after a year or so becoming 
provincial in provinciat England? Yet America has 
hundreds of thousands of Britishers who have found it 
impossible to resist the pressure of the American person- 
ality. The average Englishman living in the States for a 
few years, comes back to England with what is more 
than Americanisms. I think that the American per- 
sonality is the most influential in the world; 
it imposes itself most, and the national person- 
ality is as potential among the races as the individ- 
ual thought and action are simultaneous in America, 
and large schemes are as the breath of the nostrils; and 
these things which have nothing to do with depth of 

mind or delicacy of manners, carry the acute, sensitive, 
alert American further in a day than any other race goes 
in three days. In any city, North, East and West in the 
United States, you can do more business in an hour than 
you can in London or Edinburgh in half a day. Men 
make up their minds with little hesitation and abide the 
result of their decisions with sang froid and noncha- 
lance, Nowhere is business so mucha game asin Amer- 
ica, and yet it is thorough too, and the average American 
boy knows more about it at seventeen than the English 
youth does at twenty-three. He is ambitious, and gen- 
erally speaking, he is moral, with sympathies for the 
right thing, and however “sharp” in business, good- 
humored withal, and commendably considerate of women. 
He longs for money to buy “ the best of everything,” 
architecture of no origin, copies of the old masters, won- 
derful tapestries, rugs and ‘‘ curios,” and the plush and 
gold. He is a man with character, force and lovable- 
ness, and all those other proper. things, which 
the Cavalier descendant of the F. F. V’s. and the 
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French Louisianian pocserses and has _ possessed 
more or less all along, may be added, and are 
added unto him in due time; and the plush and gold 
decline. But I wish to say here that there is more real 
taste shown in the average suburban home in America 
than in any country I know of—a sweetness, airiness 
and delicacy of arrangement, helped by beautiful woods 
and a gracious climate, which is a charm to the senses, 
not made of no account to one’s remembrance by 
feasts of preserves and pie, a habit of entrées instead of 
strong meat, hot cakes, tea, ice water, pickles, lobsters, 
late suppers and ‘‘nipping” between meals. These 
things are not singular to the West, for they belong to 
the whole country—no more than the plush and gold 
belong to the Palmer House, Chicago, or the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. For what pen shall describe the 
glaring magnificence of the Savoy, the New Netherlands, 
the Waldorf and the Imperial Hotels of New York! But 
this florid hotel architecture is not inseparable from the 
American idea ; for at the Ponce de Leon, in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., and at the Tampa Bay Hotel, there is beauty 
with magnificence, and there is comfort also, just as 
there are great luxury and great comfort in the best of 
American homes East and West, whether at the lovely 
Oakland, California, where I spent happy days in 1885 en 
route to Hawaii, and at Los Angeles, or at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,at the Presidio, San Francisco; at St. Paul, 
Minn., 1890; at San Antonio, Tex., New Orleans, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington and elsewhere in 1894. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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THE STRIKE IN MONTANA. 


BY THE REV. T, G. STEWARD, 
CHaPLAIN UNITED STATES ARMY. 











MISSOULA is one of the most important towns in Mon- 
tana, and it is situated at the mouth of the Bitter Root 
Valley, which is perhaps the best fruit and vegetable re- 
gion in the State, as well as a fine grass and grain grow- 
ing section. The strike came on, just as the berry crop 
was reaching its full harvest; and for eighteen days not 
a car moved from Missoula. The berries were perishing 
in the fields, and the farmers were compelled to getrid of 
them as best they could. Missoula could not take them 
all; and besides, there was a threatened sugar famine, 
and sugar went up to twelve and a half cents a pound in 
consequence, and could be had only in limited quantities 
at that price. The cities of Butte and Phillipsburg, 
which are large takers of Bitter Root productions were 
cut off, and prices became very high in those places ; but 
to take fruit there by team required three or four days’ 
drive over mountain roads, so that very little went out 
of the valley by that method. Hence the poor farmer 
who had waited months in the hope of getting cash for 
his berry crop, was compelled either to see it rot in the 
field, or to market it for barely money enough to pay the 
handling, all to please my lords, the A. R. U. The esti- 
mated loss to the berry growers of this community is put 
at $35,000, falling upon a most deserving class of people 
who are by no means prepared to stand such a loss. 
The finest strawberries were sold at five cents a box, and 
from a dollar and a quarter, down to fifty cents a crate. 
Coupled with this direct loss to the farmer comes also 
the stoppage of the few mines, mills and smelters that 
are at work and the almost total suspension of traffic. 

There is also another view not pleasant to contemplate 
in this connection. The Northern Pacific Railroad has 
two thousand miles of track, much of it passing through 
a wild and mountainous country, with its bridges, tres- 
tles and tunnels. On this road trains were delayed for 
ten or twelve days—longer in some instances—loaded 
with passengers.. Think of the anxiety and suffering, as 
well as inconvenience and expense, caused by such un- 
On one of these trains at least, were 
several distinguished foreigners. It is not likely that 
their experience tended to highten their admiration for 
republicanism, or made them less settled in their views 
of monarchy. 

The road is now irregularly operated, the trains being 
guarded by United States troops, while a reward of 
$1,000 is offered by the Governor of the State for the 
apprehension of any one maliciously interfering with 
the road or trains, and yet bridges are fired, and dyna- 
mite placed on the track. Yesterday, bridges, both east 
and west of our town, were set on fire, and a train at- 
tacked by dynamite. Travel, except as a matter of 
neccessity, is practically suspended. 

And all this loss and turmoil for what? Because, it is 
said, the employés of the Pullman Company are not suf- 
ficiently paid. They ought to be paid, and paid fully, 
in the fair and just sense; but is it right, just or fair, 
that hundreds of thousands of entirely innocent people 
should be made to suffer, when their suffering can in no 
way benefit the people claimed to be injured? It seems 
that there must be an established court of some sort, 
where such employés may go for justice, and that such 
strikes as the present must be regarded as little less than 
levying war upon the commonwealth. A great strike, 
involving as much as the present contensplated, not to 
be accompanied by violence, is an impossibility in fact 
and an absurdity in idea. And its violence if unorgan- 
ized is riot, and if organized, war! 

Fort MissouLa, Mon. 
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AN AWAKENING AMONG THE NAVAJOES. 


BY THE HON. DARWIN R. JAMES, 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 





THIS great tribe of Indians, twenty thousand strong, 
occupying an immense area in New Mexico and Arizona, 
has at last awakened to a realization of some of its needs. 
Heretofore the tribe has shunned civilization, and the 
schoolat the Agency, capable of accommodating aboutone 
hundred and twenty, the only one upon the Reservation, 
could be kept reasonably full only by constant pressure 
on the part of the agent and superintendent. At the 
opening of the session in September there were fifteen 
scholars ; at the time of the return of Lieutenant Plum- 
mer with his party from the World's Fair, in October, 
there were sixty-three, while at the time of our visit, 
June ist, there were one hundred and ninety-nine en- 
rolled, and the children were still coming. So much 
crowded were they that in some instances three and four 
were occupying one bed. The agent has been compelled 
to turn some away, and, strange as it may seem, an 
occasional one has shed tears at being refused admission. 
The parents are asking the agent for more schools and 
for industrial education ; they tell him that they want 
their children to learn to make harness and wagons, to 
learn blacksmithing and carpentering and all tbe impor- 
tant and necessary trades, 

They say they want them educated so that they can 
compete with more advanced tribes, and so that they 
will not be so far behind the whites. Now and then one 
is beginning to think that the hogan in which he lives 
is inferior to the white man’s house, and they are realiz- 
ing that the white man is their superior and that they 
need more of bis civilization. What has brought about 
this remarkable change? Several reasons might be 
mentioned, but primarily it may be ascribed to the wis- 
dom and tact of the agent, Lieut. Edward H. Plummer, 
U.S. A., who has been with them rather more than one 
year. He has done many things to interest and arouse 
the people, and has succeeded in obtaining their confi- 
dence to a remarkable degree, but the master stroke of 
policy was his suggesting and carrying through a plan 
for taking a delegation to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
His views were cordially acquiesced in by Commissioner 
Browning, but he was informed that there was no money 
available for such a purpose. Nothing daunted, he 
wrote to that untiring friend of the Indian, Herbert 
Welsh, Secretary of the Indian Rights Association, who 
nobly undertook the work and soon succeeded in collect- 
ing seven hundred dollars, which was remitted to the 
agent, 

This was sufficient. Fifteen representative Navajoes 
were selected, coming from different parts of the reser- 
vation, all being persons of some importance in the 
tribe ; with these he left for the Fair early in October. 
On their return an impromptu reception was held at the 
Agency, consisting of the employés, scholars and such 
Indians as were in the neighborhood. 

Speeches were made by the returning Indians, which 
were translated into English, and taken down by the 
clerk. Hosteen Deete-Sahghy said : 

‘“*We started from Gallup, N. M., and it took us three 
nights to go to Chicago. The agent wanted us to see the 
Americans and to see how they live. The place where the 
Fair was is fenced on one side, and on the other is a lake; 
one side there are houses, big houses, all fenced in. The 
white people’s and Indians’ world isround, and people live 
all over, east, west, south aud north. Indians don’t believe 
the world is moving; but the white people showed how it 
moves, and they showed the Indians how to live and every- 
thing. Way back, when the white people commenced to 
live, they lived like the Navajoes. Now they show the Na- 
vajoes how to live. It took four years to collect all the things 
at the World’s Fair. We saw all different kinds of shoes 
and hats, etc., from all different parts of the world. All 
other goods and things brought from everywhere. 

“It was like sweeping together all these things and all 
the people at the Fair from all over the world. It might 
take some by steam to cross the ocean three months. Nava- 
joes were brought for the whites to see, and to see the 
whites. We saw machinery that made cloth. It used to 
be made by hand, now all made by machinery, and that is 
what they want Indians see; and the locomotive and 
vars that were first made not long ago, not one hundred 
years yet. There was an old can and they stopped it up 
and saw how to make an engine; that the steam was 
strong. Different kinds of calico was gathered there, and 

old axes and new. Now they eat different kinds of food; 
way back they did not eat good food. Away back they used 
to cut trees for wagon wheels ; now they make them differ- 
ent. Away back they used to have log huts; now they 
have good houses, and steamboats that run along on the 
water, and big cannon to shoot off on the water. 

“he boats were there like which men had when dis- 
covered this country. White men said there might be 
more land. Thatship went back across the ocean and told 
the people more land here, and more came across. Mexicans 
at first came over. Way back the ships used to go by sail 
and wind, now they go by steam. We saw lots of white 
people’s guns. Way back they did not have good guns, 
now they have good ones. Lights used to be from lard or 
grease, and then oil, now it’s electric lights. The white man 
caught the lightning and found out how to make electric 
lights. We saw different kinds of hoes and plows and 
shovels. All things to work with. To know how to read 
and write does good, for they can think more, they can see 
more; they see better with eyes. It is better to read and 
write than to be strong. We saw everything gathered 
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from all over the world. Lots of white people going back 
and forth, and they been doing that all summer. It is time 
to let up now.” 


Peshoki spoke as follows ; 


“ We thought when we got back, we could tell the chil- 
dren what we saw at the Fair. That is what the agent 
took us there for. When we started from home we saw 
farms all the way. They are farming all the time back 
there. They don’t lay round in the sun, they work all the 
time. There lots of white people working all the time for 
living. The Indians looked to see how it is done ;. how the 
white people do the work. We seen for all the Navajoes. If 
you don’t believe it, it is all right. 

“* The Navajoes does not keep track of the days and nights 
like the white man. He don’t think. 

** Back there the wheat is all planted and green (autumn 
wheat). and thecorn is gathered nice. That is the way it 
is-back east. You can think aboutit. I never dreamed of 
what I saw there. NowI have seen it. Coming back I 
never slept for thinking of it. 

** You should let your children go to school to learn to 
read and write. They don’t read and write much, but 
better leave the children in school. No difference how 
much you love them, better let them go to school. Look 
back how the whites used tolive. Way back learned to do 
better. Better have them go to school, and learn to do all 
kinds of work. Some of the Navajoes said when we went 
away we were not coming back. It took six days to go 
and come. We came back; we did not go there to live. 
White people looked at us all the time. We went to see 
two big, white head men. They were glad to see us. 

“We did not get money from Washington to go. Got 
the money from other men. The agent worked all summer 
to get money to go. Just enough to go to Chicago, not to 

goto Washington. Saw lots of white people. More than 
ants, when you shovel out a hole where ants are. Two 
schoolboys went so they can tell each other.”’ 


Hosteen Bagota said: 


“‘T want the people tosend their children to school to 
learn to read and write. The old people will think the 
same way. I want the boys to learn to read and write, so 
they can deal with the white man. Iam glad we went to 
the Fair. I never knew how the white people lived until I 
saw it: Never thought about it. When we saw a car 
did not know how it was made. Never thought about it. 
Do not know if the schoolboys could make an engine, 
Might when they get older and learn. 

“‘E have wished a thousand times since I came back that 
I wasa boy, so I could put myself in school. I have put 
two children in, and a neighbor has put one in. 

“ The headmen were ashamed of their hogans after see- 
ing the houses the white men lived in. 

“*T have told the people that after we traveled a night 
end a day, the white people were taking care of the earth 
all the way. Look at our country ; we ought to be ashamed 
of it.’ Look at the difference. 

** We were treated well, the white men did not push us 
or crowd us or swearatus. If we die out in our country 
the, flies: and worms see us; if we die in the white man’s 
country lets of people see us. When we saw a picture of 
a coyote killing a lamb, old chief said he was bad, ought to 
be ashamed of himself, be could do that back on the Reser- 
vation but ought to be ashamed to doit here. 

“The white people are like ants, industrious, working 
all’ the time; they are thick, coming and going all the 
time. Before, we thought the agent told lie, when he 
told us-how many white people there are. All believe now 
because so-many of ussaw. So many headmen [chiefs] 
saw. Now the people come and want to hear all about it. 
Formerly they paid no attention. 

ff Hosteen Nez used to say, anything told wasa lie. When 
he got to Chicago he liked to have ten fits. 

‘“The headmen see that it is the head and the hands that 
do the work, mostly the head. 

Do isee the progress of the white man, like the corn 
growing from the seed, fast in one season. Old things are 
like the seed. From the old to the new is like from the 
carita (Mexican cart with wheels of solid wood) toa Stu- 
debaker wagon. 

** We saw nice trains on the road, but a fine one at the 
Fair. Indians not fit to rideinit. It seems that other 
tribeés:are-ahead of the Navajoes. When I saw the big 
guns, [ told the medicine men, what did they mean by tell- 
ing:the young men they could protect the Navajoes against 
all:the whites: Two white men with one of these guns 
eould- whip all the Navajo tribe. Out here we make fun of 
the Americans on the horse. Americans East can do any- 
thing.on the horse. 

“*Towas asked by an ignorant Indian from Cotton Weed 
Wash if.there were more white men than Navajoes. I 
showed him the dust and grass, and told him I could just 
as'soon try to count them as to count the white people ; 
that he lived on the water as well as on the land ; then he 
sat down and wanted me to tell him all I saw. I told him 
Leduld not if I talked till I was gray.” 


Among themselves the Indians are great talkers, Re- 
turning to their localities they told the story of their trip 
to eager, listeners, which was speedily circulated from 
one. end.of the Reservation to the other. As one of them 
said to Lieutenant Plummer, whom he met shortly after : 
“My ‘voice is‘ gone; it was lost from telling what we 
saw.” 

The effect has been marvelous and is growing as time 
passés, Esquebeelthany, one of the Chicago party and 
one of the most influential men of the tribe, recently 
said to the agent, that he thought that the lines of the 
reservation ought to be taken away and the Navajoes 
mixed up with the white people; that they would get 
along better, learn more and be better able to take care 
of' themselves,’ This'is asking for lands in severalty and 
‘hé* settling ‘hy the whites of the unallotted portion. 
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Doubtless this Indian is in advance of the multitude, but 
it shows the wonderful change in sentiment which is 
taking place. 

These men from time immemorial have been a race 
of freebooters roaming at their will with their flocks of 
sheep and droves of ponies in search of pasturage, 
swooping down and robbing their weaker neighbors as 
they saw fit. Even since they have nominally been upon 
a reservation they have roamed much as they have 
chosen, depending upon themselves, not being assisted 
to any great extent by the Government, despising the 
whites and resisting efforts for their civilization. Such 
they have been ; now they are asking for schools and 
industrial education ; for farming implements and farm- 
ers to teach them. It would seem to be a wise policy on 
the part of the Government to take advantage of the op- 
portunity and to increase their efforts for the civilization 
of this interesting people. Doubtless there are four to 
five thousand children of school age upon the Reserva- 
tion, with accommodations for about one hundred and 
fifty. A dozen large schools, if opened upon the Reser- 
vation, would not meet the necessities of the case ; but 
they should be commenced at an early day, and the ex- 
isting school at Fort Defiance enlarged into an industrial 
training school. 

New York Cry. 
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GERMAN GOSSIP. 


BY G. W. PETERSEN. 











In the absence of political excitement, Germans have 
time to lend their ear to gossip; and it happens that 
material for gossip is abundant. There is, for example, 
the pamphlet of Professor Quidde. It is still being con- 
fiscated in various places throughout the country, altho, 
after due course of trial, it has always to be set free 
again. The State authorities ride out, so to speak, with 
lance and spear aguinst it, on the awful charge of 
treason ; but State judges pronounce the book innocent 
in law on this charge. Then patriotic magistrates strike 
at it on the minor charges of being libelous and a public 
nuisance ; but just as a hornet escapes through its dex- 
terity, so the little blue-winged booklet goes scot free be- 
cause of its cleverly turned quotations. Its footnotes 
are the feet it stands upon, and these, fortunately, are 
planted in far-off classic history. The public sees in the 
work an insinuation to the effect that William II is suf- 
fering from incipient madness. Meanwhile, however, 
the innocent title of the pamphlet is ‘‘ Caligula.” The 
contents seem a summary of the deeds and sayings of the 
German Emperor, and readers begin holding their breath 
from dismay at the author’s daring, when asterisks refer 
the eye to the bottom of the page, where, to their relief, 
a chapter or page of Suetonius and Dio Cassius is duly 
given in quotation. At the end of the so-called ‘‘ Study,” 
they ask themselves how is it possible that two lives, two 
characters, two fortunes, should be so strikingly alike. 
Was Caligula that which he is represented to be here? 
Patriots answer: ‘‘ No; the author has selected his ma- 
terial to suit a nefarious purpose.” And again a fresh 
outburst of indignation results in a fresh attack. What 
is extraordinary throughout is the fact that the public 
believes the bad professor has represented Caligula 
falsely ! 

Caius Cesar, named Caligula or Little Boot, was still 
young, the writer says, when he was called quite unex- 
pectedly to the imperial throne. His father had died of 
an obscure illness, and the people muttered their suspicion 
of foul play having had its hand in it, even in the imme- 
diate circle about the old Emperor. He was the darling 
of the nation ; a soldier who had won fame on the battle- 
field and a pater familias of pure life and simple, 
hearty manners, As long as the old Emperor lived, he 
was jealously excluded from the secrets of high politics ; 
but the nation, in spite of all the intrigues of the Court, 
nourished a belief that he was peculiarly fitted to reign 
and awaited his coming tothe throne with suppressed 
fervor. 

The country was suffering oppression, and it expected 
relief, freer, happier days with the succession of Ger- 
manicus. With his death, the hopes of a whole genera- 
tion sank into the grave. 

A ray of popularity spread from him to his son, in spite 
of his being the opposite of his father, more like his proud 
and violent mother, whom the old Emperor disliked, 
while, strangely enough, favoring Caius himself, The 
youth was cut out of hard wood, it was said, and stories 
were told in the way of bearing evidence to his uncom- 
mon brutality and obstinacy of disposition. What con- 
cerned the liberal party most in his succession to the 
throne so young was a dread of his upholding the des- 
potism of the Almighty Prefect of the Guards, to whom 
the young Prince was much indebted. But of nearly 
everything that was expected, the contrary occurred. 
The leading Minister, General Macro, fell very soon into 
disfavor ; his power was crushed, and the Emperor took 
the reins of government into hisown hands. The world 
was transported with astonishment. The young Em- 
peror granted old demands of the liberal party, more 
freedom was allowed in politics, more influence of the 
public opinion in the imperial budgets, more activity in 
determining public elections, more severity against secret 
spies, more liberty to writers, more frequent amnesties 
to political prisoners. The people, in short, almost 
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shouted in enthusiasm ; for, after all, and contrary to 
every expectation, Caius seemed to have a_ heart 
for them. Experienced men, on the contrary, 
were consumed with anxiety, for they realized 
that it was an intoxicating sense of power, a con- 
sciousness of might, an empty wish to shine in his- 
tory, that lifted Caligula above himself. At bottom he 
was despotic ; liberalism was utterly foreign to his na- 
ture, and it became evident indeed, very soon, and to 
the public even, that he lacked a firm foundation of prin- 
ciples such as are won by men through insight and ex- 
perience. The base of his action changed continually. 
He was the victim of nervous haste and sprang from one 
undertaking into another, leaving each unfinished. His 
ambition was not to accomplish good, but to be thought 
to want it, and to be admired therefor. Worst of all, 
perhaps, was his passion for meddling in everything. 
It was Marco’s warning him against this passion that 
raised the ire of Caligula. 

The general public conceived the quarrel between the 
two men to have been caused by the natural antago- 
nism of two strong wills. The real and only cause showed 
itself in time, to the initiated few, to lie alone in the 
character of the Emperor. He could not tolerate any 
fame besides hisown. As soon as a name was mentioned 
with wonder or love by the people, the bearer of-it was 
banished from the Court. He was wanting in knowledge, 
in talent, in judgment and in discipline; yet he gave 
commands in every department of State and arbitrarily 
insisted on their being carried out. : 

Soon worse traits became visible. The multitude 
might take his reckless obstinacy, his reforms, bis high- 
handed treatment of great nobles, as proof of a royal 
fearlessness ; but grave men saw in them the signs of 
madness. Now, Cesarian madness is the product of 
conditions that are found where slavish despotism and 
obsequious loyalty are cultivated. The object of such 
slavish obsequiousness, having been already bred in the 
idea of his divine right, becomes more and more intense- 
ly possessed by the idea on coming into power and going 
on without encountering a contradiction. The observa- 
tions that he makes, meanwhile, for himself on the char- 
acters of the persons surrounding him must confirm a 
conviction in him that men are despicable. 

Outside his court no opposition is manly ; if it com- 
plains it protests anxiously that it is not against the per- 
son of Majesty, but against this or that minister. And 
as a matter of fact, one may well wonder more at any 
absolute monarch keeping his senses sound and whole- 
some than over one who loses them. In Rome the con- 
ditions favorable to the outbreak of insanity on the 
throne were rank, Caligula, moreover, was diseased in 
blood ; on both sides of his family there had been lunacy 
and imbecility. Yet he did not fall absolutely mad until 
after a severe illness. F 

The p‘cture that Suetonius gives of his incipient and 
completed madness is almost typical of its kind. The 
Emperor’s passion for pomp and extravagant outlays, 
very noticeable in the beginning, increases steadily. The 
treasure that his economical old grandfather had left 
was used up in a short time. Old taxes were reintro- 
duced and new ones devisedand levied. Caligula squan- 
dered money on everything—on his pompous balls and 
dinners and dress; for palaces and villas, and on his 
senselessly magnificent yachts and gigantic architectural 
projects. 

Another trait of Ceesarian madness that is allied close- 
ly to the passion for lavish splendor, is the thirst for 
military triumphs. Sometimes the instinct seeks to sat- 
isfy itself through war; the people of the earth are 
mowed down like grass in order that he may be hailed 
victor. In Caligula’s case, the times offering no 
opportunity for real battles, sham battles and maneuvers 
were instituted in place of them with theatrical effect. 
The Emperor would arrive suddenly amidst his troops 
and distinguish himself by his severity toward the offi. 
cers. Elderly centurions were retired from the army 
altogether and young generals put in their positions, an 
act that caused much discontent ; while other regula- 
tions concerned matters so trivial that the trouble taken 
in promulgating them showed that they emanated from 
a ridiculous spirit of braggadocia. The young Emperor 
Caius, had a love for the sea which would awaken our 
sympathy if it had been normal and kept within bounds. 
He made frequent voyages in his imperial yachts and 
delighted in storms and tempest. As he required his 
companions to share his passion, however, and as they 
did not enjoy an immunity against seasickness like him- 
self, his love of the water was secretly deprecated by 
the court. Caligula was furious when a courtier excused 
himself from accompanying him on a voyage; his dis- 
eased imagination suggested all sorts of suspicions 
against the delinquent. 

Other traits of the monarch that are typical of incip- 
ient madness were the love of acting and of seeing actors, 
of the circus and theater, and of taking partsin the arena 
himself. In every-day life he posed continually and 
seemed consumed by an uncontrollable passion for being 
conspicuous on every occasion. He loved to make 
speeches, and itis said that he possessed a real talent for 
speaking and that he was successful particularly in his 
malignant irony. He was wont to speak derogatively of 
great poets, yet he borrowed sentences from their books 
to be used before the public, as, for instance : ‘* Oderint, 
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dum metuant”—‘Let people hate if only they fear,’’ friends,” they’ll say, “‘ this having the papers print that passed, for which three cheers were called and given, the 
‘and the phrase from Homer: ‘ @& xolpavoc torw”—‘‘Let lie; most proper! The vulgar mob must never be only cheers heard. 
one be sovereign.” | allowed to know that a cavalier could so disgrace him- Another meeting of totally different tone was held the 
But it would lead me too far to quote all the startling self!” No, if Herr von Kotze be innocent, he must live; same evening inthe Drill Shed. The numbers present, 
coincidences between the contents of the pamphlet and must live, and show more zeal than ever for the secret mostly whites, were nearly double the natives’ meeting. 
events as they have occurred. There are other things tribunal whose very releases even are incyulpating. Several speeches were made, earnestly indorsing the 
fora correspondent to note, such as the mysterious letter- Sv much for a glimpse into this affair which, like a Constitution and supporting the new Republic and its 
writing at the Berlin court. Of little intrinsic impor- pebble falling in a sea, has spread a wave of influence President. The applause was constant and energetic. 
tance, it has created a most painful sensation because of allaround. A more pleasant incident to report isthe The presidents of the two radical clubs each gave a 
the arrest of Herr von Kotze, master of ceremonies, on recent speech of the Emperor. This attempted to incite strong word of indorsement to the Constitution. It be- 
the suspicion of being the author of them. the students of the universities of the Fatherland’ toform came evident at this meeting, to the conviction of all, 
Why it is it would be difficult tosay. Perhapsthe boat clubs by the royal offer of a prize for university that the new Republic was receiving the hearty and 
reason lies behind the iron rules of discipline that make boat racing. unanimous support of all who were not partizans of mon- 
the open expression of opinion dangerous; but what- Nothing is more desirable forGerman youths than that archy, and that the Constitution adopted was accepted 
ever the cause may be, it is a fact, I think, that the some substitute should be found for the beer drinking by the people as satisfactory. 
writing of anonymous letters in Prussia is uncommonly and sword practice to which they now exclusively devote The Convention held a two hours’ session on the morn- 
frequent. Pretty nearly every year a scandalous case of their leisure hours—some out-of-door substitute, which ing of the third, in which they rapidly read the final 
this sort comes up before the public law courts and into would innocently exhaust the surplus of physical energy printer’s proofs of “he document, and adopted an exact- 
the public press. And at last, after reaching up to the and so conduce to personal vigor and purity. American ing resolution, declaring that on and after ihe fourth day 
court circle in the case of the wife of a privy-councillor, boys, in their disgust for German students, are apt to of July, 1894, the Constitution now made should be the 
the evil has broken out within the circle itself. Here, conclude that the race is peculiarly animal. But it isnot Constitution of the Republic of Hawaii, and the Supreme 
_ among the favorities of the younger set, there reign a the race; it is the unbygienic traditional recreations of law of the Hawaiian Islands. Toward evening, the 
Count and Countess Hohenau, she a born Princess German students that are at fault. Give them broad, printer’s work having been completed, they met again, 
Hohenloh, and he a son of a grand uncle of the Emperor fresh fields and cool, swift rivers to take these in, in aud passed the Constitution by a unanimous vote on the 
by a morganatic marriage with a maid of honor. Atthe place of the close barrooms where they now consort,and ayes and noes, and every member of the Convention 
old court they and their intimates were held to beof give them friendly families for spectators, in place of the signed his name to the document. The Councils of the 
little consequence. But since a turn has been taken in greasy waiters and shameless girls that now are their Provisional Government also met that afternoon and 
court life, and more abandoned gayety, animation and  gole audience, and German youths would soon lose the turned over the tate to the Republic of Hawaii, order- 
lavishness have come into vogue, the rich and active pair flabby fleshiness of figure and debased opinions of women __ing the President to proclaim the Republic and promul- 
have found themselves raised ivto a position from which, which distinguish them at present from their brothers in gate the Constitution on the Fourth. 
entre-eux, they could laugh at the prim, elderly set. As Eogland and America. The ‘‘ Glorious Fourth” opened auspiciously, one of 
Majesty itself seemed to side with them, the older set BERLIN, GERMANY. the usually bright, mild days of our lovely climate. 
could do little in revenge, it appears, save to take a safe e Before eight o’clock more than a thousand men and 


satisfaction by writing mortifying letters anonymously, THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAWAIL WO™2 had assembled on the verandas of the Executive 
setting forth their young rival’s lack of etiquet and ’ 


Building (former palace) and in front of the steps as well 
morals, by which is not meant that a regular con- BY THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP. as upon them. About three hundred were ladies. No 
spiracy was formed against the Hohenauites; all 


military were shown, nor parade or display of any sort. 
that is meant is that a suggestion which occurred to THE past week has witnessed a great and surprising Precisely at eight our noble-looking President descended 
many was carried out by some. One writer—or change in our political feelings and hopes, and amost the steps, accompanied by his Cabinet and the Chief 
printer rather, for the letters were type-written—used pleasant one. The labors and struggles and fears con- Justice. They took their station on a middle landing. 
elegantly turned conventional phrases. Another de- nected with the sessions of our Constitutional Conven- The President, in strong, clear, impressive tones, made 
livered his arrows of insult direct and in coarse patois, tion since six weeks ago, had a bright and happy ending a short address, in which he recalled the successive steps 
so that, naturally, a certain consternation fell upon the in the inauguration, last week, of our new Republic, A toward popular goverament made in the Kingdom since 
gay recipients. The majority discreetly kept to them- prevailing feeling of confidence and assurance has dis- 1839. Today we set up a new milestone. There are 
selves the fact of their receiving the missives; but placed our doubts and apprehensions. still new achievements in free government to be striven 
enough others gave expression to their indignation to Ten days before it came we had no expectation of so for—new dangers to be guarded against. 
make the affairknown. The court at last began tofeel delightful an ending of the struggle and labor in such a The President then ‘‘ in behalf of the men who have 
uncomfortable, and the Emperor, who is not amanto general unanimity of favor to the Constitution and of carried this cause along, and who have stood ready to 
tolerate uncomfortableness, transferred the Countof enthusiasm for the new Republic. It has come uponus defend it with their lives, in behalf of the women who 
Hohenau to Hanover, and having before raised Herr von as a most grateful surprise. We deeply feel that pecul- have given it their prayers and their husbands and sons” 
Kotze into the active army, ordered his arrest. The iar honor and gratitude are due to the Lord our God, proclaimed “the Republic of Hawaii as the sovereign 
eccentric Freiherr is provincial, feudal in his views, who has vouchsafed his guidance and interposition to authority over and through the Hawaiian Islands from 
pietistic in his leanings. He looks upon the Emperor bring about this result. A multitude of earnest Chris- this time forth,” and declared ‘‘ the Constitution framed 
somewhat as a reigning divinity on earth,andthe laugh- tian people have besought his gracious help, and he has and adopted by the Constitutional Convention of 1894 to 
ing freedom with which a Countess Hohenau surveyed granted their petitions in marvelous manner. We have be the Constitution and the supreme law of the Republic 
Majesty filled him with prodigious reprobation. He had deeply felt that only the Divine guidance could carry us of Hawaii,” closing with the words: ‘‘ And by virtue of 
opportunities during his court functions to express his safely over and through all these obstacles, and solve all this Constitution I now assume the office and authority 
stern frame of mind toward her, and as he used the op- the dangerous and difficult problems. They seem to have of President thereof. God save the Republic !” 
portunities he was early classed among her enemies. It been solved. We find ourselves standing firmly on the With these words the Hawaiian flags flew out over the 
only needed, therefore, the discovery of blotting paper basis of a wise and fitting Constitution under the Repub- Government buildings, the battery saluted, and the 
on his desk, with the address of the countess discern- lic of Hawaii. 
ible thereon, to fix suspicion on him as the author of Weare no longer in a Provisional condition. There proclamation in Hawaiian. Mr. Dole took the oath of 
the anonymous letters. His wife isloved bythe Empress, ig no longer an if in our political status. Our Govern- office and announced his Cabinet, the same four gentle- 
and his daughter was a playmate of the Emperor’s ment isat last settled and established uponadefinite basis. men who have administered the Government with him 
sisters. None the less, the iron doors of the military In this new form it has the unanimous and enthusiastic during the past year. The notable and impressive act 
prison clanged together promptly behind him. support of the great body of the intelligent people of the was completed, and we found ourselves citizens of the 
Now let the readers of English history who fancy that country, those who overthrew the reckless and despotic new Republic, living under the new Constitution, with 
the picturesque and thrilling days of the StarChamber monarchy and started on the road to Liberal Govern- our political institutions formally established upon a set- 
are passed forever, attend to modern Berlin and to this ment. tled basis, after eighteen months of waiting. It was an 
case. In Berlin there still reigns a king who is granted © The Convention held its second reading of the Consti- hour of profound gladness and gratitude, as well as of 
almost arbitrary powers through the military law of the tution during the fourth week in June, taking four days. hope and confidence. The prospect before us seemed 
land, especially through the clause by which, at any Many minor changes were made, and several of perhaps clear and bright. May these hopes all be realized to the 
moment, he can order a citizen out of service to be not prime importance. A good deal of irritability ap- full ! 
raised by title into service, whereupon the man so raised peared in individuals, and tendency to unreasonable ob- The American celebration of Independence Day suc- 
becomes at once subjected to the secret tribunalofcourt- jecting. Tne radical club outside among supporters of ceeded, observed with unusual enthusiasm. Our strong 
martials, Prussians,in other words, are still habituated in the Government found much fault. Altogether the American Colony has every year made much of the 
our nineteenth century to seeing the principle of habeas political atmosphere was not wholly reassuring. Aday’s Fourth of July. Last year Colonel Blount entered into 
corpus nullified for a great number of their fellow- rest was taken to give time for the printer. Meantime it ina very dull and perfuactory way. This year Mr. 
citizens, the happy suggestion of promulgating the Constitution Willis, showing himself a good American, took the lead 
Herr von Kotze was imprisoned sixteen days; then as on the Fourth was having its effect, and both the public heartily, gave his one hundred dollars, with several 
suddenly as he had been incarcerated, he was set free and the members of the Convention were growing into others, and presided in excellent style at the literary 
again. Was heguilty? Nobody knows. His being let enthusiasm over the plan. exercises ina fine wooden pavilion erected for the purpose. 
out of the military prison is proof of nothing. The ver- - Qn Saturday, the thirtieth, the Convention met again, When President Dole came on the stage, where already 
* dict of the three or tive men who sat in secret judgment and worked with eagerness and speed upon a Third Read- sat Minister Willis, Admiral Walker and other dig- 
on him might have been “honor gone”; when, as @ ing, Several changes were again found to be made,but all nitaries, he was received with rousing cheers. Many of 
good soldier, he knows ail further details for himself. was finished by means of a long afternoon session. There the business houses were splendidly decorated, American 
He is to return to his family and wait a while for the was much unanimity of action and feeling manifested. and Hawaiian ensigns taking the lead. In the evening a 
sake of his rank and of society ; then, when the scandal The work done commended itself to all the members. 
is somewhat allayed by time, to shoot himself dead. The program for the week of the Fourth was arranged, 
Again, for the sake of the same immaculate society, his nd the bo adjourned to the third, with feelings of 
family and the court will pretend that the shot was acci- happy expectation. 











crowd cheered. Mr. Kalua, of the Convention, read the 


storm of beautiful Japanese rockets shot up for two 
hours. It was the most gloriously observed of any 
Fourth in Honolulu. 

Not the least interesting occasion in the establishment 


dental. Old comrades will go ostentatiously to his The secon July, however, became an important of the new Republic was the last one, when the Conven- 
funeral, and the clergy willbe constrained to pronounce, ay, byreaso _ mass-meetings held respectively by the tion reassembled on the fifth. They had adjourned to 
like the priest in Hamlet : Royalists and by the Republicans. Theformerheldtheir that date, after enacting the Constitution, in order to 
“ His obsequies have been as far enlarged meeting at five o’clock in the open air. The object was provide against possible failure in the program, as many 

As we have waranty ; his death was doubtful ; to denounce the new Constitution as the work of a mi- anonymous threats had been made. Everything had 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order nority of the lawful voters, and to protest against the turned out happily. The delegates were happy and 


He should in ground unsanctified have lodged.” recognition of the usurping Republic. There was some- grateful, and made a sort of love feast of their closing 


Only in case he lives will the unhappy man be taken thing of a crowd, largely composed of neutral Asiatics, meeting, exchanging congratulations and thanks. Dele- 
thoroughly to be innocent, He may not even die of dis- and of white supporters of the Government, gathered by gate Kauhaue, an esteemed Hawaiian pastor, gave ex- 
ease for the present; for if he does, and disease isre- curiosity. The natives, mostly Royalist, wore a look of pression to devout gratitude to God for his special guid- 
porced as the cause of death, some knowing ones indis- depression and stolidity. Only one speech was made, ance and interposition. President Dole spoke feelingly 
tant parts will still nod their heads to one another with and that in very moderate terms of expression. It re- and weightily: 
mutual understanding. ‘Quite proper of Kotze’s ceived no applause whatever. Some resolutions were “The work done here has been of high character, and 
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wiil be of great historical;importance. The members of 
the Convention will always remember each other with 
regard because of this work, which they have done in com- 
mon, so rapidly, industriously and harmoniously. They 
must do all in their power to promote harmony and good 
feeling, so that when the others are ready to come 
in the right hand of good fellowship can be extended to 
them.” 


I cannot here refrain from pausing to say some good 
words for our noble President. Mr. Dole’s fine presence 
and serene, kindly expression fitly betokon his actual 
nature. His influence in the Convention has been ad- 
mirable. Taking a leading part in debate in Committee 
of the Whole, he has always been calm and conciliating. 
He has a most happy manner in controverting the opin- 
ions of others, making it even agreeable to be opposed 
by him. The opinions of no member of the Convention 
carried so much weight as Mr. Dole’s, Perhaps the one 
nearest to him was F, M. Hatch, of the Cabinet, an able 
jurist, who had worked hard on the original draft of the 
Constitution. All here know Mr. Dole to be a man of 
the highest purity and unusual balance of judgment. 
This combination of integrity, ability and attractive 
personality is an unusual one, and makes Hawaii un- 
commonly fortunate in her first President. 

Since the Royalist enemy are clamoring in opposition 
to our Constitution, first, that it was made by represen- 
tatives of a minority of the voters, and secondly, that it 
establishes an oligarchy, permit me here to repeat briefly 
what has already been stated in reply. 

To the second charge, it is to be pointed out, that 
under the new Constitution, the Senate controls the elec- 
tion of the President, and the appointment of the Cabi- 
net and chief officials, as well as the making of treaties. 
Thus the Senate is the ieading power in the Government. 
Now the Senate is elected by all voters having an 
income of $600, or real estate of $3,000. This income 
qualification gives the vote to all skilled workingmen. 
Some two or three thousand persons will vote for Sena- 
tors, a majority of them in humble circumstances. There 
is no oligarchy about such a Government, altho such 
voters are likely to exert a quite intelligent and careful 
selection of their candidates. 

The Lower House, moreover, can prevent any new 
appropriations being made, and so has a strong influence 
left to it, altho it cannot block the Government by re- 
fusing all appropriations. The pay roll of salaries is 
permanent, subject to legislative amendment. All 
former appropriations also can be continued in case of 
failure to pass an appropriation bill. It should be 
specially noted that restrictions of suffrage for the Lower 
House are very slight. Nearly all former voters can 
still vote, including the great body of the natives. 

To the first charge that only a minority of the voters 
made the Constitution, the sufficient reply is that this 
minority included the great majority of those voters who 
were sufficiently enlightened to have a voice in the des- 
tinies of the country. They represent seven-eighths of 
the industry and property of the country, and are 
under the inexorable necessity of protecting their own 
interests as well as the real interests of the incapable 
majority. That majority, who cling to the lawless and 
despotic semi-civilized monarchy and oppose the Repub- 
lic, is mainly composed of the native Hawaiians. They 
are a kindly disposed people, with many good qualities ; 
but they are thriftless, unreflecting, and deeply in bond- 
age to their Kahuna sorcerers. It is true that they all 
have a moderate common-school education; but they 
have not learned the ordinary every-day wisdom of the 
civilized man. No one not familiar can understand 
how extremely childish are their ideas and habits of 
thought. : 

Of course there are many superior to the masses, and 
these will participate in voting for Senators, and their 
number will multiply. The great majority will vote for 
incompetent legislators, worthless demagogs, candidates 
for bribes and boodle. These natives, it should be re- 
membered, were always kept in a modified political 
pupilage under former Constitutions. Had they ever 
been permitted to elect the Upper House, no decent gov- 
ernment would have been possible. The same conditions 
continue to exist, and the new Constitution simply con- 
tinues the old system of restricted voting for the Upper 
House. 

The week since the Republic was proclaimed has been 
one of entire political quiet. There seems to be no rea- 
son to apprehend any attempt of the Royalists to disturb 
the peace: It appears to be a reasonable expectation 
that they will gradually accustom themselves to the sit- 
uation, and come in and take the oath and participate in 
public affairs as before. They still, however, keep up a 
semblance of looking for Mr. Cleveland to interpose. 
They profess to construe the Senate resolution of March 
ist to mean that it is the President’s duty to see that the 
people of Hawaii, meaning the native majority, are en- 
abled to carry out their own political policy of monarchy, 
and that Mr. Stevens’s alleged overthrow of their rights 
shall be redressed. It is not probable that the Queen or 
her more intelligent adherents at ail expect this ; yet it 
is a last straw of hope which they cling to. To make any 
bold, active effort to redress their own fancied wrong is, 
fortunately for themselves most of all, far beyond their 
enterprise or courage. 


HONOLULU, July 1ith, 1894. 
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Sine Arts. 
SOME NOTES ON RECENT SCULPTURE. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE number of statues which have recently found place 
in the parks and squares of the city indicate that a health- 
ful interest in art matters has existed, and will return 
when this business depression has sunk far enough for de- 
cent interment. The Italian monument to Columbus—the 
white, well-poised figure of the Admirai on the summit of 
a white shaft, barbed with the bronze prows of his caravels 
—which stands at the Eighth Avenue entrance to the Park, 
bears well the scrutiny of time. The shaft may be a trifle 
scant in diameter in proportion to its hight, but the whole 
effect of statue, shaft and the base, with its principal de- 
sign—an angel recording the discovery of the New World 
upon a globe—and the bronze eagle at the rear, is worthy 
of the taste and patriotism of our Italian residents. 

It was through the efforts of an ex-Minister to Spain that 
a copy of the Columbus of the Prado at Madrid, by the 
Spanish sculptor Sun6l, has been placed on the Mall uppo- 
site the bronze Shakespeare by Mr. J. Q. A. Ward. This 
conception of Columbus, as he gives the glory of his discov- 
ery toa Guiding Power, the face upturned, a standard in 
his right hand, a windlass, etc., at his feet, is agreeable, 
and comparatively unworn in sculpture. 

But the countenance is that of an American Indian not 
a Spaniard. With that cast of features, the suggestion of 
the hair left upon his forehead by increasing baldness 
becomes a scalp lock—and the parted lips indicate an ab- 
sence of intellectual purpose, quite as much as of awe. 
Taken as a whole, the statue is good, ordinary sculpture— 
not topping the commonplace as far as does the American 
Shakespeare opposite. 

But it becomes an object of rapt gratitude and admira- 
tion when one glances at the two maudlin bronzes further 
up the Mall labeled “Scott.” and ‘“‘Burns.”’ These fud- 
dled libels can hardly hold their seats, and if Sir Walter’s 
book were replaced by a bottle the design of that statue 
would gain in unity of treatment. 

The base of the Sundl monument is of polished granite, 
with some insignificant ornament incised, again recalling 
the wish that bases were left unpolished to take from time 
the tones which would harmonize with the bronzes. 
There is as great lack of congruity between the bronze and 
its base by Mr. Lebrun as exists between the beautiful new 
Insurance building by the same designer “which fronts 
Madison Square and its surroundings. Base or building 
is better which comes into existence with a modest defer- 
ence to its relations, since it cannot exist for itself alone. 

The statue of Nathan Hale, with its legend of stirring 
patriotism in City Hall Park, should be seen in the even- 
ing under the witchery of electric light, touching it with 
gold lines against deep shadows. Then appear the nobility 
and youth of the head and the constrained pose, with its 
fettered arms, is less emphasized. Mr. McMonnies could 
not wish more for his statue than that evening setting 
among the trees. 

There was a question recently of sculptors for nine colos- 
sal busts to be executed for the Congressional Library in 
Washington, and forsome reason the authorities in charge 
concluded that they knew some other things better than 
art—an unusual state of mind among public officials at 
Washington. They actually asked a committee from the 
Sculpture Society to the Capital for consultation, and ap- 
pointed the sculptors, Mr. Adams, Mr. Ruckstuhl and Mr. 
Hartley, according to their advice, to execute these busts. 

The Typographical Union sought outside the Sculpture 
Society for the sculptor of the Horace Greeley statue, placed 

in what is henceforth Greeley Square, at the junction of 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue. Horace Greeley and Abra- 
ham Lincoln are neither of them promising subjects for 
sculpture ; but Lincoln has found his sculptor—Mr. Gree- 
ley’s is not Mr. Doyle. 

NEw YORK City. 








Sanitary. 
“CELLARITIS.” 


“PEOPLE come back from the country with their sys- 
tems full of malaria ; we always have a regular sick time 
in the fall, recovering from the effects of our summer’s 
outing.’? This was the sober announcement of a wealthy 
city woman whose family always go out of town early and 
return as late in the fall as is compatible with placing the 
younger members in their respective schools. 

A much more rational solution of the annual “ sick 
time’’ is to be found in the conditions likely to prevail in 
a house that has been “closed up,” or left in the care of 
servants. The trouble has been wittily named Cellaritis, 
and can easily arise from the damp, dark cavity beneath 
the house called a cellar, which may have been tightly 
closed for three or four months, or, what is nearly as bad, 
has been left to the unintelligent carelessness of a servant 
or a caretaker. Everybody knows that the most deadly 
enemies of bacteria of all sorts are light and air; but the 
cellar in question has every aperture through which a 
thief could get a glimpse tightly shut, and all manner of 
creeping things, and those that fly oninvisible wings, have 
had just the conditions in which they multiply with in- 
credible rapidity. They can pass through apertures many 
times smalier than an ordinary pinhole, and the searching 
furnace heat has produced many in the best built ‘‘man- 
sions’; and what havoc it has wrought in the contractor- 
built-made-to-sell houses we will not attempt to say. 

The house above this bacteria-breeding cavity has also 
been tightly closed; all possible light and air, of course, 
shut out, so that any malarial microbes that have orig- 
inated in the cellar have been caught and corraled on the 
spot. Instead of the country’s having harmed him, the 
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best protection the householder has against their onset is 
the revivified blood and the additional stock of health and 
strength he has brought back from his rural sojourn; any 
member of the family who isin any respect below par in 
physique is the ready-made subject of these inimical mi- 
crobes. 

As to the condition of cellars that servants have had un- 
supervised access to, this page would blush a sickly, 
moldy, malarious green were they to be described. Does 
the mistress of the house go down into this virtual cave 
and look after its cleansing? Not atall. She takesit for 
granted that it is all right; her husband carefully in- 
spected it when he rented the house, and when the owner 
had had it put in spick and span rentable order, and never 
again does its condition cross the mind of the mistress of 
the mansion. These remarks are intended to apply to 
premises that were in genuinely good condition when the 
house was bought or rented. Itis in the summer season 
that malarial elements are generated, and many a lady 
lies quaking with chills or burning with fever in the 
midst of luxurious cushions, blaming the malarial coun- 
try, while the real source of her woes is below her velvet 
carpet. 

Of course the remedy lies in a thorough and protracted 
“airing” of the apartments above the cellar before they 
are again occupied, and not only a thorough cleaning and 
airing and searching for hidden nuisances in the cellar, 
but the walls should be treated to a thorough coat of good 
lime whitewash. Country housewives have long been 
familiar with its cleansing virtues; but now that the 
patient German scientists have demonstrated that no 
other available agent kills so many kinds of microbes so 
quickly, people can use it with redoubled vim, “ sustained 
and soothed’’ by this scientific indorsement. It is cheap, 
and to be had everywhere. Let us call the autumn suffer- 
ings, from supposed country malaria, by the expressive 
name Cellaritis, and, to your cellars, oh, city housewives, 
air them, search them for hidden nuisances, cleanse them, 
apply the microbe-destroying whitewash and live happier 
ever after ! 


+2 
> 





BEFORE the year 1700 most of the medicines used by the 
most celebrated doctors were’of vegetable origin. These 
were made up into absurdly complicated mixtures, and 
called by some equally absurd sesquipedalian Latin or 
Greek name. There were some too revolting to be named 
—worse than the powdered toads and the concretion named 
Bezoar—a product of disease occasionally found in an 
animal’s stomach. To the Germans we owe our emanci- 
pation from these hideous mixtures and the introduction of 
mineral remedies that depend for their efficacy upon true 
chemical action in the system, which were used and their 
virtues classified and tested long before there was a science 
of chemistry worth the name. In spite of their demon- 
strated virtue they had to encounter an almost insur- 
mountable prejudice, the more tough and unconquerable 
because of the thorough ignorance of the opposers. It 
remained for this century to select the best of both sorts, 
and in looking over Cotton Mather’s “‘ Angel of Bethseda,”’ 
a treatise on healing written in the early part of the last 
century, we find him praising sage, rue, saffron, garlic 
and elder, and adding: ‘‘ But these five may admit of some 
competitors, but the QUINQUINIA—how celebrated! Im- 
moderately, hyperbolically celebrated !”? Time has shown 
that it far outshines all other of the vegetable remedies 
put together save opium ; but even in his time this last was 
beginning to be recognized as the great conqueror of pain. 
He quotes ‘‘ Mr. Lock”’ as recommending red poppy-water 
and abstinence from flesh as useful in children’s diseases. 
It is also not without its interest in this day of the germ 
theory of disease, that early in the last century there was 
a regularly named ‘“animalcular origin of diseases,” 
which had come out of the reflections of those who could 
but ask themselves in the presence of the communicable 
maladies whether there was not something from without 
that got into the body, for he says: ‘“‘ Mercury we know 
thee ; but we are afraid thou wilt kill us too, if we employ 
thee to kill them that kill us.’”’ And yet for the cleans- 
ing of the small blood vessels and making way for the free 
circulation of the blood and lymph, there is nothing like 
mercurial deobstruents. What panegyrics would he utter 
could he see the havoc wrought by the ubiquitous 
‘*bichloride’’ among the millions of “ them that kill us” 
if we do not get in our stroke first. 


..-.-Dr. Rochard states in the Medical Record that the 
diminution in the lethal effects of typhoid fever has gone 
on steadily diminishing in Paris during the last twelve 
years. Thus, in 1869 the mortality reached 53.4 per 100,000 
inhabitants, the corresponding figures for 1893 having been 
25.7. The reason for this improvement is not far to seek ; 
the dangerous beverage—Seine water—formerly largely 
consumed, is now replaced by fairly pure sprigg water, and 
great progress has been effected in the drainage of the 
city. This statement was put forth in March of the pres- 


ent year, and great efforts are still making to supersede 
the Seine water altogether. 


....Some of the women’s clubs that own libraries have 
set up a ‘“‘ Domestic Science and Sanitation Shelf,” and 
there can be found the latest issues on cookery, sanitation 
in its widest sense, including every phase of bygiene and 
health promotion. For this also they secure the latest 


pearptlets and scientific monographs, and in these 
ittle books is to be found the true seed-corn of all great 
forward movements. Each mind that is brought in con- 
tact with these, will be supplied with the new and true 
ideas, that will eventually lead to the attainment of some 
worthy ideals. 


....The celebrated Abernethy described ‘‘ biliousness’’ 
as ‘‘a condition that is curable by a blue pill.’”’ 


These lines were found on a tea urn in a house near Bun- 
hill fields, once occupied by John bes yo It was said that 
he used this urn when he entertained ministers as guests. 
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Music. 
BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


THE Bayreuth Festival is the topic of the hour again. 

It is no pleasingone. With Mrs. Cosima Wagner’s as- 
sumption of the care of the Bayreuth Festival on the death 
of her husband in 1883, ideas as to the Festival’s out- 
look were divided. Mrs. Cosima Wagner’s immediate in- 
tentions were less doubted than her temperament and 
judgment. Influences on her not of a kind to hold high 
the Festival’s spirit and standards were feared. Other 
conditions, not welcome to take into account, were quietly 
recognized. And the course of things proved the justice 
of these misgivings. Within a few recufrings of the 
Festival, an emphatic and general letting-down and chang- 
ing its artistic aspects were obvious. Criticism was 
prompt; but it was useless, even from friends of Wagner, 
best entitled to advise Mrs. Cosima, and to speak with 
authority on mistakes. The ninth Festival was received 
by the German press with the most particular dis- 
approval then meted out to any Bayreuth performances. 
This year’s event, the tenth, now nearly over, is even 
more sharply rebuked. Apparently no precursor has been 
so poor; norat at any other have the signs of thedeparting 
of glory from the Wagner Theater been so provoking. 
One leading German newspaper speaks of Bayreuth as 
available as a place of amusement for rich American trav- 
elers or ‘‘splenetic Eaglishmen,’”’ but as no longer the 
Mecca of musical Germany. A Vienna journal accuses 
Mrs, Wagner of being the “ betrayer” of her husband’s 
art. The patronage of the performances has been large, 
naturally. Yet this year, more appreciably than before, 
has it been chiefly of English, French and American guests, 
with a noticeable proportion of those people who may be 


Wagner enthusiasts without being of the class cultivated. 


and intelligent in comparisons. To many pilgrims, of 
course, to be ‘‘in Bayreuth,’”? and to have some sort of 
Wagner performances going on at its Theater is enough. 
They do not discern; they do not analyze. 

The scheme of this year’s Festival was not acceptable. 
‘* Lohengrin,” to be sure, had not been given at Bayreuth 
before. But ‘‘ Lohengrin,’? beautiful work that it is, 
hardly calls for such preferment. Besides that fact, the 
opera is so familiar and superb performances of it are so 
common in Germany and out of it, that ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
could not be magnetic even under uncommon auspices. 
The Wagner repertory is limited, it is true, and while not 
less majestic, it is beginning to be worn. But it will be 
better to adhere to the greater scores in it than to the 
smaller, however desired be variety. Another resort, the 
device of giving ‘‘ Lohengrin” a new dress by placing it 
scenically in the tenth century instead of the later period 
into which it long has been brought forward, is really a just 
correction. But this is not spoken of as strengthening the 
spectacular side of the opera at all, and, worse 
than that, the Royal Opera of Munich, now Bayreuth’s 
alert enemy and rival, abruptly and more picturesquely 
made the same change last spring. Its novelty elsewhere 
was thus impaired. ‘‘Tannhiuser” has been repeated 
from last year, and not as effectively as was even its quali- 
fied performance at that time. ‘“ Parsifal,’” which of all 


Wagner’s colossal music dramas requires the most sym-- 


pathetic and artistic treatment, seems to have fared more 
unkindly than was feared, altho in its production the 
more grateful and experienced group of Bayreuth artists 
were utilized, including Mrs. Sucher, Miss Malten, Mr. 
Gruening, Mr. Planck, Mr. Grengg and one or two others, 
So ran the small repertory for 1894. 

Whileseveral capable singers, identified with Bayreuth, 
have been available and active this year, the names of the 
newcomers into such prominence as a festival engagement 
ought to mean much, amazeone. They do not stand forthe 
musical and dramatic strength of theGerman stage. Over 
and over appears an element commonplace and unsuitable 
for labors that do not hint at love of Wagner so much as 
money. The national, the representative effect is lacking 
in such a personnel, It is not to be overlooked that one of 
the singers made much ofis Mrs, Lillian Nordica, our own 
country woman,a mest inteljigent,efficient and very charm- 
ing artist in Italian opera, but one who has never shown 
herself a sufficiently effective dramatic soprano in Ger- 
man music, much less in Wagner’s rdéles. If the 
Bayreuth casts are to be filled out with singers 
not belonging to the German stage, a new departure 
must be accepted as startling but necessary—but it 
opens up are-enforcement that the American lady does 
not typify. Eliza Wiborg, of Stuttgart, was invited to 
repeat her Elizabeth of last Festival—a poor embodiment, 
Among the tenors, Mr. Van Dyk is easily and acceptably 
first; but Mr. Alvary is not present, and sucha trio as 
includes Willy Bieronkoven, Mr. Zoltan Doeme or Mr. 
Gerhiiuser is not edifying at a Bayreuth Festival. Mr. 
Reichmarm’s swan-song does not seem successful; and 
it is agreeable to learn that his réle of Amfortas has been 
sung in tune. Richter has not conducted. Levi and Mottl 
have done their usual fine work. But Richard Strauss, 
who was expected to be a valuable card as a leader, has 
disappointed friends, not to say surprised everybody, by 
his shortcomings. 

In expressing dissatisfaction with Mme. Wagner’s 
choice of artists, that important element of the Festival, 
due recognition is made of the fact that those who have 
passed into history as Bayreuth’s most impressive asso- 
ciates are almost wholly aloof from such an office now. 
Death, old age, retirement from the stage and other inci- 
dents have wrought havoc with that goodly company 
which surrounded Wagner in 1876 and later. The stand- 
ards of comparison, too, are far more numerous and se- 
vere. The more healthful and broad-minded sentiment 
toward the Wagnerfrage has affected the artist-world of 
Germany, and it realizes that a future in music can be 
wrought without achieving distinction at Bayreuth or 
even in Wagner roles. This does not mean less honor and 
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appreciation for the composer; it means merely a nicer 
view of the relation of his works to music. 

The general course of the Festival is described as com- 
monplace and mechanical, and the criticisms most re- 
sponsible are open in their reluctance to accept such a 
series of representations as embodying the Wagnerian 
principles and performance. The annual specia)] represen- 
tations of Wagner’s work at Munich are far in advance of 
the Bayreuth ones already, and bid fair to stay thus. It is 
no wonder that with such a new example of the way Bay- 
reuth proposes to serve Germany’s greatest master, the 
various opera houses outside of Bayreuth cast anything 
but kindly eyes on its musical rights and prestige. 

Whether the Festival be omitted for a year or so or not, 
as Mrs. Cosima again has announced, whatever will give 
it pause from its present mechanical and depreciated 
status is well-timed. 








Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. Wc 


EUGENE V. DEBs, at a convention of the American 
Railway Union at Chicago on the first of August, ex- 
pressed himself as opposed tocontinuing the strike. In the 
course of his speech he said: 





“I will never again have any official connection with a strike. 

The organized elements of society are opposed to strikes, and so 
long as strikes are repugnant to society it is useless to inaugu- 
rate them. We might start in new and organize a strike on a 
most extensive plan, but it would end inevitably as this one has. 
We had the general managers whipped—every one knows that— 
until they tied our hands with injunctions and brought out the 
troops. General Miles came here for the express purpose of 
beating the strikers—not to preserve order. He immediately 
went into consultation with the managers. Hedid not try to get 
our side of the question, and two hours later he announced tri- 
umphantly that he had‘ broken the backbone of the strike.’ 
Under these circumstances it is vain to hope that anything can 
be gained by striking. We must vote out of office those men 
who seem to think that labor is entirely wrong and capital always 
in the right when there is a dispute between the two interests 
The strike has served a good purpose in that it has been another 
objeet lesson to the masses how they must expect to achieve their 
rigbts. I don’t say that the American Railway Union will be- 
come a political organization, but I think there will be a sponta- 
neous awakéning of all organized labor to the necessity for 
unified action at the polls.” 
The convention was followed by a meeting of the General 
Strike Committee, and on August 5th it was decided to 
declare the strike off in the city of Chicago, with the ex- 
ception of the local unions on the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois and the Santa Fé, where it remains in full force on 
some local questions. The decision does not apply to sys- 
tems outside of Chicago, tho they are expected to aceept 
it speedily. The Pullman employés are left to settle their 
own difficulty, already a large number having commenced 
work. On the 3d, 500, a majority of whom were former 
strikers, reported for duty in the repair department, and 
before noon forty had applied for their old places. The 
total number that struck was only 600. Meanwhile, still 
more regiments have been withdrawn, and so long 
as there is no attack upon the Pullman shops as 
the result of opening, which seems improbable, the 
entire force will be withdrawn before long. At a 
conference of labor leaders in Columbus on the 2d, 
representing the United Mine Workers, the American Rail- 
way Union, the Knightsof Labor and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employés,steps were taken to 
form a political party composed of all organized labor. The 
head of the movement is John McBride, President of the 
United Mine Workers and one of the most conservative of 
the labor leaders. They are to meet on August 15th, the 
day after the Populists meet to nominate their State 
ticket. They assert that they will be able to cast 200,000 
votesin the State and claim the election of two Congress- 
men in Cincinnati and Cleveland. The coal strike, also, 
has at last been declared off, the miners’ convention voting 
for that result,and work was resumed at the terms first an- 
nounced by the operators, forty cents aton. The vote in 
the convention stood 137 to 96 in favor of declaring the 
strike off. 


... The Tariff diseussion has gone on without reaching any 
definite result. Agreement-seems to be as far off as ever, 
altho some claim that it will not be long before, by mutual 
concessions, a result approximately satisfactory to both 
sides will be reached. There was a report that an arrange- 
ment had been secured by which the sugar trust had an 
even greater allowance made to it, and it was stated that 
this had received the support of the President. That has 
been stoutly denied, and just what conference has been 
going on among the Democratic members is not certain. 
The Louisiana Senators, it is reported, have made a coali- 
tion with the two Populist Senators, and declare that they 
will stand by the original agreement, or else kill the bill. 
On August 6th the House conferees were hopeful of an 
agreement, but the Senate members saw no chance of any - 
thing but disagreement. In that case there would be 
nothing but adjournment and the continuance of the 
McKinley Bill. 


....-The Gray Senate Committee, appointed to investigate 
the sugar scandal, reported on the second of August exon- 
erating everybody from any blame, and declaring that the 
statements published in The Philadelphia Press to the 
effect that Secretary Carlisle, Democratic Senators and 
Sugar Trust officials arranged the schedule, appeared to 
be without personal knowledge, and to have been made 
without good authority. Examination of the different 
persons involved brought complete denials of any improper 
conduct, and there was no evidence that such had existed. 


...-In accordance with Governor Tillman’s proclamation 
all the distilleries throughout the State opened on the first 
of August. There was no excitement and no attempt to 
seize liquor or close unlicensed places, The Supreme 
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Court has been asked to call an extra session to decide th 
constitutionality of the Act of 1898, under which the dis- 
tilleries have been opened. At Aiken Judge Aldrich 
signed, on thé'2d, an order restraining the local authorities 
from interfering with the State dispensers in the dis- 


charge of their duties. This was to test the law, and the 
case will probably be carried through rapidly. 


-..- The New York Constitutional Convention Committee 
has reported in favor of unseating the five Democratic del- 
egates from the Senate district, including Gravesend. 
They are, however, to have the privilege of the House, but 
not to be allowed to vote. 


....-The Agricultural Appropriation bill has been passed, 
the Senate withdrawing its amendment in regard to the 
Russian Thistle. 


FOREIGN. 

-.--The war between Japan and China has progressed 
rapidly during the week,and both Governments haveissued 
proclamations of war. The Japanese made theirs on 
August ist, and China, in a manifesto by the Emperor on 
the 3d, accepted the challenge, laying all blame for blood- 
shed upon Japan. There has been considerable fighting. 
A sharp cortest was fought near Seoulon the land between 
the Japanese and Chinese forces, in which the Chinese ap- 
pear to have gained a strong advantage, which was lost 
in asecond engagement soon after. On the other hand, 
the Japanese fleet, according to report, captured, early in 
the week, two Chinese ironclads and sunk another, reported 
to be the most formidable of the Chinese warships. Later re- 
ports have told of three more Chinese warships captured. 
The Japanese fleet is said to be off the harbor of Taku, the 
port of Tien-tsin and Peking; and torpedoes have been 
placed in the mouth of the river there, as alsoin the mouth 
of the Yang-tse. China is making strenuous efforts to 
secure ships and ammunition from Europe or any country 
where she can find them. According to the latest reports, 
two ships of war have left England flying the Spanish flag, 
with the expectation that they will be transferred to the 
Chinese Government as soon as they can get to sea. It has 
been said, also, that China has applied to the South Amer- 
ican countries for some of their ships of war which are 
not needed just now. The question of the English trans- 
port carrying Chinese troops that was sunk by the Jap- 
anese fleet was raised by the demand by its owners for 
damages from Japan through the English Government. 
The Japanese Government has expressed its regret for the 
loss of the ship, and affirmed its willingness, should 
investigation prove that they were in the wrong, to make 
all dune reparation. There is widely different opinion 
as to the facts in the case. The latest reports seem to indi- 
cate that the Japanese used every means possible to pre- 
vent the attack, but could not do otherwise than they did, 
unless they were willingto let the ship go with all the 
troops. There wasa report that the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy had united in action to protect 
foreign interest in the different treaty ports.’ This has 
since beag denied. France and Russia are not inclined to 
join in theaction. Just what course will be taken is not 
yet apparent, but the United States Minister, Mr. Denby, 
has been ordered to return at once to Peking. This, how- 
ever, has not been confirmed. There has been some dis- 
turbance in the city of Kobe, Japan, a Japanese mob at- 
tacking the Chinese residents ; also in Taku and Canton, 
where the Japanese have been set upon by the Chinese 
rougks. At Shanghai the European municipal council 
has warned volunteers to be ready to act promptly in the 
event of rioting or incendiarism. 


...-In England Sir William Harcourt has moved a time 
limit for each clause of the Evicted Tenants’ bill and final 
closure of committee stage to take place August 7th. This 
was earnestly opposed by Mr. Baifour in view of the fact 
that there had been only two days’ debate in committee. 
The Unionists have decided to abstain from further partici- 
pation in the discussion of the Evicted Tenants’ bill, and 
when it was called up in the House of Commons the front 
opposition benches were empty. A large number of amend- 
ments had been announced but none were presented. 


.--Emperor William has reversed the action of Chan- 
cellor Caprivi, and has pressed for the carrying out of the 
anti anarchist bill. The Chancellor had urged that the 
Emperor wait for the discussion of the subject in the Fed- 
eral Council; but the Emperor declined, and has directed 
him to prepare drafts of repressive acts, to be submitted 
both to the Reichstag and the Prussian Landtag. 


..--An anti-lynching committee has been formed in 
England, including among its members the Duke of 
Argyll, Sir John E. Gorst, Justin McCarthy and others, to 
join with a similar committee in this country to remove 
the prevalence oflynching. It is generally understood that 
this is the result of Miss Ida Wells’s addresses. 


...- The latest dispatches from Minister Willis, at Hono- 
lulu, stated that he had accorded to the Republic of Hawaii 
the same recognition that he had previously accorded to 
the Provisional Government. Everything at Honolulu 
appears to be quiet, the present form of Government re- 
ceiving general acceptance. 


..--It is reported that the Spanish Government has pur- 
chased three cruisers from English firms, to be fitted out 
and dispatched to the Philippine Islands to protect them 
against the encroachments of Japan. It is possible that 
these may be the ships that it was supposed were to be 
sold to China. 


...-The “ Vigilant” has been.twice during the week vic- 
torious over the “‘ Britannia,’ in each case there being a 
stiff breeze and considerable sea. Both races were in chan- 
nel waters. 


.---Cholera is said to be epidemic in Marseilles, tho the 


statement is denied by the Mayor. Elsewhere there has 
been no great increase of the disease. 
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BURDENS MADE EASY. 


WHEN the Savior speaks, as he so often does, of bear- 
ing the yoke, the reference is generally understood to be 
to his spiritual commands. So his yoke is contrasted 
with that of the Pharisees which neither the people of 
that time nor their fathers were able to bear. Naturally 
the yoke became synonymous with burden, and also a 
mark of servitude. In the passage where Christ calls 
upon those that labor and are heavy laden to take his 
yoke upon them, there is, perhaps, an additional signifi- 
cance, which, without excluding the other meaning, may 
bring a thought of comfort and help. 

He was looking upon the busy fields of Galilee, into 
the bustling streets of Capernaum. Everywhere there 
was lator. Everywhere men, women and children were 
at work. Some eager, some despondent, some success- 
ful, some accounting all their effort but failure; all were 
weary, for do the best they could, the labor meant 
heavy lading of those already worked to the extreme. 
Adding weight to every physical burden there was a 
mental and a moral weight that dragged them still fur- 
ther down. They were in“ bondage politically and spir- 
itually. 

A divine pity filled the Savior’s heart. What could 
he do or say to help? He could not raise their wages, 
lighten the weight of the jars of water or the bundles of 
wheat, increase the fertility of the soil, or remove the 
oppression of Herod ; for he held his wonderful, miracu- 
lous power always subordinate to spiritual influence. He 
could perhaps help them out of his own experience. He, 
too, had been, and was still a laborer. He, too, saw little 
fruit of his labor. He, too, knew what it was to be dis- 
couraged, what it was to find labor transmuted into a 
burden, which at times seemed too heavy for human 
limbs to bear. He realized, infinitely more keenly than 
they could, the weight of a task whose magnitude even 
we, atthis distance of time, can only dimly realize. How 
did he bear it? By meekness and lowliness of heart. 
But how tell them? To repeat the words merely would 
be to add but another to the precepts that already loaded 
down their lives. = 

Here and there in the multitude he saw one carrying 
his load with his arms; and oh, how the arms and hands 
ached! Another carried his upon the head, and the stiff- 
ened neck bore silent witness to the weight, The greater 
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number, learning wisdom from experience, took advan- 
tage of the yoke, a simple piece of wood, sometimes 
straight, sometimes fitted to the shoulders, which dis- 
tributed the weight over the whole body, and made it 
possible to carry easily a burden that would otherwise be 
overwhelming. Sothe Savior took as an illustration this 
simple thing in use in every house then as now. To it 
he likened that meekness which does not claim undue 
relief, but cheerfully accepts the burden as it comes; 
that humility which realizes that Jabor is the common 
lot of all, no one being better than his fellow ; that dis- 
tinction is not by ruling, but by service. 

So he said : ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me, for 1 am meek and lowly 
of heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” He makes 
no promise to take away the burden. The laborer is to 
be a laborer still. Rest is to come not from inaction but 
from increased ability. The burden is light, not be- 
cause its intrinsic weight is lessened, but because it 
is removed from the feeble arms to the shoulders, which 
are far better able to carry it. 

Would that we could ali learn this lesson. Much that 
is now drudgery would be almost pleasure, much that is 
harsh would lose its power to hurt. 





THE CATHOLIC TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 


Not since Father Mathew's day have there been signs 
of such a temperance revival in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

This sudden temperance crusade has not come so sud- 
denly as might seem to the uninstructed observer to be 
thecase. The Father Mathew societies are numerous over 
the country, and the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
has been increasing its members rapidly, and a number 
of benefit societies, like the Irish-Catholic Benevolent 
Union, have made total abstinence a condition of mem- 
bership. By degrees there has grown up a sentiment 
among the ecclesiastics of the Church favoring not sim- 
ply temperance but total abstinence, and Archbishop Ire- 
land and Bishop Watterson have been leaders in this 
movement. Nor must we forget the impulsive and 
courageous labors of Martin Griffin, of, Philadelphia, 
who has done especially good work by denouncing by 
name those Catholic newspapers which publish adver- 
tisements of liqour dealers, and those ecclesiastics, 
whether bishop, archbishop or cardinal, who indorse 
them, 

During the last week the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union held its annual meeting at St. Paul and made 
Bishop Watterson its President for the coming year. It 
was addressed in the most vigorous terms by Archbishop 
Ireland and others, and it adopted a statement enthusias- 
tically approving of Bishop Watterson’s action in exclud- 
ing liquor dealers from Catholic societies, and the de- 
cision of the Papal Delegate sustaining the bishop. The 
statement calls attention to the ‘‘ scandal of a preponder- 
ating number of Catholics in the saloon business” as ‘‘ a 
disgrace too long endured,” and it says : 





‘““We urge all Catholics to banish liquor from their 
homes, and from their social and political clubs. Let 
Catholic banquets be made remarkable by the absence of 
all alcoholic drinks; let saloon keepers be excluded from 
membership in all societies of Catholics; give no support 
to Catholic papers which allow liquor dealers to advertise 
in their columns. 

Archbishop Satolli sent the meeting the following tel- 
egram : 

“* My blessing upon the Convention! I pray that the 
best fruits follow from it. The Total Abstinence Society 
is the guardian of the homes of America. They who strive 
for the mastery restrain themselves from all intoxicating 
drinks. They are they who receive the incorruptible 
crown. For religion and country.” 

And the Pope sent them his blessing. 

What we are concerned with is the outcome of this 
new movement. Will the Roman Catholic Church put 
itself effectively on record against the saloon? The 
Council of Baltimore said some very good words ten 
years ago, and advised liquor dealers to go out of the 
business ; but, like very much which that Council recom- 
mended, this utterance was not enforced except by afew 
bishops. What could be expected so long as the paper 
which had the special indorsement of the presiding 
Archbishop and Cardinal, and which was published 
under the shadow of his cathedral, accepted the adver- 
tisements of liquor dealers, or so long as in this city an 
unbiased observer could not tell whether Tammany was 
more a creature of the saloons or of the Catholic Church? 

What the result of this new movement will be de- 
pends chiefly upon the bishops. If a goodly number of 
them are men like Bishop Watterson the effect will be 
very great. Bishop Watterson is determined to make 
the saloon business in the Catholic Church disgraceful. 
Archbishop Satolli has not said it is disgraceful ; but he 
has said that Bishop Watterson was acting within the 
limits of his authority and ought to be obeyed, and that 
his commands have the approval of non-Catholics as 
well as of Catholics, a recognition of the value of the good 
opinion of non-Catholics, which we are glad tosee. If 
The Wine and Spirit Gazette, of this city, dared Arch- 
bishop Corrigan to put the same discredit upon the 
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liquor business which Bishop Watterson has done, it was 
anything but wise. And yet Archbishop Corrigan in 
his sounding reply to the challenge of the liquor sellers 
in which he says he has yet to learn what fear is in the 
discharge of his duty, seems timorons about hastenirg 
into a conflict with them. He says quite too carefully 


that *‘ acceptance of principles is not to be confounded 


with the blind application of the same. on all occasions 
and under all circuinstances.” We shall be most happily 
disappointed if there is any immediate change any where 
in this ecclesiastical province or in any of our larger 
cities. What we would like is to see an application of 
these principles at least tosome extent and to have some 
stigma put upon the saloon business. Itdoes not seem 
too much to require that no new Catholic society organ- 
ized in this archdiozese shall be allowed to receive liquor 
sellers as members. 

We pick up from the pile of Catholic papers upon our 
table The Catholic Times, of Philadelphia, edited by the 
Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL.D., which says of the Papal 
delegate : 


“* Whether saloon-keeping or liquor selling was in itself 
wrong was a matter which his Eminence did not touch 
upon ; whether this decree of expelling liquor dealers from 
Catholic societies should be adopted by other bishops or 
not was a matter which his Eminence did not touch 
upon either. All that is shown is that the simple approval 
of Bishop Watterson’s action is limited to that action, 
and does not so far warrant its being applied to other dio- 
ceses. Nor does it touch upon the principle of liquor-sell- 
ing atall, but simply contemplates the actual fact< of in- 
temperance, which the bishop proceeded aguinst, and 
which his Eminence condemned by indorsing his action. 

‘* Now it seems to us not all necessary to go into the ab- 
stract morality of the subject, especially when we are all 
agreed upon the existence of those evils of which we 
speak.”’ 


This is a very mild sort of talk, and on reading it we 
naturally turn to its advertising columns to see if they 
offer any explanation. There we find one flarine adver- 
tisement, ‘‘ Pure Rye Whiskies,” another displayed ad- 
vertisement of ‘*Climax Rye Whisky,” two kinds of 
‘*Sour Mash Whiskies,” and ‘* Ned White Bourbov,” and 
yet another advertisement of ‘‘ Wines and Brandies.” 
There is something stronger than milk in the Lambert 
cocoanut. We pick up the next Philadelphia paper, The 
Catholic Standard, and we find an entire depariment of 
advertisements given to wines and liquors, next to the 
column which advertises the Catholic coileges. Opposite 
the advertisement of the school of the Convent of our 
Lady of Mercy is one of an ‘‘ importer of wines and liq- 
uors,” while Mount St. Joseph’s Cullege is put next toa 
couple of advertisements of *‘ brewers, bottlers and malt- 
sters” and ‘California wine and brandy”; aud not far 
off is the advertisement.of a seaside resort, among whose 
attractions are ‘‘ a bar, with the finest liquors and cigars.” 
Turning over the clipping, we find on the other side the 
following : 

‘*We trust that both the Rev. Clergy and the Faithful 
will continue to patronize this paper, as they have done for 
so many years. It will continue to be the medium of the 
publication of our official notices. +P. J. RYAN, 

“Archbishop of Philadelphia,” 

So much for the Catholic Church. Now let us quote a 
word from the talk at a Protestant ministers’ meeting at 
Saratoga. Mr. James F. Dailey of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, made an address on the relation of the liquor 
business to the Church. He had been examining the 
names of the signers for applications for licenses of 
saloons in Philadelphia, and found that a large number 
were official members of the Church. Sheriff Clem- 
ent, he said, is an officer in Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, and his name is on the applications for licenses 
for two of the lowest saloons in the Ninth Ward, In 
Russell Conwells’s immense Baptist Church the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees signs applications for 
saloon licenses. In the Protestant Episcopil Church, 
Sunday-school teachers, trustees and thirty-seven vestry- 
men signed for from one to five times each. District- 
Attorney Graham, who has represented the Presbyterian 
Church in the General Assembly, is another signer. 
Evidently some public opinion needs to be created on 
both sides of the line. 


» 


THE CONVERSION OF DEBS. V 


Mr. Dress says that under present circumstances he 
shall never favor another strike ; that it is impossible to 
fight the Government ; that as soon as the Government 
put its hand upon the strike it had to collapse, and that 
he cannot stand in the way of employésat Pullman going 
back to their work. He says that there is one thing now 
to be done and that is tosecure the object by legislation ; 
and he proposes to ally himself and all his forces with 
the Populists of Indiana and the neighboring S:ates for 
the purpose of securing such legislation as will please 
them. 

So far good. Mr. Debs has found out that he was a 
very foolish man. He ought to have known bef reha: d, 
for he claims to be intelligent, that he was butting 
against the United States Government and against the 
government of every State where his strike was to extend. 
He ought to have known that no Government, however 
closely it may approach to anarchy, can endure to have 
its laws overthrown and the property of its citizens 
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destroyed without interference. That was as plain a 
fact before as itis now. Mr. Debs did not expect to gain 

‘ his purpose without violence. He sympathized with the 
violence which prevented the operation of the railroad 
trains, He wanted that violence to succeed; and the 
brain of an idiot ought to have seen that neither nation 
nor State could permit anything of the sort. He had 
seen strikes run up against the Government before and 
had seen them put down. Now he recognizes that what 
he did was against the law and he says he must change 
the law. 

Well, what would he do? We suppose the first thing 
he would do would be to have the State pass a law which 
should tell Mr. Pullman what wages he must pay his 
workmen; and we suppose he would have the Scate tell 
the railroad companies whom they should employ and 
what wages they should pay. Very good. Let him doit; 
but when he does it let it be understood that it will not be 
Mr. Pullman that owns the Paullman works, that it will 
not be the LUinois Central that owns its line, but that it 
will be the State that owns all this property. Perhaps 
that is what Mr. Debs wants. When the State owns the 
capital it can do with it what it pleases. But when that 
time comes the State will also own the lavor, and it can 
tell the labor to dv what it pleases. That is, capital and 
labor will no longer be free, but slave; for when the 
State owns the factories and owns the land, then the 
laborer will have to do asthe State orders or he can 
make no living. 

While Mr, Debs is securing this revolution of society, 
there is one thing to be said to those who have large re- 
sponsibilities as employers of labor. It is an imperative 
duty that they ob-serve a conciliatory attitude toward 
their employés. A man who treats his employés like 
Christian brethren, wno is interested in them, who shows 
that he is not a mere seltish money gatherer, is very 
much more likely to get on well with his employ és, than 
one-who is overbearing, evenif he be reasonable. Strikes 
do not come so much from the unreasonableness of the 
employers as they do from their ungraciousness. An 
employer should keep himself in touch with his work- 
men, and not simply deal with them at long range 
through his foremen, It isas much his business to know 
how his workmen are getting on as it is to know how 
his work is getting on. There is such a thing as religion 
in business, as a soul in a corporation. 


MISSION INTERESTS IN CHINA, JAPAN AND 
KOREA. 


EVERY one interested in mission work in Eastern Asia 
will watch with concern the war which has just broken 
out, anxious lest personal friends be in danger and mis- 

- sion enterprises be seriously hampered. The fact that 
all three countries involved are mission fields and that 
the prominent cities of all are occupied with a greater or 
less fo1ce of missionaries, makes it necessary to look at 
the situation fairly and candidly. 

In Korea the Presbyterian Board occupies Seoul, 
Fusan and Gensan, on the east coast; and Pyeng-Yang 
in the interior, Of these Fusan and Gensan are the only 
places liable to injury from the Japanese fleets. But the 
work in both places is comparatively recent and not so 
well established as at Seoul. The Methodist Board has 
little established work outside of. Seoul, and has with- 
drawn all iis missionaries from the interior stations to 
that city. Aside from these there are some Australian 
missionaries, Presbyteriaps, working in connection with 
the Presbyterian Board. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, Church of Eagland, has some mis- 
sionaries at Seoul and Chemulpo. In Seoul the mission- 
aries are practically safe, being under the care of the 
United States Legation and the protection of United 
States soldiers from the ship of war at Chemulpo, the 
port of Seoul. S. far as Korea is concerned, therefore, 
there need be no great anxiety. 

In Japan the priocipal port that may fear attack from 
the Cninese fleet is Nagasaki, occupied by the Reformed 
(Datch) Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Church Missionary Society of Eugland. It is probable, 
however, according to the latest reports, that the foreign 
fleets will protect this city, and thus the missionaries 
there need fear no attacx. The same may be said of 
Yokobama and Tokio, where almost all of the missionary 
boards are represented, There are a number of other 
places along the coast occupied by the societies, but in 
most cases they are protected and there is very little 
need of fear-of any harm to come to them, especially in 
view of the repeated victories of the Japanese fleet over 
the Chinese. 

Attention will be especially attracted to China, for 
there, aside from the danger of injury from the Japanese 
fleets, there is the still greater dauger of injury from the 
hostility of the people. The action of the foreign Gov- 
ernments in enforciug the neutrality of the ports of 
Amoy, Canton, Ningpo, Chinkiang, Fuchau, Shanghai, 
Hankow anid Tien-tsiao, all of whicn are mission stations, 
relieves the situation very much, as there ure very few 
other cities along the coast that might suffer from an 
attack, almost the only, one of importance being Chefu, 
where the Presbyterian Church and the China Inland 
Mission have a large force of laborers and considerable 
property. Tne greatest danger, however, to the mission- 
aries, as we have said, is not from the Japanese fleets, 
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but from the hostility of the Chinese to all foreigners, 
without drawing distinction between Europeans and 
Americans on the one hand and. the hated Japanese. 
This is especially to be feared in the Yang-tse Valley, 
where there are a large number of mission stations, 
among them Wuhu, Nanking, Hankow and Husueh, 
Almost all the mission boards are represented along this 
valley, and while as yet there has been no especial indi- 
cation of danger, the well-known turbulence of the people 
is liable to break out atany time. 

In addition to the danger from war there is the danger 
resulting from the plague, which has been so destructive 
at Hongkong and Canton. We give in another column 
a full account of the situation from one who was him- 
self a missionary for many years in Amoy, and also 
some notes from Dr. Henry, of Canton. They sufficient- 
ly indicate the serious condition of matters and make it 
evident that the hostility aroused by the fear of the 
plague and the hatred of foreign intervention in any 
Way, may subject the missionaries to considerable 
anxiety and possible trouble. 

The situation thus, while it can hardly be called 
dangerous, is certainly serious, and those interested not 
merely in the personal safety and comfort of those who 
represent the Churches in these lands, but who desire the 
welfare of the evangelical communities, may well pray 
earnestly for good, and that, as in so many cases else- 
where, what has seemed to be a great danger may re- 
sult in increased opportunities. 


> 
> 


THE KOREAN WAR. 


DvuRinG the week the Korean war has taken on seri- 
ous proportions. War has actually been declared by 
both Japan and China, and engagements have been 
fought on land and sea. 

The question which has the right of it is not an easy 
one to answer, The presumption is always against the 
aggressor; but it is often difficult and here impossible 
to tell certainly which was the aggressor, altho the first 
blow was struck by Japan. Japan, however, claims that 
when she made her attack upon the Chinese cruisers the 
latter power had really begun war, not merely by a per- 
emptory demand that Japan should withdraw her troops 
from Korea, but by sending a body of troops over the 
fiontier for the purpose of enforcing that demand. So 
far as we can see, Japan has quite as much right as China - 
to intervene in Korean affairs ; for the suzerainty of China 
over Korea has for a long time been merely nominal, and 
the interference of Japan in Korean affairs has been rec- 
ognized hy treaty as legitimate. 

The reports from the seat of war’ are conflicting, and 
those from the Chinese side delayed and apparently un- 
trustworthy. There is the report of a second sea fight, 
the particulars of which have not come to hand, in which 
Japan was again successful; and the honors of war 
seem to rest with Japan aiso in the conflict near Seoul. 
The Japanese forces hold Seoul, and the King of Korea 
is their prisoner. It would seem that an attack made by 
the Japanese soldiers on the Chinese Army, who were 
intrenched a few miles off, was at first unsuccessful, but 
that afterward they renewed the attack and secured the 
position, completely routing the Chinese force. That the 
Chinese thus far have suffered reverse seems to be indi- 
cated by the degradation, or at least admonition of the 
greatest of the Chinese statesmen, the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang ; altho it is not very well understood here whether 
the young Emperor, with his new advisers, has driven 
the veteran statesman into retirement, as the German 
Emperor degraded Bismarck, or whether he has simply 
received notification to use greater diligence and avoid 
failures in future. If he is removed from control it 
augurs ill for China. 

Whatever progress China has made in preparation for 
such a war as this is due to Li Hung Chang, who has had 
to fight almost alone againsi the inherited stolidity of 
the people and of the cours. If China has any army 
trained in modern methods it is because Li Hung Chang 
has trained his own 50,000 soldiers ; if China has any 
ships of war, any arsenals, any navy yards, they are the 
work of Li Hung Chang. It the navy and army are im- 
perfectly drilled or officered or ill supplied with stores 
and ammunition of war it is because Li Hung Chang has 
been thwarted ia his efforts. On the other hand, Japan 
has for twenty years been hastening to adopt every for- 
eign improvement. Her army has had the best training, 
her ships are made at home and officered by Japanese who 
have been trained in the best military schools abroad ; 
the management is honest, thorough and skillful. It 
is true that Japan has but 40,000,000 of people 
and China 400,000,000, and that if the war should 
be prolonged for ten years Japan would be worn 
out; but it is by no means clear that by rapid advance 
Japan could not pass the Korean border into Chinese 
territory, and then Peking is not far off. It is quite 
within the possibilities that before China could gather 
her soldiers Japan might send an army which would 
capture the capital and end the dynasty, and find that 
the larger part of Caina would welcome the chang=; for- 
there has been a rebellion all the time imminent and 
sometimes active in favor of the old Ming dynasty as 
against that which holds the throne, and which is re- 
garded as representing a race quite as foreign as the 
Japanese themselves, 
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ON THE PROPORTION OF MULATTOES, 


Wé are glad to publish the following note from Dr. 
John A. Broadus, than whom no man ‘is more held in 
honor by the Southern Baptists :# 


I have noticed a curiously increasing strength of state- 
ment in editorial references of THE INDEPENDENT to the 
proportion of Negroes having some white blood. Last 
spring you said generally that very many of them were so. 
Somebody wrote thinking you had overstated it, and you 
argued the correctness of your statement by referring to 
the very large proportion of mulattoes in the colleges and 
other schools established by Northern liberality in South- 
ern States; and also, if I remember, to the large proportion 
seen on railways and the streets of cities. Afterward, 
when a Southern Presbyterian minister had objected to 
some proposed measures as tending to amalgamation, you 
replied that amalgamation exists already, for that almost 
all the colored people have some white blood. I think your 
last expression was as strong as this. Of course you would 
like to get at the facts; and, as a lifelong Southerner, I 
offer the following statements for your consideration. 

The large proportion of mulattoes in the colleges, etc., 
is itself partly a product of race feeling. They do not wish 
to be confounaed with the common run of black people, 
and are on that account much more generally ambitious 
to qualify themselves for some pursuit which will in a 
sense keep them separate. Besides, those having white 
blood are, upon the whole, more likely to be intelligent. 
In truth, the mulattoes occupy a very painful position, 
which ought to excite sympathy. They cry out against the 
unwillingness of white people to associate with them, 
partly for the very reason that they are unwilling to asso- 
ciate with the blacks. A similar aspiration on their part 
after something else than the work of common field hands 
with the common black people, accounts for the large pro- 
portion of mulattoes in the cities and on the trains. If you, 
take into account the great country regions, even in the 
grain country, and still more in the cotton country, where 
the immense mass of the colored people live, the propor- 
tion of mulattoes in the whole colored population of the 
South would be found not near so great as has been sup- 
posed. If I were to venture a rough guess, for the entire 
Southern country, it would be not more than one-tenth. 

Another way in which persons little acquainted with 
the Negroes are misled is-in regard to the brown Negroes, 
whom they suppose to have white blood. But these come 
from brown tribes in Africa; and we who have always 
lived among them know well the difference between them 
and mulattoes. 

When you speak of the great number of mulattoes as 
showing the gross immorality of Southern whites, it might 
be well at the same time to remember that in otherregions 
there is no inevitable and permanent physical mark con- 
tinued through numerous generations to show every case 
of sexual immorality in parentage. If there were, the re- 
sults would doubtless often be startling and painful. In 
all countries and ages sexual vice isa great and dreadful 
fact. 


We have no memory of ever having said that ‘‘ almost 
all the colored people have s)mé white blood,” or any- 
thing tantamount toit. The nearest to it that we can 
find in our files is the following, in reply to a Presby- 
terian minister in the South : 


«We have just seen a statement by Bishop B. T. Tanner, 
of the African M. E. Church, a very competent observer, 
who says that of the six hundred Negro farmers who came 
in to attend the Tuskegee Conference, two weeks ago, half 
were evidently of mixed blood; aud that is in the black 
belt. Noone canvisit Hampton Institute, Fisk University, 
Atlanta, Spelman or Orangeburg without seeing it clear 
in the face of the pupils that the majority of them are not 
pure Negroes.” 


Far be it from us to dwell on the number of the mu- 
lattoes in the South as ‘‘showing the gross immorality 
of Southern whites.” When we have occasion to 
refer to such immorality North or South we shall 
refer rather to the countenance given to those who 
unblushingly receive the support of their neighbors, al- 
tho known to be of evil lives. Such men have been 
found not in Kentucky nor in the South alone. What 
we use the fact of abundant and notorious miscegenation 
for is to prove several other things, such as : 

1. Tbat the pretended race aversion between whites 
and blacks is a contemptible and transparent sham. 

2. That laws forbidding marriage between white and 
colored people are laws to foster and perpetuate vice. 

8. That the horror of “‘ social equality ” is unreal, and 
simply a phase of a sinful caste spirit. 

4, That a mulatto is as much a white man as a black 
man; that a quadroon is more white than black; and 
that it is contemptible for white people todeny the rights 
of their own blood, even should the»deny the rights of 
Negro blood, and compel mulattoes and quadroons to 
‘“* occupy a very painful position.” 

We have no doubt that there is a large preponderance, 
‘in the South, of full-blooded Negroes, and that not all of 
them are coal black. 


> 
> 





The Charleston Enquirer , edited by the Rev. George C. 
Rowe, the thoroughly reliable pastor of the colored Con- 
gregational church at Charleston, S. C., publishes a long 
statement in the form ofan investigation of the Negro or- 
phanage conducted by the Rev. D. J. Jenkins, for which 
he is soliciting funds in the North with the backing of the 
Charleston News and Courver. The Enquirer says that 
the collections are made on false pretenses, and that the 
school, instead of being an orphanage, is a pay school, of 
the usual kind for Negro children. 
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Cditorial Uotes. 


In our issue this wi William H. Tolman, Pb.D., who 
is Secretary of the City Vigilance League, gives an account 
of Dr. Parkhurst and his work ; Dr. Joseph Cook discusses 
the causes and consequences of the Debs strike; James 
Payn’s English Notes are as usual miscellaneous and in- 
teresting; Bishop Haygood compares the slavery of the 
labor unions with the old chattel slavery; Henry S. Bur- 
rage, D.D., pays a beautiful tribute to the memory of the 
wife of Professor Tholuck, lately deceased ; Gilbert Parker 
offers the second of his series of three articles on American 
life as seen by an Englishman traveling through the coun- 
try ; the Rev. T. G. Steward gives a graphic picture of the 
strike in Montana; the Hon. Darwin R. James shows what 
the awakening effect of the visit of the World’s Fair has 
been to the Navajoes; G. W. Petersen gives the best ac- 
count we have seen of two or three events which have con- 
vulsed German society; the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop de- 
seribes the birth of the Republic of Hawaii; Miss Walker 
offers some notes on recent sculpture; E. I. Stevenson 
supplies some musical notes ; the Rev. John B. Devins de- 
scribes the Moody summer meetings at Northfield; Percy 
L. Parker tells of the Grindelwald reunion conference in 
Switzerland ; J. A. Davis, D.D., describes the plague in 
China; the Rev. William F. Gibbons reports evangelistic 
work in the mining regions of Pennsylvania; Prof. W. W. 
Bailey talks about the wild flowers of August, and George 
E. Walsh and J. W. Caughey treat of agricultural topics. 
There are poems by Bliss Carman, Estelle B. Clark, Charles 
L.. Thompson, D.D., and Ella F. Mosby ; and stories by Ida 
M. Brady, Henry Austin and Isabella M. Andrews. 





THE week has been one of absolute suspense in Congress. 
Both the Senate and the House have been waiting to see 
what their Committee of Conference might do, and as we 
go to press it has done nothing. There have been rumors 
upon rumors, assertions that everything had been agreed 
upon, met by assertions in the same papers the next day or 
on the same day in papers of the other political faith, that 
nothing had been or could be agreed upon. The simple 
fact is that the Democratic Senators from Louisiana have 
accepted in full the Republican doctrine of protection; 
they are Democratic protectionists. And the Democratic 
Senators from Maryland, Ohio and New Jersey, who are 
taking care of the interests of the sugar refiners, have 
equally accepted the Republican policy of protection. They 
are Democrats who have been converted to the Republican 
platform. The Democratic papers are abusing Messrs. 
Gorman, Brice. McPherson and Smith as if they were the 
creatures of the sugar trust; but their conduct in insist- 
ing upon protection for the refiners is no worse than the 
conduct of the Senators from Louisiana in insisting upon 
protection for the cane growers. It seems impossible as a 
matter of political policy that the Democrats shall not 
semehow come together and pass their bill with some 
changes that will be no change. The alternative is to have 
the McKinley Act continue in operation, which would be 
such a confession of incompetence as could hardly be con- 
ceived possible. 


THE Senate Committee of Investigation on the sugar 
scandal report that they can find no evidence inculpating 
Senator Camden, of West Virginia, and Senator Smith, of 
New Jersey, the two men against whom the charges were 
specially directed. Both men had denied that they had 
dealt at all in sugar certificates while the matter was be- 
fore Congress, and there was some evidence presented that 
they had been guilty of perjury in this statement. Their 
subsequent testimony was by no means satisfactory. Sen- 
ator Camden would not swear positively that the photo- 
graphed order to buy sugar, with his signature, was not in 
his handwriting: but he did not believe it was. Senator 
Smith acknowledged that he had in January or February 
bought « thousand shares of sugar stock, altho he had pre- 
viously sworn that he had had no transactions in the stock 
during the session. He did not say that he had sold it, 
and if not he bas made twenty thousand dollars on that 
speculation. We hope the exculpating report of the com- 
mittee isa just one. While we wish no crime covered up 
we prefer to believe that no crime was committed. But 
for a Senator to deal in stocks whose value he knows will 
depend on his vote is a crime next to treason. We are at 
least glad of the warning that has been given. 








Is there not a superintendent of Indian affairs by the 
name of Browning ? If there is, does he do anything ? Does 
he take any responsibility ? If anything is reported in the 
papers it is always done by the Assistant Superintendent, 
General Armstrong, who is now credited with having 
ordered charges to be brought against the former superin- 
tendent of Perris Indian School, in California. He says 
that special examinations will be made of the financial 
management of Fort Shaw and Chilocco schools, and he 
asserts that there is ‘“‘more rascality in bonded schools 
than in any other branch of the Indian service” and that 
“very few bonded schools are free from fraud and corrup- 
tion.”” We simply do not believe such general statements. 
We recall that when he first came into office General Arm- 
strong had an interview with himself published in which 
he favored.a general overhauling of the whole system of 
Indian education, and that he has been endeavoring to 
have the superintendents of Indian schools taken out from 
under the civil service rules. It looks as if this general 
charge against them wasa part of an effort to worry them 
out of office and to break down the system. Again weask, 
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Is it not about time that the Commissioner should have 
got educated so that he can take some responsibility him- 
self, and not have it made to appear that his assistant 
makes all the decisions and has all the glory ? 





THE old proverb which tells us that the goose and the 
gander should have the same culinary flavoring received a 
very unfortunate illustration at Elkhorn, W. Va., one day 
last week, when a Negro mob lynched a white man who 
had killed an unoffending Negro citizen, And yet it would 
be proper to say that lynching is no sauce for either gouse 
or gander. This occurrence will attract attention for its 
unusual character, and for the lesson of warning which it 
provides. On the face of it, it seems to say to the white 
people that if they lynch Negroes the Negroes will lynch 
back, that this is a game at which twocan play. We do 
not doubt it was the lesson taught by white lynchers which 
was practiced by these Negroes. At the same time we 
wish wecould say to the Negro people that two wrongs can- 
not make a right, and that the example set to them isa 
horrible one, which should never be followed. The trouble 
is, that the scoundrels, white or black, who insult the gov- 
ernment of their State by interfering with the orderly 
prosecution of its justice,do not hear our voice nor the 
voice of any well-minded monitor. They are barbarians 
unamenable to reason. But we do beg the preachers and 
teachers and leaders of public opinion among our Negro 
citizens, to restrain the natural chuckle and intimate 
nothing but stern rebuke. If they have reason to believe 
that a Negro is to be lynched we have not a word to say 
against their defending him. Marauders who attempt to 
take a person out of the custody of the law, like those who 
took a Negro out of prison at New Iberia, La , July 23d, or 
those who caught and hanged a boy of twelve at Biloxi, 
Miss., July 13th, have no right to complain if they are re- 
sisted to the death. A man hasa right toshoot in self- 
defense, and a right tothe help of his friends if his life is 
attacked. But itis avery, very different thing to avenge 
one lynching with another. Defense is one thing, but 
offense is a very ditferent thing. 


A VERY interesting application of the principle of Chris- 
tian union is afforded by the result of a council in Chilton- 
ville, Mass., reported by The Congregationalist. Chilton- 
ville is a village in the old town of Plymouth, and has two 
Congregational churches where there ought to be but one. 
Both of them are feeble mission churches, whose houses 
are but a few rods apart. The schism between the two 
was a disgrace, and at last a proposal was made to unite; 
but a majority of the members of one of thechurches refused 
their consent. A council was caJled, and it was advised 
that a new church be formed out of the members of the 
two. Thiswasdone. One of the churches gave up its or- 
ganization, and some members of the other church joined 
in the new enterprise. The council which aided its organi- 
zation advised that only one church in the village be rec- 
ognized by the conference. The conference met, considered 
the matter, laid it over for three months, appointed a 
committee to visit the recalcitrants, but failed of success. 
Thereupon the conference received the new church into its 
membership and withdrew its fellowship from the other 
church, which is thus left to go on its own quarrelsome 
way alone. These are pretty harsh measures, but they 
appear to us to be substantially right. 


In The Herald of Gospel Liberty the Rev. E. Mudge 
calls for a “full, candid and intelligent consideration of 
the overture of the Congregational churches of New Jersey 
in behalf of union. He calls special attention to the fact 
that this overture does not ask a surrender of the name 
“Christian” from the churches which take that special 
name. He says that “no local church need change its 
present organic character.”” Its purpose is to have “‘ the 


- Congregational, Free Baptist and Christian Churches in a 


given territory form an association having in view the 
promotion of the cause of Christ.”” As we understand it 
Mr. Mudge is right. We understand that to have been 
the idea of the New Jersey Congregational Conference. 
They would like the closest union of churches now bearing 
different names without any interference with their pres- 
ent names, and working in as close a union as possible for 
the kingdom of God, not as coanected with any denomina- 
tion but as members of the great Church of Christ. 


LATER news from Constantinople shows that the earth- 
quake there was more serious even than many had sup- 
posed, altho the figures with regard to the loss of life are 
probably exaggerated. In the old city a largenumber of 
buildings were destroyed. Among them was Vizir Khan, 
in which was for many years the office of the missionaries. 
The Grand Bazar was very badly damaged, jewelers, 
money changers and all fleeing, leaving their valuables 
open. The doors were immediately closed and the whole 
place put under police guard, but the outlook for the own- 
ers as they returnis not very hopeful. The walls of the 
Bible House were somewhat cracked, but not dangerously 
so. Onevery hand people slept in the gardens or in the 
fields, fearful of entering the narrow streets of the city. 
This is the most serious earthquake that has been known 
for very many years. Only four have been recorded. in the 
years 557, 936, 1509 and 1800. From Japan, also, it becomes 
apparent that the earthquake which shook Tokio some 
weeks since was very destructive. The theological semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church mission fell,and a 
number of schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church were 
injured, so that some, including Goucher Hall, will have 
to be rebuilt. The Presbyterian mission houses were also 
damaged. There seems to be a general seismic movement 
allaround. Reports of earthquake come from Mexico and 
Bulgaria as well. 


....The Western Watchman says that its Latin is all 
right, and in the corresponding line of the next column it 
declares itself to be a magister sententiorum. Types will 
play strange freaks with the languages. 
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.-..Bishop Fallows, Reformed Episcopalian, has been 
preaching a sermon on the Debs strike, from which we 
quote the following paragraph, which we judge was in- 
tended to apply to George M. Pullman : 

* Don’t tell me that any one man hasaright to stand forth in 

his stubborness and self-pride and prevent the solutions of the 
problems that the State has called upon you to solve. It is time 
some of them went to school again—to the school of American 
patriotism.” : 
And yet we fail to see how it does apply tohim. We do 
not know how he has stood forth to prevent any solution 
of any problem. His workmen simply left him and he 
shutuphisshop. They left him in the midst of a confer- 
ence on questionsin discussion. He may be a stubborn man 
anda proud man, but so far from interfering with the solu- 
tion of problems it appears to us that he has stood one side 
and allowed the problem to be solved, and that it has been 
solved. 


...-1n Mrs. Martha F. Crow’s article in the July Forum 
‘“* Will the Co-educated Co-educate their Children?” 
there are frequent allusions to the subject of co-education- 
al marriages. Svon after Knox College had begun to ad- 
mit women to its collegiate course an anxious father 
asked Dr. John P. Gulliver, then president of thecollege, if 
the young people under his charge were not liable to fall 
in love and become engaged while in college. In reply Dr. 
Gulliver said : ‘“‘ I suppose there are not more than.two or 
three young men in the village where you live whom you 
would be willing your daughter should marry. At home 
her acquaintance is confined to them. Here she kas an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the very finest 
young men in this part of Illinois.” In telling this story 
Dr. Gulliver used to add, with a smile, that the daughter 
was sent to Knox. 


....Shortly after the General Assembly at Saratoga The 
Presbyterian Journal, commenting upon the action in re- 
gard to Prohibition, said : 

“Our Church, however, believes as strongly in unfermented 
wine and in prohibition as it does that the inspired Word is in- 
errant.” 

In a late issue commenting upon this and another matter 
we interpreted the above as follows: 

“It the |Journal] insisted that what the Assembly said with 
reference to prohibition was just as binding as what it said about 
the Bible.” 

Now the Journal replies that we have ‘‘ been misled.” 
We should be glad to have the Journal point out to us 
wherein the inference is incorrect. 


....The royal great-grand-baby was christened, which 
wasall right. And yetit was not christened in the church 
but in the drawing room of White Lodge, which is all 
wrong; tho the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Rochester were present; for, say the sticklers for Church 
order in the English papers : 

“What isthe use of Bishops endeavoring to enforce Church 
discipline when they themselves break through it as tho with a 
cart rope? How on earth are we to expect our country folk to 
bring their children to church for Baptism if the Bishops, with- 
out rhyme or reason, consent to christen Royalty in drawing 
rooms! It issimply dreadful.” 


....Congressman Bland tells the House of Representa- 
tives that if the Tariff bill fails of passing, he shall ask the 
Committee on Ways and Means to report a bill for an in- 
come tax which shall produce at least $100,000,000 annually. 
But why $100,000,000? Why not $409,000,000 ? If be wants 
free trade,why not have it pure and simple ? Why not shut 
up the custom houses and put all the tax on the rich men? 
We would suggest that he collect the entire sum neces- 
sary for running the Government from the men whose 
names are mentioned in the Tribune’s list of millionaires. 
That is a very simple thing to do. 


.... [tis nothing but politics that drove Dr. Mendenhall 
from the superintendency of the Coast Survey a few 
weeks ago. The work of the Survey is one which requires 
trained and competent assistants, such as cannot be ap- 
pointed by political influence, and if he could not assure 
the appointment of such assistants he was not willing to 
remain. He has been invited to the presidency of the 
Worcester Technological Institute, and that excellent 
scientific school could not find a better head. 


.... What is called ‘‘The White Supremacy League” is 
started asa new political movement in Louisiana, the pur- 
pose of which is to shut out Negroes from office. Ofcourse 
it is utterly unpatriotic and un-American in its plan, and 
closely resembles the A. P. A., except that it is directed 
against a different class of citizens. 


....The high ecclesiastic in the Lutheran Church who 
came on to convert Princess Alix, the betrothed of the 
Czarowitz, has gone home and reported that she is soundly 
and satisfactorily converted. She has accepted the in- 
struction meekly and is now a suitable candidate for con- 
firmation and marriage. 


.... The Indian Appropriation Bill, as it has passed the 
Senate, contains one very interesting item. It is a direc- 
tion to the Indian Bureau to consider the matter whether 
the system of contract schools cannot safely come to an 
end, with directions to report next year. This may be an 
entering wedge. 


....Our intelligent readers will understand that all this 
talk about signaling Mars and the possibility that the 
shining specks seen on the tops of mountains there are 
signals sent from the Martian inhabitants to the earth, 
is utter nonsense, the product of silly brains in their silly 
season. 


....We heartily thank the President for his action in 
ordering the release of the soldier who was court mar- 
tialed and imprisoned ‘for disobeying an order to engage in 
target practice on Sunday ; and are glad to know that he 
has ordered the arrest and trial of the officer who gave the 
order. 
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THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 
MR. MOODY IN HIS NEW AUDITORIUM. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 








No man in this country isin closer touch with the peo- 
ple than Dwight L. Moody, and few men understand bet- 
ter the needs of the people than this evangelist who has 
spent a generation at work among them. In his invitation 
to the sible Conference, held a few rods from the bouse in 
which he was born, he refers to the present distress among 
the common people in these words: 

“The signs of the times admonish us as Christians to draw 
nearer toGod and to each other, to co-operate more heartily in 
tho work of His Kingdom, and to bear more faithful testimony 
to Jesus Christ and the Gospel of his grace. In these times of un- 
rest and distress in our land, while the multitudes are seeking 
relief and rest, and finding none, and the social philosophers of 
this world are at their wits’ end, we should make it the more 
manifest that there is a God who is the ‘refuge and strength’ of 
his people, *a present help in trouble,’ who will not fail*tho the 
earth be removed and tho the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea.’ ” 

As this sentence shows, Mr. Moody has no new remedy, 
no new-fangled panacea—the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the solvent, in his opinion, of the problems which 
confront the world to-day. Nothing but religion in the 
heart, Christianity in the life, can bring peace out of the 
present strife; and therefore, instead of having a discus- 
sion upon the labor problem, or adebate upon the relations 
between capitul and labor, Mr. Moody summons Christians 
to wait upon the Lord to renew tbeir strength and enter 
into closer fellowship one with another. 

The topics and the speakers as announced on the pro- 
gram for the Conference are as follows: ‘“‘ The Bible,” the 
Rev. David Gregg, of Brooklyn; ‘‘ Atonement,” D. L. 
Moody and others; “Justification,” Dr. J. M. Gray, of 
Boston; “‘ Repentance,’ Dr. Gray and others: ‘ Faith,’ 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, Mr. Moody, Prof. W. W. 
White, of Chicago, and Dr. F. B. Meyer, of London; “ The 
New Birth,’”’ Mr. Moody and Dr. Meyer; ‘‘ The Kingdom,” 
the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman and Dr. Meyer; ‘‘ The Holy 
Spirit,” Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, Dr. Meyer, and Mr. 
Moody ; ‘‘ The Second Coming,’’ the Rev. Geo. C. Needham, 
ot Northfield, and Dr. Meyer; ‘‘ Prayer,” the Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thnr T. Pierson, of Philadelphia, who will also speak on 
‘Home and Foreign Missions’’; ‘‘ Separation” and “ Res- 
urrection,” Dr. Meyer and others. ‘Others’? might be 
added after every topic, for Mr. Moody apparently has the 
idea that you cannot have too much of a good thing. He 
says that he is under orders from the people who attend 
the Conference, and so every day this week there will be 
one more meeting than was provided for in the program; 
for besides the morning and evening sessions and the chil- 
dren’s meeting in the afternoon, there is to be a fourth 
meeting, designed specially for those who come from the 
neighboring towns. 

Mr. Moody conducts all the services, even tho he has a 
friend in the chair. He even leads the singing, tho he ex- 
pects to sing better in the world to come, he says, than he 
does now; but he manages to get from one to two hundred 
people in the choir gallery when his faithful lieutenants 
have done their best and failed. The visitor cannot refuse 
to obey the command which he gives, especially if he is 
taken by the arm and led into the gallery. The singing is 
under the care of Mr. Sankey and Mr. Stebbins. Mr. Ja- 
cobs, one of the newer additions to his singing force, has 
been heard several times in solos. Mr. Sankey has renewed 
his youth about ten years by removing his beard, and he 
threatens to carry Mr..Moody’s age back by the same 
process, 

The Conference began last Wednesday night with an able 
sermon from Dr. David Gregg, of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn. Dr. Gregg is a con- 
servative ; Dr. Cuyler, his predecessor, is not more loyal to 
the old paths. The subject of the address was “ The Bible 
a Fact Calling for Faith,” and the three arguments which 
he presented as pillars of his faith in the Word of God 
were these: (1) The solitariness of the Book; (2), the con- 
straction and contents of the Book, and (3), the recent dis- 
coveries of modern explorations. Dr. Gregg said, among 
other things : 

** This Bible of ours is a grand Book, and it goes on into time 
without any fear. Test it, ye men of earth! It challenges you to 
test it, that you may increase the faith of humanity init. Com- 
ing from God, and conscious of nothing but God’s truth, it awaits 
the progress of all knowledge with calm security. 't watches 
the antiquary ransacking among classic ruins, and rejoices in 
every medal he discovers and every inscription he deciphers. 
For from that rusty coin or corroded marble, it expects nothing 
but confirmations of its own veracity. In the unlocking of an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic or the unearthing of some implement it 
hails the resurrection of so many witnesses. It calls the lost 
cities of Petra and Nineveh and Babylonia friends and allies. 
From the march of time it fears no evil, but quietly waits. for 
the fulfillment of its prophecies. It is not light but darkness 
which the Bible fears. It seeks above all things to be tested, for 
it can stand every test. The Word of the Lord is tried.” 

Mr. Moody was so much impressed by this discourse 
that he held a special service on Thursday afternoon that 
Dr. Gregg might give a second address, which he did, upon 
‘* Prophecies Fulfilled to Date.’’ 

“Do you mean fulfilled to this afternoon ?” asked Mr. 
Moody. Receiving an affirmative reply from Dr. Gregg, 
the leader said: ‘‘ We shall have prophecies fulfilled up to 
the afternoon of August 2d, 1894.’’ The second discourse 
was quite as interesting as the first. 

On Thursday morning Mr. Moody opened with a sermon 
on the Atonement, taking his text, as he so often does, 

“from the entire Bible, quoting passages from every portion 
of it as proof for his argument that the doctrine is taught 
from Genesis to Revelation. After tracing it down from 
the Garden of Eden to the patriarchs and prophets, he 
said: . 
“ There isn’t a portion of Scripture that doesn’t teach the doc- 
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trineof the Atonement. I remember some years ago when I 
came back to this country from the Old Country, a lady wrote 
me a letier, saying that she had read with great interest of our 
meetings in the Old Country, and she had been praying that we 
might do as good a work in this country as we had in the Old. 
But she had read one of my sermons on the Atonement, and she 
had given up allhope. She said: * Where did Jesus ever teach 
the terrible doctrine that men were saved through his death and 
his sufferings? He nevertaught it, never, never! Do you know 
what I do when I get these letters? Iread them. I want to see 
what people are thinking about. Well, I took and read up this 
old doctrine, and preached more on the Atonement for the next 
six months than I ever had before in all my life. When you find 
a person who doesn’t believe in the doctrine of the Atonement. 
he either doesn’t want to believe in it, or else he doesn’t know 
anything about the Bible. I will venture to say that lady had 
never taken the pains to read what the Scriptures said or what 
Christ said about his own death. Let me read two or three pas- 
sages: Mark 9: 31: ‘For he taught his disciples and said unto 
them, the Son of Man is delivered into the hands of men and 
they shall kill him ; and after that he is killed he shall rise again 
the third day. But they understood not that saying, and were 
afraid to ask him.’” 


He then spoke of Christ’s testimony to his own death, 
quoting especially his words about the Lord’s Supper— 
“For this is my blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sinus”; ‘‘ This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” So. 
also, his talk to the two on their way to Emmaus. He 
then dwelt on the preciousness of the blood of Christ, so 
far beyond that of silver and gold, able to purify the vilest 
life ; and this is true because that blood justifies, and thus 
assures forgiveness. 


** Dear friends, we ought to be the happiest people in the world. 
Justified! forgiven! Think of it! It isa great thing to be for- 
given. If God forgives us neither Devil nor man can find any- 
thing against us. He has taken all my sins and cast them behind 
his back. How is the Devil going to get by the Almighty? It 
doesn’t say behind my back; I couldn’t stop the Devil from get- 
ting by me. But behind God’s back. I challenge you to get by 
the Almighty! You can’t do it. ‘I will cast them into the 
depths of the sea.’ The Devil can’t get down there; he would 
be drowned. ‘I will remove them as far as the east is from the 
west.’ Figure that out, will you, some of you who are good at 
mathematics. They say light travels at the rate of 188,000 miles 
a second, and there are some planets so far away that their light 
hasn’t reached us yet. Do you think you can find them? If any 
of you people here in Northfield have anything against me go 
and hunt it up. 

“It isa great thing tobe forgiven. Every hair in your head 
ought to be lit up with the glory of the upper world, with the 
thought of being forgiven, justified. It is precious because it 
cleanses me from all sin, all sin. And then it is precious because 
it is going to give me boldness in the day of judgment, because as 
He is. so shall I be. Isn’t it precious? Think of it. Why is it 
that people fear death? Is it the physical death? I think most 
of us have passed through that several times. It is not the phys- 
ical, but itisafter death. You are afraid of the great white throne 
of judgment. My dear friends,if you are behind the blood, you 
are going to be on the throne judging the world. ‘ Know ye not 
that ye shall judgethe world.’ We are going to have bold news 
in the days of judgment; don’t be afraid. Let death lay his 
hand on me nowand I can say, ‘Glory is just ahead; not behind, 
but just ahead.’ That is all.” 


Mr. Moody was followed by Dr. Mabie, of the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions, whose discourse dwelt upon the 
thought that the atonement of Christ has mortgaged every 
human being to God eternally. Dr. A. T. Pierson then 
gave one of his interesting Bible studies, showing how in 
the early Scriptures God taught by pictorial lessons as men 
were able to receive fhem. Seven events were specially 
brought forward—the Deluge, the sprinkling of blood on 
the doorposts in Egypt, the institution of sacrifices, the 
day of atouement, the year of jubilee, the institution of the 
brazen serpent, and the law of ceremonial. In the after- 
noon Dr. Gregg delivered the second of his addresses on the 
Bible, already referred to, his argument being especially 
that modern science confirms the truth of Bible prophecy. 

On Friday the topic was the Epistle to the Romans, and 
it was opened by an outline and synthetic study of it by 
Dr. J. M. Gray, of Boston. In it he showed how the word 
translated justification is also sometimes translated right- 
eousness, the former translation occurring chiefly in Gala- 
tians, the latterin Romans. The theme was the gift of di- 
vine righteousness : (1) its necessity ; (2) its method of ap- 
plication ; (3) its effect upon man. This last was dwelt 
upon most fully. Dr. Gray was followed by Dr. Teunis S. 
Hamlin, who said that the Epistle to the Romans should 
be studied with the Epistle of James. In his opinion Prot- 
estants had never recovered from Luther’s error, who, in 
laying so much stress on the doctrine of justification by 
faith, had called the Epistle of Jamesastraw epistle. Inthe 
evening Dr. Hamlin gave a very timely address on practical 
Christianity, following the same line that he took in the 
morning. Among other things he said that a few years 
ago at Lake Mohonk a seminary professor asked him if he 
knew his uncle, livingin Washington. Dr. Hamlin replied 
that he knew him very well. 

“What do you think of him from a Christian point of 

view ?” asked the nephew. This was just after the uncle 
had delivered in Philadelphia one of the most eloquent 
and masterly orations to which the speaker had ever lis- 
tened. His subject was Calvinism inits Relation to Civil 
Liberty. Dr. Hamlin said: ‘Mr. brother, I think your 
uncle is one of the best Christians in his head that I ever 
knew.” The nephew smiled and replied: ‘‘I am afraid 
that is true.”’ 
& “I could not have foreseen,” said Dr. Hamlin, “‘and I hope 
nobody foresaw, that that man was to disgrace one of the 
most honored names of all the list of American divines and 
statesmen, and scandalize not only America, but the 
Christian world, by the revelation of years upon years of 
the most bestial uncleanness, and to-day that man is a 
member of the Church of Christ, not simply a member of 
Congress, but of the Christian Church.” 

On Saturday the topic was repentance, opened again by 
Dr. Gray, of Boston. It was presented under four points— 
the importance, nature, source and period of repentence. 
Of this last he dwelt upon the fact both of original and 
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continued repentance. The former he described as the ex - 
perience which comes to a man simultaneously with re- 
generation, one never to be repeated in his history. Con- 
tinual repentance, he said, will be necessary until there is 
an end of sin. It is indicated by a daily walk of humility 
and daily confession and supplicatfon for the pardon of sin 
and watchfulness against its commission. Among other 
speakers on the same topic were Mr. Moody and Mr. Need- 
ham. In the evening Dr. Meyer, of London, Newman 
Hall’s successor, was heard, and received a cordial greet- 
ing. 

Sunday was the great day of the feast so far, but greater 
things are expected before the Conference closes next 
Sunday evening. Mr. Moody in welcoming the visitors to 
the spacious auditorium, said that people asked him why 
he erected so large a building. He said that he told them 
that he had put up adozen buildings and every one had 
been too small; he thought for once he would take a long 
step ahead, and try to keep up with the Lord. He found 
yesterday that his faith had been honored, for this audito- 
rium which with the galleries, seats more than 2,800 peo- 
ple, was nearly full. 

The morning service was two hours anda half long, put 
scarcely any one left. Mr. Moody opened with an address 
on Faith. He was followed by Dr. F. B. Meyer, of London, 
who spoke especially to those who had grown cold in the 
faith. 

In the afternoon there were three meetings, addressed 
by Dr. H. L. Hastings, of Boston, Professor White and 
Major Whittle. Dr. Hastings spoke on ‘“‘ The Power of 
the Spirit,” and Professor White on ‘‘ Testimony in Christ ”’ 
as found in John’sGospel. In the evening the first Round 
Top meeting of the Conference was held, which was fol- 
lowed by a meeting in the Auditorium the speaker being 
Dr. Meyer. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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THE REUNION CONFERENCE AT GRINDEL- 
WALD. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PRESS. 


BY PERCY L. PARKER. 








THE Reunion Conference, which was originated two years 
ago by the Rev. Dr. Lunn (now a minister of the Swiss 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America), 
is now again.in session at that lovely Aipine village at the 
foot of the Wetterhorn and the Eiger, Grindelwaid. The 
Conference sits during July, August and September, and 
is being attended by a large number of persons. The sub- 
jects to be discussed are many, and the openers of the 
discussions are mostly well-known English speakers. In 
addition to those mentioned in the debate which I am 
about to describe the following are among those who either 
have spoken or will speak: The Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, 
Pastor Theodore Monod, of Paris; Dean of Armagh, Pro- 
fessor Shuttleworth, Dean of Bristol, Prebendaries Grier 
and Webb-Peploe; the Rev. T. Marshall Lang, Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland; Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Munro 
Gibson, Dr. Stone, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. 
Charles Berry, Sir Benj. Richardson, Mr. Edward Whym- 
per, Sir Robert Ball and many others. The subjects in- 
clude theological, social and literary matters, and tbe 
meetings are held in the quaint Zwinglian church, which 
is used by the villagers as their town hall. The weather 
has been superb, and seems likely to continue so. In 1500 
words I cannot even give a digest of all that has been said, 
so I confine myself to one of particular timeliness. 

The discussion to which I shall devote most of my space 
in this letter is that on ‘“‘ The Relation of the Church to 
the Press,” which was of great interest. The discussion was 
opened by the Rev. A. R. Buckland, the editor of the 
Record, an Anglican weekly, and morning preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital. The press to-day, he said, was such 
a power that the Christian Church as a Christian Church, 
was bound totake note of it. The question used to be dis- 
cussed as to whether the pulpit or the press was the most 
powerful, butas a matter of fact the pulpit was not ‘‘in it” 
with the newspaper. In spite of increase of other litera- 
ture the newspaper continues to have the greater authori- 
ty. The character of the newspaper, therefore, was of vital 
importance to the nation and the Church. Mr. Buckland 
then went on to point out some of the lines on which he 
would like to see improvement. He would like the papers 
to give some idea of what Sundays’ sermons were like. At 
present it seemed as if a sermon was of primary im por- 
tance if delivered on Christmas or Easter Day, but not on 
the day after. Some feel that it is not good for the details 
of the courts to be reproduced as they are. The amazing 
length devoted to details of sport in our newspapers was 
deplored even by the most ardent lovers of sport. Politi- 
cal articles were believed to be written by men whose 
political sentiments were of a different nature altogether, 
articles on matters of faith by men of no faith. In oppo- 
sition to this sort of thing, said Mr. Buckland, we should 
like to believe that our newspaper men believed exactly 
what they said. There was a lack of endeavor to hold the 
balance and to attain detachment of mind. An undue 
tenderness was exhibited toward unbelievers which gave a 
wrong impression. Tt was perilous to suggest that the 
man who does not believe is superior in culture to the man 
who does believe. Mr. Buckland dwelt largely on a 
saying of a Midland journalist, that religious matters 
were regarded by the journalist ‘‘ with a conscious assump- 
tion of external interest,” and expressed a hope that that 
attitude would be very soon altered. 

The second speaker was Mr. P. W. Clayden, the editor 
of the London Daily News, the leading Liberal organ. He 
said that at first he could not quite understand in what 
way there could be any particular relation between the 
Church and the press. But he got some enlightenment at 
at a discussion the previous evening when it was suggested 
that the Church should manage the public house! To his 
mind the Church was a company of faithful men and 
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women organized to be the body and mind of Christ and 
to do his work. The purpose of the Church in the world 
was altogether different from the purpose of the press in 
the world. The purpose of the Church was to keep men in 
mind of unseen things. The press is of this world; of 
thizgs of to-day and to-morrow. When you buy your 
‘paper you want the news of to-day; you want to know how 
the world is going on. You want a sort of view of the 
world all around and of all the things in which you are 
interested. The sportsman, the cricketer, the cyclist, the 
chessman, all want news of their pastime. Mr. Buckland 
had said that the Church wanted more room in the 
press. Every one wanted more room, and the only rea- 
son why they did not get it was that there could not 
be more room. With respect to Mr. Buckland's 
statement that the leadersin our papers were written by 
men who did not believe in what they wrote, Mr. Clayden 
said that in all his experience he had never known such a 
case. The reason why papers published sporting news 
was that there was a demand for it. As to the reporting 
of casesin the law courts, his experience was that great 
care was taken to see that nothing objectionable was pub- 
lished. Mr. Clayden then declared that he greatly disliked 

* to have a sermon in a leading article, and more disliked to 
have a leading article in a sermon. He did not believe 
the Church would ever succeed in taking the place of 
the daily paper, nor did he believe in making the daily pa- 
per take the place of the Church. The press and the pulpit 
have their distinctive functions. The pulpit ministers to 
the spiritual life. The press had to discuss with such 
knowledge as it had, with such integrity as it possessed, 
the daily events of daily life. The Christian man who is 
always in view of unseen things, and whose life is infiu- 
enced by unseen things, will write as an honest man will 
write, and the influence of these unseen things is to come 
out not in actual words but in the ieavening of his article 
by an honest spirit. He believed that the daily press had 
nothing whatever to do with the various organizations of 
religion, that it had only to consider them as a part of the 
great world they had to describe. But he rejoiced that 
there was 2 tendency to report religious movements more 
largely. The duty of the Church was to breathe into the 
men who conducted the press the Church spirit, andif 
it did that the spirit would pervade their articles, and 
there would be a much more satisfactory state of things. 
There were many religious men on the press to-day, and 
they regarded the production of their paper as an act in 
which they were serving their country, their principles 
and their God. 

Mr. W.T. Stead, the editor of the Review of Reviews, 
wound up this interesting discussion by expressing his ab- 
horrence and detestation of the words of the last speaker. 
It was, he said, a perfect miracle how so goodaman could 
have gone so far wrong. Mr. Clayden said that the spirit of 
the Church was to animate the editor, who was to animate 
his leading article with the spirit of the Church, and yet he 
was to carefully conceal it, like powders given to children 
in jam! Referring to Mr. Clayden’s objection to sermons 
as leading articles and leading articles as sermons, Mr. 
Stead quoted Mr. John Morley, who said: ‘‘I do not see 
why people should talk about the press so much. The 
press is merely the tub on which I can speak to my fellow- 
men.” Mr, Stead said that the Church and the press were 
both tubs; but he did not see why you should speak one 
“lingo”? on one and another “‘lingo”’ on the other tub. 
With respect to reporting sermons in newspapers Mr. Stead 
said that preaehers must themselves lend editors a hand. 
He had often tried to get a stock of good copy out of their 
sermons, but could not. He was sure the preachers would 
say the same of their brothers’ sermons if they had to re- 
port them. They usually dealt with a dead and buried 
world, and with people whose very ghosts did not walk the 
world now. Mr. Stead believes in supplying the people 
with news in order that he may have a chance of digging 
at them in a leading article. But then he added: “Iama 
revivalist preacher by nature, and not a journalist.” 

As the Conference is a Reunion Conference, I shall, in 
my next letter, pay particular attention to the several de- 
bates which will take place on the Reunion of Christen- 
dom. 

GRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


<p> 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








THE Salvation Army are planning to enter the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 


...-The report that Cardinal Ledochowski was dead has 
been denied. A French paper states that he is living in 
Lucerne and is enjoying excellent health. 


....-The work on Tremont Temple in Boston is advanc- 
ing. The pile of ruins has been removed, foundations have 
been made, and it is expected to lay the cornerstone of the 
new edifice September 5th. 


..-. The report comes from Rome that the Pope is about 
to convoke an assembly of cardinals and Eastern patriarchs 
for the purpose of discussing the question of reuniting the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches. 


....-American visitors to London, who have been long ac- 
customed to hear Dr. Vaughan in the Temple, will miss 
him. Aftera ministry of twenty-five years he has resigned. 
on account of his health, and his colleague, Canon Ainger- 
also well known as a prominent preacher, has been ap- 
pointed his successor. 


_ ++..In consequence of the passing of the Civil Marriage 
billin Hungary the Pope is reported to have acceded to a 
request from the bishops and magriates and sanctioned a 
form of prayer appealing to the Virgin and St. Stephen, 
the patron saint, to save Hungary from the enemies of the 
Church. The prayer is to be repeated daily in Hungarian 
churches by all present. Thousands of copies have been 
printed and are being spread through the country. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


....Tke Michigan Central Railroad has recognized the 
good work of the Goff evangelistic car, with its party of 
evangelists, among its employés by allowing free trans- 
portation alongits line. Most of the services are in the 
open air, and thus multitudes are reached who would not 
go into achurch. 


....The Rev. Dr. Stalker, of Glasgow, has been urged to 
accept a call to the Free High Church of Edinburgh, which 
occupies in ‘that city a position somewhat similar to the 
City Temple of London. It is a place where a great work 
may be accomplished ; but Dr. Stalker feels that his work 
in Glasgow has the prior claim upon him. 


....Ocean Grove celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
July 31st by a special meeting near the spot where the first 
Ocean Grove prayer-meeting was held. A stand had been 
erected and there were a number of addresses. It is esti- 
mated that 13,000 religious services have been held as the 
result of that meeting of twenty-two people. 


....-The Rev. John McNeill has been carrying on his 
evangelistic work in South Africa with great success. In 
Pretoria and also in Kimberley he held full meetings. In 
the latter place the drill hall, the largest on the diamond 
fields was crowded day afterday. Dr. McNeill not only 
spoke to the English hearers but through interpreters ad- 
dressed the natives. 


.... Tbe United States and Massachusetts State Conven- 
tions of the Universalist Church and a large portion of the 
denominatioral press have urged that Church properties 
be deeded to the Convention to be he!d in trust in order 
that they may never bealienated from the purpose for which 
they were intenjied. A considerable number of churches, 
among them the largest, wealthiest and best organized, 
have taken this precautionary step. 


...-The Russian Bible Society recently commemorated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its receiving imperial sanc- 
tion. It had been at work for five years before that time, 
and during the thirty years it has put into circulation 
1,588,413 copies. Its relations with the American Bible So- 
ciety have been very cordial, and the latter has given it 
much assistance in colporter work, nearly 400,000 copies 
of its distribution having been at the expense of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 


.... The Catholic Review comments as follows upon Mr. 
Gladstone: 

“The operation for the removalof a cataract on one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s eyes has not been a success. He has returned to 
London to submit himself once more to the oculists. The ulti- 
mate result is uncertain. Because of his advanced age, he is as 
likely to become altogether blind as to be permanently cured. 
Humanly speaking, his condition is pitiful, but the great Father 
may be forcing him to inaction, meditation and solitude, to speak 
once for all to his noble soul before summoning him to judgement. 
Prayers should be said that his illustrious career should be 
crowned with conversion to the Faith.” 


...-The efforts in England for better Sunday observance 
are progressing. Sir John Burns, the managing director 
of the Cunard Steamship Company, has given directions, 
at the request of a British chaplain, that no ship of that 
company in the Mediterrarean shall work cargo on Sun- 
day in ports abroad any more than they would at home. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, at a diocesan conference 
at Lambert Palace, expressed his earnest condemnation of 
the dinner parties and dramatic entertainments that are 
on the increase in every part of London on Sunday, espe- 
cially as it involves a great deal ofwork upon the servants 
and working people, who look upon that as a day of rest 
as well as of worship. 


....Last June Company A of the 2d Infantry, United 
States Army stationed in Nebraska, was called out 
on one Sabbath for rifle practice. A member of the 
company, Charles O. Cedarquist, refused to go because of 
religious scruples. He was placed under arrest, tried by 
court martial, found guilty, and sentenced to six months’ 
hard labor and tbe forfeiture of ten dollars a month of his 
pay during that period. This was afterward mitigated to 
confinement at hard labor for two months at the station of 
the company. Considerable interest was aroused in 
the case, and an appeal was made to President Cleve- 
land. In the House of Representatives last week Mr. 
Grosvenor, of Ohio, stated that President Cleveland bad 
called for the record ofthe trialafter examination, and had 
directed that the soldier be released and the penalty re- 
mitted, and, moreover, had ordered that the officer who 
gave the order to engage in target practice be arrested and 
tried for disobedience of orders. 


...-The Mansfield Summer School of Theology was 
opened the middleof July. This is the second session, the 
one last year having been postponed. The number in 
attendance was about the same—350,among whom there are 
82 Americans, 33 Scotch, while the remainder, except a few 
from Ireland and from the Continent, are from England 
and Wales. ‘The latter include nearly 70 Primitive Metho- 
dist ministers. Among those present from America are 
Drs. George A. Gordon, of Boston ; Whiton, of New York, 
and Bradford, of Montclair, N. J. There are to be ten 


courses of lectures by Profs. G. A. Smith, Bruce and) 


Robertson, of Glasgow; Sanday and Massie, of Oxford; 
Ryle, of Cambridge; Principals Fairbairn, of Mansfield, 
and Simon, of Bradford, and others. Among thc topics 
presented are ‘‘ The Preparation for Prophecy,” “‘ The His- 
torical Foundations of Christianity,” ‘‘ American Philoso- 
phy and Theism,” ‘‘ The Influence of Modern Studi-s upon 
our Conception of Inspiration,’”’ ‘‘ The Place of Oxford in 
the Religious History of England.” This last was by 
Principal Fairbairn and was most brilliant and interest- 
ing. 


....-Acomparative summary of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, for the last five years shows the number of synods 
as remaining the same—13. There are 73 presbyteries, one 
more than last year and two more than in 1890. Thenum- 
ber of ministers has increased from 1,179, by a steady 
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* growth through the years, to 1,819; the number of 
churches from 2,400 to 2,713; licensures, ordinations avd 
installations have kept about even pace with the growth 
in other respects, the number of installations this year 
being 170, of ordinations 71 and of licensures 70. Compar- 
atively few ministers have been received from other 
denominations, only 14, while still fewer, 8, have been dis- 
missed to other denominations. The number of churches 
organized was 73, less than in any of the five years, the 
largest number being in 1892, when there were 92. The ad- 
ditions on profession of faith were 14,098, an increase over 
the preceding year of nearly 2,000. The total num- 
ber of communicants has grown from 168,791 in 
1899 and 188,546 in 1893. to 199.167. The total 
contributions have advanced from $1,727,263 in 1890, 
to $1,888,799, this last, however, being a falling off 
from the record of the last two years: Foreign missions 
have very nearly held their own, $120,141 instead of $120,- 
954 last year. Evangelistic has increased very slightly, 
$84.249; sustentation has shown an increase from $45,762 to 
$53,406 ; education has also advanced from $53,527 to $65,- 
027; colored evangelization has fallen off sligatly from 
$11,720 to $10,470 ; church erection still more, from $28,711 to 
$14,380. This cause touched the highest point in 1892, 
when the donations amounted to $40,829. In 1891 Bible 
work, as carried on by the Americaa Bible Society, was 
put upon the list of regular donations, and it has about 
held its own, last year the sum given being $4,363. One 
indication of the financial pressure is found in the fact 
that the amount paid for pastors’ salaries was $788,181 as 
against $808,784 the previous year, altho the number of 
ministers, churches and installatious has increased. 


....-Louisville Theological Seminary (Southern Presby- 
terian) has secured the services of R. L. Dabney, D D.. asa 
special lecturer for the coming year on Christian Ethics 
and on Philosophy in its Relation to Theology. A hint as 
to the probable shade of ‘the Ethics which the young 
theologians are to imbibe may be gained from the follow- 
ing extracts from an article »y Dr. Dabney in the Texas 
Presbyterian, which we find in the Herald and Presby- 
ter. Speaking of the action of the Northern Church in re- 
gard to union with the Southern, after exposing various 
fallacies of the benighted Northerners, Dr. Dabney says: 


“Their next hallucination was concerning the Negroes. They 
supposed they had so won the eternal gratitude of these, by giv- 
ing them freedom and suffrage, that the whole body would be 
eager to rush inte the ecclesiastical arms of their professed lib- 
erators. So the Freedman’s Board was erected, but Cuffy didn’t 
rush. This Freedman’s Board, after twenty-nine years of effort, 
and two million dollars of ou'lay, bas gained less than four 
thousand black members in addition to those which it stole from 
us at the outset. The latest ~anifestation betrays the most in- 
curable delusion of all; they are now declaring themselves most 
lovingly eager to embrace their t'usnt Southern sister; but in 
their tender affection they inexorably lay down a condition 
which would make their embrace the hug of death for Southern 
Presbyterianism.” 


Again he says: 


“All the other denominations will, of course, remain too 
wire to yield their ground; ... so the only result of this 
Northern dictation to the Southern Presbyterian Church 
would be to drive every respectable white family out of it, and 
to leave itas pitiful a skeleton as the present Negro church of 
the Freedman’s Board, a parasite to suck Northern treasury 
pap, composed of a few carpet-baggers and conceited Negroes” 


Commenting upon this The Herald and Presbyter says: 


“The Southern Church has listened to the instruction of its 
great lea er, and will probably fight under his standard for an- 
other decade. When leaders change. policies change,and under 
a new administration conditions and dangers may te different. 
If, therefore, the Northern branch of the Church has been blind- 
ly following a course it was deluded into believing was Christian 

raternity, the time has come to stop all efforts looking toward 
organic union, which we are now told weuld be unconscious frat- 
ricide, and wait until our Southern brethren come to offer us an 
embrace of love and confidence.” 








Missions. 


THE OUTBREAK IN KOREA. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPiIsCcoPAL CHURCH. 





KorREA derives her importance in the far East from her 
position on the map. Asa nation she is zero. Japan has 
large business interests and keeps a close watch on Korea’s 
integrity. China claims suzerainty and has been playing 
fast and loose in the Peninsular Kingdom until she has 
forfeited her claims, if they ever were valid. Russia, on 
the north, is under continual suspicion of coveting a cor- 
ner far enough south of Vladivostock so that sbe will not 
be frozen in three months every year. England has “in- 
terests’’ in China that obligate her to stand by that Em- 
pire. Japan and Russia are supposed to be very friendly. 

A month and a half ago the people in several districts 
in the Southwestern Province rose against the oppression 
of their magistrates. At the same time we had the usual 
vernal rumors directed against the foreigner in Korea. 

The Tong Haks, or believers in the Eastern learning, 
were the leaders in the uprising against the oppression so 
systematically carried on in Seoul, the capital, and in the 
country districts. They issued, about the middle of May, 

. aringing appeal to the country, roundly denouncing the 
men who fawn upon and deceive the King, who “sell high 
offices in order to obtain revenue,’’ and who bran’! all who 
try to “speak the truth as traitors.’’ They pledge alle- 
giance to the King, but ‘‘ have determined to resist unto 
death the corruption and oppression and incapacity of the 
present officials.” 

The appeal found a ready response. They gathered in 
large numbers, and troops were sent from Seoul to put 
down the insurgents. They, however, instead of being suc- 
cessful, showed themselves unable to fight the raw coun- 
trymen. The King appealed to China for help. With a- 
promptness unknown to the Asiatic, China dispatched 
2,000 men to Korea. 

In 1855, when China and Japan were embroiled in the 
“Korean question,” they mutually agreed not to send 
troops to Korea without first apprising each other of their 
intention. The presumption is that the Chinese Govern- 
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ment notified the Japanese of its intention to land troops 
in Korea. 

Japan without delay dispatched 6,000 men to Seoul and 
Chemulpo. Transports and merchantmen are chartered to 
carry men and frovisions. Chemulpo is fortified, and for 
the last week or mere Seoul is invaded, and cannon 
plauted on the hills commanding the city. Japan has 
seized the capital. Chinese and Japanese have been moved 
out of the city, while the Koreans have not been slow in 
taking to ‘‘ the country.” 

Korea relies on China. Hundreds of her people have for 
a week or more gone to the city wall hoping to witness the 
arrival of “‘theChinesearmy.’”? The King is helpless. His 
weakness is as pitiable as itis culpable; his courtiers are 
as unreliable as they arecowardly. 

What Japan intends to do remains a mystery to this 
day. The feeling among all classes is that war is immi- 
nent and unless the authorities at Tientsin and Tokio ex- 
ercise the greatest skill in settling the delicate questions 
involved, serious consequences cannot belp but follow from 
this insignificant insurrection in the southern part of 
Korea. 

SEOUL, June 26th, 1894, 


THE PLAGUE IN CHINA. 


BY J. A. DAVIS, D.D., 


FORMERLY MISSIONARY OF THE REFORMED (DuTca) CHURCH IN 
CHINA. 








THE disease causing such fatality and consternation in 
Chiva is neither new nor unknown. Several centuries 
ago it is said to have swept over and almost depopulated 
that Empire. Occasionally since it has visited that coun- 
try, but with far less dreadful results. Its symptoms are 
almost identical with those of the Black Death that rob- 
ed Europe, during the seventeenth century, of twenty five 
millions of people, and destroyed one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of the City of London. 

Tho the present visitation in China seems sudden, the 
plague has really been at work in the extreme southwest- 
ern part of the Empire for more than fifteen years. Oc: 
casioually it appeared somewhat epidemic, tut not until 
a few months ago did it assume its present malignant 
character. It seems to have been slowly gathering strength 
for future conquest. At the beginning of the year it first 
made its appearancein Canton. What was its origin there 
is yet uncertain, Some say that people became infected 
from eating poisoned rats. Others declare that it was 
caused by the drouth that lowered the streams and ren- 
dered poisonous the scant water. Still others, that rats, 
drinking this water and dying from its poison, remained 
iu or near the streams to pollute them still further with 
their decomposing poisoned bodies. Possibly, if not prob- 
ably, the disease was transmitted from the region about 
Pakhoi, on the Gulf of Tongking, the plague having been 
prevalent in that region for fifteen years. 

In whatever way it entered, the disease was first noticed 
in Canton early in the year. Until the last of April its 
progress was not alarming, tho it was slowly spreading, 
and steadily increasing its daily number of victims. As 
the rainy season was drawing to a close, and weather be- 
coming hotter (whether or not these had anything to do 
with the change may be questioned), there was a rapid in- 
crease in the number of victims, and the plague speedily 
enlarged its field. The terrified Cninese fled by tens of 
thousands to other towns, carrying tidings of the dreadful 
ravages of the plague. Yet few reasonable precautions 
against it were taken. 

Even the British colony of Hongkong, with its well 
governed and guarded city of Victoria, seemed indifferent 
for a time to the danger threatening. Possibiy it was 
thought that a paltry hundred miles of separation, tho 
there was constant commu ‘ication between the two cities, 
would be a protection. Perhaps they trusted to their in- 
sular position, or supposed that the plague sought its vic- 
tims among the dirty and filthy alone. If this last was 
their hope, they forgot the Chinese quarter of the city. 
Early in May there was a rumcr that a Chinaman had 
been stricken with the plague in the Island City. That 
rumor was speedily duplicated; then both were verified. 
The awful plague had éntered the native quarter and 
found a breeding place. The authorities were alert and 
acted swiftly and with decision. A careful inspection was 
made of houses in the infected districts ; every patient was 
hurried off to a hospital or the pest-ship “ Hygeia”’; a 
strict quarantine maintained, and the bodies of the victims 
buried in quicklime. These decisive measures aroused 
the Chinese. They were indignant that their houses were 
searched, angry at the quarantine, enraged that the help- 
less sufferers were torn from their homes, and furious that 
the bodies of the victims were buried beyond all hope of 
removal later. Thequicklime, of course, speedily dissolved 
bones and flesh, leaving nothing for removal to the ances- 
tral burying ground. This excitement increased until 
riots were aroused. Inspectors were assaulted and beaten, 
and the property of a Chinaman who is a member of the 
Board of Health was attacked and destroyed. Fortunate- 
ly the Government was watchful and fearless. Riots 
were speedily put down, and ringleaders severely punished. 

How many have already falien victims in Canton and 
Hongkong cannot be told. They must be counted by 
thousands; and the number of daily victims is rapidly in- 
creasing, tho multitudes of natives as well as foreigners 
have fled from the stricken cities. The plague, no longer 
confined to Canton and Hongkong, is spreading eastward, 
northward, westward; and no human being can say where 
or when it will reich its bounds. Foreigners are using 
their limited powers to stop its progress, but in vain. 
With slow but invincible step it marches on, seemingly de- 
termined to make its power supreme, its conquests great. 
The natives who have not fled are either in despair, waiting 
for the fate that appears certain, or are taking absurd 
measures to escape the doom impending. 

A noted fortune-teller of Canton prophesied that an end 
would come to the plague at the vernal equinox, many 
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months away. Believing this prophecy, the superstitious 
people prepared to celebrate the New Year, tho only three 
months of the old had passed. On the first day of the 
fourth month (our fifth of May), they began the celebra- 
tion. No ceremony was omitted; every detail was carried 
out; and, except for the season, one might have been cer- 
tain that it was really the Chinese New Year. The super- 
stitious people hoped to deceive the gods of disease into the 
belief that the New Year had come. And, ag the Chinese 
year opens more than a month later than ours, they ex- 
pected to delnde those deities into stopping the plague 
nearly nine months before the time set for its: disappear- 
ance. 

The symptoms of the disease, in its malignant form, are 
a chill, followed by a sudden and very high fever. The 
temperature rises above 105 Fahr. and remains high to the 
end. Headache accompanies the fever, and is followed 
speedily by stupor that grows more and more deep until 
death ensues. Usually within twenty, often within twelve 
hours after the chill a glandular swelling appears, and in- 
creases rapidly until it becomes as large as a hen’s egg. It 
is hard, yet very tender, but thus far has not, as in the 
plague of the seventeenth century, shown a tendency to 


suppurate or even break. The swelling is occasionally on . 


the neck, oftener under the arm, usually in the groin. In 
many cases there appear under the skin, in the later stage 
of the disease, black spots ; these remain afterdeath. They 
gave the name of Black Death to the disease of former 
centuries. There is besides this very little eruption of the 
skin. The appearance of the black spots are regarded sure 
tokens of the nearness of death. That usually comes 
within forty-eight hours after the chill, tho some patients 
linger three and four days. If they survive beyond the 
fifth day there is great probability of recovery. 

Of course it is believed that the plague is contagious, 
tho many facts can be given to prove that it is not; per- 
haps more to prove that it is. Certainly foreigners, 
especially physicians, move about in the plague districts 
without taking the disease. Nor has it shown much ten- 
dency to invade cleanly portions of the towns where it 
has found a home. Foreign physicians are carefully study- 
ing it, and learning that the plague to-day is identical 
with that of two centuries ago. Its hiding place is in the 
dirt; its breeding place in filth. Purity is its foe, and 
cleanliness starves it to death. Physicians have discovered, 
so they testify, that the bacillus of the plague differs 
from all others thus far found in the human blood, and re- 
sembles closely what has been discovered in the blood of 
animals. Animals inoculated with plague virus developed 
the disease, showing its various symptoms, and died. Medi- 
cal men are experimenting with bactericides, hoping to 
discover one that will destroy the deadly plague-bacilli 
before they have become masters of the human body. Such 
a discovery, while it might save millions, would remove 
from hundreds of millions more of terrified humanity the 
awful dread that is now almost paralyzing them. 

The time between contact with and the development of 
this disease is from twenty-four hours to eight days. Tho 
the usual period of incubation is two or three days, when 
the plague assumes its malignant character, it develops 
within twenty-four hours. At first foreigners seemed safe 
from attack, tho they went into the infected districts and 
moved among the diseased. But they too are now falling 
victims to the plague. That they are less liable -to its 
assaults, and far more likely to recover, seems owing more 
to their cleanly habits and care of health than the fact 
that they are foreigners.” 

It is quite improbable that the plague will reach our 
country. It is impossible for an infected person to carry 
the disease to our shores before he becomes ill with it. The 
plague would have run its course long before the sufferers 
came in sight of our shores. An infected vessel might lose 
most of its passengers and crew before she reached Ameri- 
ca from China. We may trust our excellent quarantine 
service to keep the developed disease away. The danger, 
however, does not lie in the direction of the infected pas- 
senger. Germs of the disease may be brought over in 
clothing, merchandise or other material, and be placed in 
or near a suitable breeding place. We must not forget that 
the plague may lie almost dormant for years, meanwhile it 
may be gaining strength for its future work of destruction. 
After quarantine comes disinfection, and last cleanliness. 
The plague will not become epidemic in a clean city, it will 
not start at allin a clean place; amongclean people it will 
die. Cleanliness is the great safeguard. 


Nyack, N. Y. 


Dr. B.C. HENRY, of the Presbyterian Mission at Canton, 
writing tothe Board estimates the deaths in that city as 
from 20,000 to 50,000. In speaking of the excitement at 
Hongkong, he says that it was gradually subsiding under 
the firm ac'ion of the Government until the Dragon Boat 
festival on June 8th, and gives the correct statement in re- 
gard to theattack upon the two ladies which have been re- 
ferred to. They belonged to the Mission of the United 
Brethren and not to that of the Presbyterian Board as was 
reported. Hesays: 


»** It is the custom among the people at this time to present each 
other with scent bags made and filled with fragrant materials be- 
lieved to be efficacious in warding off plague and other evils, and 
have these scent bags distributed on the Dragon Boat day. Some 
suspicious or designing people raised the cry that the foreigners 
were employivg the women of the Church to distribute these 
scent bags. that they contained poison, and those who smelled 
them would die soon after. They said further that foreigners 
had taken advantage of the prevalence of the plague to distribute 
these things under the pretense of doing good, but in reality to de- 
struy the people, many of whom had fallen victims to their de- 
sires. These rumors spread like wildfire. Hundreds of incendi- 
ary placards were posted on walls in every part of the city. It 
soon spread into the interior until the whole population was in a 
state of excitement and ferment. People had been buying scent 
bags and similar things by the thousand as preventives against 
the plague, and now to be told that the hated foreigners had been 
distributing such things full of poison,drove them to a state of 
frenzy, and was all the more readily believed because of their 
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state of mind in regard to the plague and their indignation over 
the treatment of the Chinese in Hongkong. 

“ When this excitement was rising to the highest point on June 
llth, Miss Dr. Halverson, of the United Brethren Mission, living 
in Honam, found a man laid at her door ill with the plague. She 
gave him some tea to relieve his thirst, and, finding him in a very 
serious state, she undertook to take him to the hospital boat which 
Dr. Niles and Dr. Kerr have engaged in which to receive plague 
patients. Onthe way she was surrounded by a mob and accused 
of poisoning the man. She was assaulted and dragged through 
the streets, being refused at every shop she tried to enter. She 
was dragged and pounded in a most brutal way for a quarter of 
amile,and then taken to an open sandy place where they said 
they would kill her. The street gates were closed against her. 
Fortunately this open space now filled with the shouting mob 
was in the rear of arowof houses occupied by menin the Cus- 
tom service. One of these men, Dr. Barton, an Australian, heard 
the noise, and, going to the rear of his house, saw Dr. Halverson 
at the mercy of the mob. He came to her relief just in time, and 
in the face of the mob took her into his house, having to wade 
across a pool of mud todoso. Had he not rescued her there is 
no doubt but that she would have been murdered. Her col- 
league, Miss Dr. Bigler, a very large woman, becoming uneasy at 
the long absence of Dr. Halverson, went out to search for her. 
After finding her in Dr. Barton’s house she went to call a Sedan 
chair in which to carry Dr. Halverson home. She in turn was 
attacked by the mob, but fortunately found refuge in a girls’ 
school, the mob pelting her with stonesas she entered. She es- 
caped with only slight injuries. The teacher of the school had 
her foot crushed by astone. Dr. Bigler remained in the school, 
which is one connected with our mission, under the care of Miss 
Lewis, until rescued by a guard of soldiers under command of 
two foreign Custom officers.” 


The American Consul has taken up the matter and 
quiet has been restored. The people, Dr. Henry says, 
are generally friendly, and he thinks there is no cause for 
special anxiety. 








Biblical Research. 


ILLUSTRATION OF RABBINICAL EXEGESIS 
OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. DR. PEREIRA MENDES. 





GENESIS 1:1: ‘‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 





NATURE PROCLAIMS A GOD. 





Suppose you came toa well, over which there was a wheel ca- 
pable of being turned by a handle, and that two pails were sus- 
pended to the handle. Suppose that the whole were so arranged 
that the pails could be filled with water from the well, and 
emptied into a channel which passed through the surrounding 
fields, and that by these means the fields were watered and be- 
came fruitful. 

Suppose now, a person were to say to you: “ Do you see those 
pails, and this wheel and this handle and this channel? They 
were not made by an intelligent being but all came there by 
chance. Through accident, certain pieces of wood came to- 
gether, till they formed a wheel,a handle and these pails. By 
mere chance all these met where there was a channel. What 
would you think of the person who told you such nonsense? 
Would you not think him mad? Would you not feel convinced 
that the combination you beheld was the work of an intelligent 
being who wished to water the fields, and provided the wheel, 
pail and handle for that purpose ? 

How, then, is it possible to think, as some pretend to believe, 
that heaven and earth are the work of blind chance? The paltry 
wheel, which only waters a small piece of land, must have been 
the work of an intelligent mind; how much more so the vast 
vault of heaven with its numberless stars, and the earth with its 
countless products, each wonderfully adapted to its ends! 

We know well that all things which are not performed inten- 
tionally cannot contain evidence of wisdom or marks of design. 
If ink be suddenly spilled over a sheet of paper, it will not ar- 
range itself into a well-written document, or even into legible 
characters, such as are written with a pen. And if a person were 
to bring forward a well-written document, and tell us that 
the ink had been spilled on blank paper, and the forms of the 
letters had come of their own accord, we should at once con- 
tradict him. 

If, then, we consider that a mere document (which, tho it in- 
dicates design, certainly does not indicate any such high degree 
of intellect as we perceive in the wonders of the universe), can- 
not possibly be the work of chance, how much stronger must be 
our belief that the world, which is full of things showing in 
their composition signs of the most exalted wisdom, cannot be 
the result of chance, but the work of an All-wise Creator? 

This argument will suffice to convince any one, who will calm 
ly examine the wonders by which he is surrounded, that there 
is, indeed, an All-wise, All-powerful and All-merciful Creator 
and Ruler of the universe. (From the “ Hoboth Hallebaboth” 
[Duties of the Heart], by Rabbi Bechai, born at Saragossa, 
1131 A.D.) s 

The above will suggest Paley’s argument of the watch 
in the first chapter of his ‘‘ Natural Philosophy.” Paley, 
however, wrote in 1800, and Rabbi Bechai was born 1131, 


A.D. 

On this ‘first verse of Genesis a Rabbinical opinion is 
given as follows: 

Rabbi Judah says that in six days the whole world was 
created, as it is written after the work of each day. “And it 
was so.” But Rabbi Nehemiah says the whole world was 
created on the first day, tho its organization occupied six days. 
He illustrates his opinion by the parable of a man who sows six 
grains of barley at one time; all do not sprout together, but suc- 
cessively one after the other. This is what Scripture means by 
saying “He ‘spoke and it was” (Ps. 148:5). The first utterance 
of the Divine will brought forth creation, which by specific 
commands ‘he developed during the succeeding days. (From 
Medrash of Rabbi Judah and Rabbi Nehemiah, Bechai in loco.) 

The word “God.” 

The Hebrew equivalent of this word is from 2 root mean- 
ing “ power.” Luzzatto observes on the word that it im- 
plies the concentration of all powers, aud the mastery over 
or the ability to use them all. The Hebrew term means, 
therefore, the being who is omnipotent and who is om- 
nipotence itself. The word has in Hebrew a plural form, 
implying not simply “power,” but “ powers.” Proper 
names in Hébrew frequently end in the dual or the plural 
termination ;.thus, Ephraim, Mitsraim (Egypt), are ex- 
amples of thedual ending ; Jokim (1 Chron. 4; 22), Harim, 
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Seorim (1 Chron. 24: 8), are examples of proper names with 
plural terminations. 

The word “ heavens,” in Hebrew shamayim. 

What is the meaning of the word shamayim? Rabbi 
Yose ben Hanina says “It means sham (there), mayim 
(fluid), i. ¢., ‘the region of fluid.’”” Another opinion states 
that according to tradition shamayim is compounded of 
two words, esh (fire), and mayim (water or fluid); teach- 
ing that the Holy One, Blessed be He, mingled these two 
elements together, and made the firmament out of them. 
(Talmud, Treatise ‘‘ Hagigah,” 12 a.) 

Upon the word “heaven,” in verse 8, Cahen remarks: 
“ Heaven is used here in its ordinary acceptation, and 
means the atmospheric stratum or bed which surrounds 
our globe, the air which extends between the waters and 
the clouds—air ry for the production of all the 
phenomena, and for the life of all the beings mentioned in 
the following epochs.” (Cahen, a French writer of the 
modern school.) 

Genesis 1: 4: ** Let there be light.” 

Rabbi Bechai holds that the solar light was created on 
the first day, but that it had not sufficient power to afford 
light to the earth, which power was only given to it on the 
fourth day.* In support of his theory he adduces the 17th 
verse: ‘‘ He set them in the expansion of the heavens to give 
light unto the earth”; from which he infers the text to 
mean that the Creator then gave them the power to give 
light upon the earth. 

The expression in verse 16, ‘‘made,’’ should be ‘had 
made,” just as in verse 17 the expression “‘ He set them,” 
shouid be “had set.”” The Hebrew idiom permits this, the 
perfect tense being used for the pluperfect. (From the 
‘“*Conciliator,” by Mannasseh ben Isra, born 1605, Lisbon.) 

Genesis 1: 6: ‘* Let there be a firmament,” etc. 

The firmament is the air. The word is derived from a 
root meaning “to stretch or spread out.’’ (Aben Ezra, 
loco.) 

Genesis 1; 6: “ In the midst of the waters.” 

Between the waters (fluids) which are above the firma- 
ment and those which are beneath. (Rashi, Prince of Com- 
mentators, born 1230, Lunel; and after him, with similar 
exposition, Maimonides, Biur of Mendelsohn, ‘‘Bereshith 
Rabba.’’) 

Genesis 1: 7: ‘‘ And it was so.” 

Maimonides asks: ‘‘ Why is the phrase, ‘And it was so,’ 
added ?” Because itis to intimate that that condition of 
nature then established was to endure to all time. ‘‘ The 
Hebrew word ken, translated ‘so,’ is from the root kon, 
meaning ‘to establish,’ and is so used constantly through- 
out Scripture.” (Cf. Deut. 31: 6; 1 Kings 11: 12; 1 Chron. 
26: 30, etc.) Its effect here is simply, ‘‘It became estab- 
lished ’—“ It became an established fact.” 


Genesis 1: 11: ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth,” etc. 
WHY THE TREES TREMBLED. 


When Iron was created the trees commenced to tremble. Iron, 
however, said to them: ** What are you trembling for? If none 
of your wood will be joined to me, none of you will be harmed.” 
Or, as a comment amplifies it: “If you will not supply the wood 
for the handle of the ax, you will not be felled therewith.” (From 
the Medrash, * Bereshith Rabba,” ch 5; and the comment, “ Mat- 
tanot Kehunah,” by Rabbi Issachar Beer, son of Naftali the 
priest.) ‘ 

Moral.—If you fear evil avoid evil companionship. 

Genesis 1; 12: “ And the earth brought forth,” etc. 


THE FRUIT TREES AND THE OTHER TREES. 


The fruit trees once were asked by the other trees: ‘* Why is 
not the rustling of your leaves heard at a distance ?” ‘We do not 
require our leaves to rustle, for our fruit testifies to our worth,” 
was theanswer. The fruit trees then asked the other trees: “Why 
is your rustling heard?” To which they replied: ‘* We rustie in 
order to attract attention.” (From the Medrash, “ Bereshith 
Rabba,” ch. 16.) 


Moral.—Noisy lives are not fruitful lives. It is practi- 
cally the same as the old English proverb, ‘‘ Empty vessels 
make the most sound’’; or, as the Rabbi Shammai observes 
in the ‘Ethics of tne Fathers” (‘‘ Pirke Aboth”): “Say 
little and do much.” 


Genesis 1: 16: ‘‘Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heavens,” 


The moon does not, like the sun, shine with her own 
light, but borrows her radiance from the greater orb. The 
Talmud accounts for this fact by the following parable: 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE MOON. 


From the council of the Supreme the decree went forth: ‘* Let 
there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide the day 
from the night; and let them be for signs and for seasons, and 
for days and for years.” He spoke and it was. The sun, the first 
of the lights, arose. As a bridegroom goeth forth from his cham- 
ber, as a hero rejoices in his victorious career, the glorious lumi- 
nary proceeded on its course, robed in the radiant splendors of 
the Creator. Around his head flowed a chaplet of all colors. 
Earth rejoiced ; the berbs sent forth their fragrance ; the flowers 
expanded their beauty. The second light beheld the glorious 
sight, and its heart was filled with envy. It saw that its own 
splendor could not excel the refulgence of the orb of day. Repin- 
ings and complaints broke from the light of the night. * Why do 
two monarchs occupy the same throne? Why must I be the sec- 
ond and not the first?” Suddenly, expelled by its inward discon- 
tent, the splendid light of the moon vanished ! 

Pale as death she stood downcast and ashamed before the 
celestial hosts. Weeping she prayed: * Have mercy, Father of 
all beings, have mercy on me.” Then the angel of death stood 
before the darkened luminary, and announced the irrevocable 
decree: “ Because thou has envied the splendor of the sun, thy 
radiance wil] henceforth be borrowed from his light ; and when 
yonder earth passes thee, thou shalt stand, as thou now dost, de- 
prived of thy light, and eclipsed wholly or in part. But weep 
not, orb of the silent night! The All-merciful has pardoned thy 
repining and granted thy prayer. “Go forth” (He commanded 
me), “ console the penitent moon; she tod shall be a monarch in 
her radiance. Her repentance shall be a reviving balm for all 
her anguish, imparting new strength to all whom the noontide 
heat has exhausted. ea - 

The moon was consoled, and behold, the pale radiance in which 

* Ry which time the firmament (i. ¢., the atmosphere or air, which is 
an important medium in the conveyance of light to us) was created 
(verse 7), and land and water, which were to be affected by the sun and 
moon, were separated from each other (verse 9). 


- 
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still she shines flowed around her. She entered on her silent 
career as the queen of the night, leader of the radiant stars. 
Weeping over her own fault, she commiserates the tears that 
are shed on earth. She sends forth her silvery rays to console 
those who mourn, to sympathize with those who suffer. 
Daughters of beauty, beware of envy. Envy drove angels from 
Heaven, it quenched the splendor of the beauteous moon. (After 
the parable of Rabbi Simon ben Pazzi, see Talmud, Treat. 
“ Chulin,” 606.) : 


Genesis 1; 2! “‘ And He created the great sea monsters, 
etc. . . . and every winged bird after its kind.” 

The birds derive their origin from the waters, as well as 
the fish, as evidenced by the analogy which in many re- 
spects is offered by these two classes of animate creatures. 
Both are oviparous, and, in the rapid movements, both 
direct their course by means of their tails, and pass through 
fluids without the action of legs. (The Talmud, R. Elea- 
zar Hageadol, Rashi and others.) 

Genesis 1: 26: ‘‘ Let us make man.” 

When organized matter is called into existence, the 
words employed are ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth,” etc.; but 
when man, an intellectual being, composed of spirit as well 
as of matter, is to be created, it is no longer earth or water 
that is to be directed, but the concentration of all powers. 
(See Luzzatto’s comment noted supra (on v. 1). The Om- 
nipotent exclaims: ‘Let us’ (pluralis excellentie) 
“make man.” (Vide Talmud, Treat. “* Meguillah,” 9.) 

Rabbi Joshua, in the name of Rabbi Levi, in ‘‘ Bereshith 
Rabba”’ (ch. 5), says: 

“With whom did he consult?” “* He consulted with the fabric 
of Heaven andearth.” This isa proper answer to the question, 
because inthe same manner as a king, possessing supreme au- 
thority and absolute powers, often condescends to advise with 
his subjects, thus testifying the love he bears his vassals, so the 
Kingof kings, on resolving to create this noble creature, man, 
convoked to his council the worlds he had called into being. 
Jarchi, profiting by this observation, adds to it that herein is 
taught the propriety of humility in man (asthe queen of every 
virtue), by the Supreme thus holding council with inferiors. 

Nachmanides, inthe name of Rabbi David Kimchi, says that 
God spoke with the earth and the elements ; and alleges in favor 
of his opinion that on the sixth day he had ordered the earth to 
produce animals; speaking to it now, he said: *“* Let us make”; 
so the earth gave the clay and the dust of which the body of man 
was made, and God inspired him with the soul. (From ** The 
Conciliator” of Menasseh ben Israel, born 1605, Lisbon.) 


THE CHILD OF MERCY. 

** Let us make man,” said the Creator, and myriads of angelic 
beings listened to his voice. 

“Do not create him,” spoke the angel of Justice. ‘* He will 
wrong his brethren, injure and oppress the weak, and cruelly ill- 
treat the feeble.” 

“Do not create him,” spoke the angel of Peace. “He will 

manure the earth with human blood. The firstborn of his race 
will be an assassin, and will murder his own brother !” 
_ “He will desecrate Thy sanctuary with his lies,” said the angel 
of Truth; “and tho Thou stampest on his countenance Thine own 
image, the seal of truth, yet will falsehood and deceit prevail in 
his voice.” 

“ Create him not,” exclaimed the chorus of angels assembled ; 
* he will rebel against Thee, and abuse the freedom which Thou 
bestowest on him.” 

Still they spoke, when Charity, the youngest and best beloved 
of the heavenly creation, approached and knelt before the throne 
of God. “Create him, Father,” she prayed, “in Thine own 
image ; let him be the beloved of Thy goodness. When all Thy 
servants forsake him, I will seek and lovingly assist him; his 
very errors willl turn to his good. I will fill the heart of the 
weak with benevolence, and render him merciful toward those 
who are weaker than he. If he depart from peace and truth, if 
he offend justice and equity, I will still be with him, an! the 
consequences of his own errors shall chasten his heart and purify 
him in penitence and love. 

The Universal] Father listened to her voice and created a man, 
a weakand erring being. But even in his errors he is a pupil of 
the Divine goodness,a child of mercy, love and charity, the 
qualities of the angelic nature which never forsakes him, and 
still strives to amend him. 

Moral.—Remember thy origin, O man, when thou art cruel and 
unjust. Of all the divine attributes, Charity alone stood forth to 
plead that existence be granted thee. Mercy and love have fos- 
tered thee. Then remember, be just and be merciful. (After 
**Medrash Rabba,” c. 8.) 


Genesis 1: 31: ‘‘ Everything that was made, and behold 
it was very good.” 


THE PRISONER AND THE KING. 


A certain child was born in prison. The king took pity on him 
and commanded that he should be supplied with all necessaries. 

The child never saw any other place except the prison. The 
king's messenger used regularly to bring him food, drink and 
clothing, informing him that he was the king’s servant ; that the 
whole prison and all it contained, and all the food he brought be- 
longed to the king, whom he ought to thank and praise. 

The captive said: “I praise the lord of this prison who has 
condescended to make me his servant, and singled me out as an 
object of his beneficence, and set his eyes and heart upon me.” 

“Say not so,” said the messenger, “lest you sin. Not this 
place alone does the king possess, for his extensive dominions 
are immeasurably larger than this prison; moreover, you are 
not his only servant; his servants are more than a man can 
count. Likewise, the goodness which he extends to you is as 
nothing compared with his goodness to others; and the care 
which he bestows upon you, is not for a moment to be compared 
with the care which he extends toward others.” 

“I know not all these things which you have mentioned,” said 
the lad ; * 1 can form no conception of the king’s power and good- 
ness beyond what I have seen.” 

The messenger answered : “Say, I praise the Supreme King, to 
whose kingdom there is no end, whose mercy and kindness are 
unbounded, among whose innumerable hosts I am as nothing.” 

Then the lad was able to understand the king’s munificence bet- 
ter than before; then he began to appreciate the goodness of the 
great monarch who had deigned to notice such an insignificant 
being as himself. 

Dear brother, when you refiect upon this parable, and turn 
your attention to the great sphere of Heaven, you will feel that 
our understanding cannot comprehend the signs of wisdom and 
goodness which we meet even in our own small circle. How, 
then, can we form an idea of the wisdom, goodness and might 
displayed in the whole earth, not to mention the heavens? Pon- 
der well over this parable; let it induce you to meditate on God's 
works. Let the goodness which he has extended to thee be great 
in thine eyes. Is it not a great condescension that he has turned 
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his gracious eye upon thee, and given thee powers to appreciate 
his goodness? Look with an eye of reverence upon his works, his 
precepts and his statutes, and know that he has vouchsafed them 
for thy guidance, welfare and happiness. (‘ Hallebaboth” of 
Rabbi Bechai.) 

Moral :—All creation proclaims the Creator’s wisdom, 
goodness and providence, all tending alike to render possi- 
ble the happiness of all creatures, the end he aims at. 
Try then, O man, creature of earth, to show that you in- 
telligently appreciate his wisdom, goodness and providence 
by performing his will and furthering his design. That is 
to say, Live but to do his will and to promote your fel- 
low-creatures’ happiness. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 19TH. 
THE FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS.—Joun 1: 35-49. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—We have found the Messias, which is, 
being interpreted, the Christ.—JOHN 1: 41. 

NotEs.—‘‘On the morrow.’—After John’s second testi- 
mony, to those sent from’ Jerusalem. “Two of 
his disciples.”,—One of them, we are told (vs. 40), was 
Andrew; the other was probably John, the brother of 
James. Jobn in his Gospel avoids mentioning himself by 
name. This John was probably acquainted with Jesus, as 
his mother, Salome, was probably the sister of Mary. 
‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.”—This figure is taken from 
Isaiah 53, in which chapter the Messiah is called a lamb 
(vs. 7), and is said to bear our sins (vs. 4), where the Septu- 
agint has “sius” for ‘‘griefs”’; to be ‘“‘bruised for our 
sins”? (vs. 5). The reference is not particularly to the 
Jewish sacrifices, but to this chapter in Isaiah, in which 
the Messiah is compared to a lamb led, unresisting, to 
slaughter, or to a sheep that does not resist the shearers. 
Lambs were not used for sin offerings in the Jewish ritual. 
“ Rabbi.”’—Literally, My great one ; the Jewish term 
for a religious teacher, here first applied to Jesus. 
“Where abidest thou ?”?—Not *‘ dwellest.’”?> He was proba- 
bly stopping at the nearest khan. The word does not mean 
a@ permanent home. ** About the tenth hour.”—We 
cannot be sure whether the Jewish or the Roman time is 
here used. In one case it was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the other case about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘ Being interpreted.’’—There are three of these 
inter, retations in this lesson, which indicates that John’s 
Gospel was not written for Jews, in Palestine, but long 
after the other Gospels, when Christianity had received 
many Gentile converts. ** Simon, the son of John.” — 
A better reading than ‘‘ Jona.”’ ** Cephas.”’—** Peter ”’ 
Both meanivg Rock, one being Hebrew, the other Greek. 
“‘ Nazareth.”’—This does not imply that Nazareth 
was a particularly bad town, but that it was not from this 
region that a Messiah was to be expected. 

Instruction.—John the Baptist’s courage was magnifi- 
cent; but the most beautiful thing about bim was his self- 
abnegation. He was willing to decrease that another 
might increase. He was willing that his follower, baptized 
by him, should be greater than he, and willing to send his 
disciples to this new teacher. Sometimes an infant-class 
teacher is unwilling to send her scholars to the upper class, 
or one is unwilling that his scholars should go to a teacher 
who can really do more for them. That is selfishness. The 
teacher works not for himself but for his pupils; he must 
be glad if his scholars become greater than he is. 

John might have pointed out Jesus as the Messiah, as 
the King of Israel, just as Nathanael did; but he was con- 
tent torefer, not to a prophecy of greatness, but of sorrow ; 
nota king, but a lamb led to slaughter; not aruler, but a 
redeemer from sin. 

When the two disciples of the Baptist heard who Jesus 
was they immediately followed him. If they had not fol- 
lowed him, their knowledge would have been of no use to 
them. If we have heard who Jesus is, we should do as 
those two first did—follow him, take him as our Master. 

If we will follow Jesus he will receive us. He turned to 
greet and welcome these two men. He took them to his 
lodging place, aud for hours, probably, he talked with 
them. He wishes to be our Savior. 

We have in this lesson about all we know of either An- 
drew or Philip; but it is a great deal, and a blessed lesson 
for us. Andrew found his brother Peter, and Philip found 
his friend Nathanael, and they brought them to Jesus. 
They first accepted Jesus’ own personal invitation, and 
then they went out-seeking other disciples. Sometimes it 
seems harder to talk to one’s brother or relative about re- 
ligion than to any one else, because they know our own 
faults; but that is no reason for silence. If you love 
Christ bring some one else to him. 

It is a great thing to have the honor of bringing a soul 
to Christ. Andrew brought Peter, and thus he brought 
all who were converted at Pentecost through Peter’s 
preaching. A very humble man, of small ability, may be 
the means of converting a very successful missionary. 

Nathanael did not think much of Nazareth, but he was 
willing to investigate. That showed a teachable mind, 
ready to give upits prejudices. Our first judgment, which 
is what prejudice means, may be all wrong. We may be 
prejudiced against certain other sorts of Christians, or 
against certain sorts of scholars, or certain people or prac- 
tices. Perhaps they may be as good Christians as we are. 
At least let us look into the case. A hundred years ago 
the Methodists were abused as no Christians, and so were 
the Puritans three hundred years ago, and the Protestants 
four hundred years ago; and so are the Roman Catholics 
often judged now by Protestants; and so is all Christianity 
often prejudged by unbelief. Let us seek out the best in 
those who differ from us. 

This lesson teaches us how Christianity began, with five 
converts in two days—John, Andrew, Peter, Philip, Na- 
thanael. Who could have thought that from thissmall be. 
ginning would flow all the growth and blessedness of 
Christendom ? 
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Science. 
PHAGOCYTES OR MICROBE EATERS. 


BY PROF.°A. 8. PACKARD. 





PERHAPS the most original and valuable discovery in 
biology since that of Pasteur’s, who founded the doctrine 
of the bacterial origin of fermentations and infectious dis- 
eases, is the revelation made to us by a Russian naturalist 
of the existence of what may be called microbe eaters. 
Metschnikoff is a Russian zoologist, who, for the past 
twenty-five years, has studied the embryology and struc- 
ture of the lower animals. Leaving Odessa, where he was 
a professor, he has, for the past five or six years, been Pas- 
teur’s assistant in the Pasteur Institute, at Paris. 

About ten years ago Metschnikoff published a remarka- 
ble, epoch-making article on what he called “the intra- 
cellular digestion of invertebrates.” It was the result of 
six months’ work at Messina on sponges, polyps, etc. He 
found that the individual cells of the stomachs of sponges 
took in solid particles of food and digested it, and this he 
calls intracellular digestion. He found that certain cells 
took in particles of food, which are digested in order to 
provide material for the building up of new polyps. In 
Tubularia he also saw the amceba-like egg eat and digest 
the neighboring follicular cells. He also cites the assertion 
of Korotneff that during the winter the young ectoderm 
cells of Hydra devour the older ones. 

Moreover this ingestion and digestion of food and other 
bodies is performed by individual, free, or wandering 
mesoderm cells, resembling amcebe. Sponges are nour- 
ished by such amoeboid cells. Haeckel first showed that 
when a mollusk (Tethys) isinjected with indigo, the granules 
are taken up by the blood-corpuscles, but he did not per- 
ceive the close analogy between this process and the meso- 
dermic nutrition of sponges. 

Now these wandering cells throughout many of the 
lower animals ingest or absorb parts of the body which 
become useless or harmful to the organism. In different 
echinoderm larva, during their changes or metamorphosis 
large tracts of muscles and other tissues atrophy, the cells 
composing them disintegrate, breaking up into albuminoid 
granules of various sizes, which are gradually eaten and 
absorbed by these amceboid cells. 

It is so during the metamorphosis of flies; when the 
maggot transforms into the pupa, and the pupa into the 
fly, certain muscles break down and are made over anew. 
As early as 1876 another Russian zoologist, Ganin, states : 

” During the early stages of development I have often seen free 

b derm cells in the cavity ofgthe foot attach them- 

selves to the surface of a muscular mass, into which they often 
bored deeply, appearing to nourish themselves from the substance 
of the larval muscle.” 
In all these and other cases 
“* the material eaten by mesoderm cells has been formed from the 
body of the animal itself,and has only become useless at the 
moment of its being devoured.” 

Besides this these free, wandering amoeboid cells can and 
do capture and devour foreign bodies and particles; they 
take up avything hard or soft which occursin or is carried 
into the body; not only microscopic objects, but bits of 
carmine or indigo, and when such cells ‘“‘are confronted 
with a large mass of food material, which they cannot de- 
vour singly, they fuse into a plasmodium, which eats up 
the whole available food’’; yet thisis not invariably the 
case. 

Metschnikoff having proved that one function of these 
amoeboid cells is to eat up such parts of an animal as have 
become useless, also proves by direct observation that 
these cells, if they cannot eat up foreign, hard bodies, sur- 
round and isolate them. 

Glass rods, atoms of dust or of carmine, are surrounded 
or devoured by aggregates of amceboid cells, called plas- 
modia, in exactly the same way. It is also undeniable, he 
says, that the results of introducing a glass spicule or 
other irritating object into the body of an invertebrate, 
bear no small resemblance to the phenomena of inflam- 
matory exudation ih vertebrates. 

And he boldly throws out the remarkable theory that 
inflammation in the vertebrates is due to the struggle be- 
tween the white corpuscles of the blood and the disease 
germs within it. Thus a new importance is lent to the 
leucocytes or white amoeboid corpuscles, viz., that they act 
as microbe eaters. He has fed the amoeboid cells of the 
starfish larve with human red blood-globules, seen thein 
swell up and become clearer, lose their hemoglobin, the 
whole corpuscle disappearing. Milk injected under the 
skin of such echinoderm larve# and young worms shares 
the same fate. He filled the mucous tissue of a worm 
with a mixture of milk and indigo, carmine and starch- 
grains—uutritous and useless bodies together—and he 
found that all these bodies were equally absorbed, ‘‘some 
cells eating all four kinds of food at the same time.’”’ But 
he found that they do not take up everything cffered 
them, rejecting living ezgs of a sea-urchin, tho they would 
gladly eat the same kind of eggs when boiled. 

Now we come to the experiments which show that such 
cells are microbe eaters or phagocytes, as Metschnikoff 
calls them. He injected fluids containing bacteria or mi- 
crobes beneath the skin of the animals mentioned ; they 
were soon found within the amoeboid cells, and if such 
microbes developed spontaneously in the wounds of such 
animals, they were absorbed in the same manner. 

“Individual bacteria are often seen which retain their power 

of movement even after ingestion, while in other cases the 
motility is lost at once, and the whole bacterium becomes so deli- 
cate as to be scarcely visible.” 
He saw then in a tunicate, Botryllus, colonies of which, 
when freshly gathered, contain almost invariably large 
quantities of bacteria within the test. He found a 
spirochwta, closely resembling the S. obermeyeri of relaps- 
ing fever, and a smail bacillus like the Lepra bacillus. 


“ Both these forms were parsued by the wandering cells of the 
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tunicate, and were found ingested and absorbed by them in vari- 
ous stages of development.” 

He cites Koch’s discovery of both the bacillus of carbuncle 
and that of septicemia in a mouse inclosed by white cor- 
puscles, while the bacilli of consumption (tuberculosis) 
have been seen by him in the interior of giant cells. He 
concludes : 

“So that throughout the whole animal kingdom the wandering 
cells of the mesoderm make use of their ingestive power for the 
destruction of bacteria and similar organisms, which need for 
their development a suitable (necrotic) nidus.” 

Hence it seems that Metschinkoff, as carly as 1884, 
claimed that 
“the power of intracellular ingestion and absorption is used as a 
protection against harmful bodies arising within an organism on 
reaching it from without. It follows that the septic organisms 
(Bacteria,Chytride,Entomophtora, and other parasites) are a very 
old souree of trouble in the world.” 

And he concludes this memorable essay with this opinion, 

“The great advances made in pathological science during the 
past few years cannot fail to benefit pure zoology, which will, in 
its turn, help to solve the problems of medicine by establishing a 
comparative pathology based on the doctrine of evolution.” 

Two years ago Metschinkoff gave a series of lectures at 
the Pasteur Institute, which have been published in book 
form, which.was reviewed in Nature for March 8ist, 1892, 
by Professor Lankester, who calls it an epoch-making 
work. Metschinkoff now finds, however, it is said, that 
the phagocytes may originate from the nuclei of broken- 
down muscular tissue. 

The pathologists and physicians have not accepted 
these views generally; but they are held by a few medical 
men, .and strongly indorsed by the leading zoologists. 
Among such is the distinguished Russian observer, 
Kowalevsky. He has observed (Nature, 1892,) the wander- 
ing ameceboid cells in tunicates, which, besides sharing in 
the growth of the mantle, have an important function as 
phagocytes. In compound ascidians certain individuals 
every now and then perish, and, when dead, are attacked 
and absorbed by the mantle cells. These cells also attack 
and seek to destroy incoming bacteria. Experiments were 
made of introducing bacteria through fine glass tubes in- 
serted in the mantle; the ameceboid cells collected round 
these tubes, entered them and fought with the bacteria. 
He attaches great importance to this function, and sup- 
poses the passage of the wandering cells to the surface of 
the epithelium to be explained as a means of protection 
against the intrusion of agents of disease. 

These observations of Metschnikoff,and his theory of the 
struggle for existence between phagocytes and bacteria, 
fully confirm the view now held as to the origin of cer- 
tain diseases from bacteria. The influence on medical 
practice and human health will be most beneficent, altho 
the facts are as yet apparently noc generally known to 
physicians. And thus we have fresh evidence of the great 
value and immense practical results flowing from studies 
in our laboratories, originally undertaken from the pure 
love of science. Those liberal-minded men who endow 
such laboratories and give zoologists the means of doing 
such work, are benefactors of their race. — 

PROVIDENCE, R. I 








Personals. 


REPEATEDLY during the past years efforts have been 
made to induce Mr. Gladstone to come to this country. 
Last March when it was understood that he contemplated 
some travel, a large number of prominent Americans sent 
him aspecial invitation to visit the United States. This, 
however, Mr. Gladstone has felt compelled to decline. His 
declination, given below, was in the form of a personal 
note to Colonel Gouraud, of the Committee 


Douuts HI11, July 30th, 1894. 

** Gentlemen: Iam alike impressed with the gratifying nature 
of the {invitation you have been good enough to address to me, 
and with the form, alike flattering and considerate, in which it 
has been conveyed. While I am sensible of strong reasons 
which would make a visit to your great country an object of just 
and warm desire, I have for some time felt that my advancing 
years have placed an obstacle in its way such as I could hardly 
hope to surmount. Undoubtedly your letter has supplied the 
strongest mutives for an attempt to brave the impossible ; but I 
regret.to say that it reaches me at a time when, even if I were 
much younger, it could not induce me to consider this question. 

“The surgical treatment of my eye for cataract, which began 
recently with the usual operation, will not be concluded for 
nearly two months; and until that treatment shall have reached 
its conclusion—in about that time, I hope—I will not be able to 
look with confidence to a date for the restoration of practical 
and useful vision. Under these circumstances, however san- 
guine as tothe eventual issue I may feel, I am incapacitated from 
the contraction of prospective engagements, and I am sure that 
you and the many distinguished gentlemen who join you will 
feel, with me, that this is the only reply I can make to your pro- 
posal. 

“TI beg you to accept and convey to them the assurance of my 
grateful thanks and unalterable interest in your country. Be- 
lieve me most faithfully yours, W. E. GLADSTONE. 

“To THE AMERICAN [NVITATION COMMITTEE.” 





....Professor Morris, at the head of the Chemical depart- 
ment of Cornell University, commenced work as a fireman 
on the New York Central Railroad. He was advanced to 
be engineer, and then made up his mind to get an educa- 
tion. He studied at night, fitting himself for Union Col- 
lege, procured books and attended, as far as possible, lec- 
tures and recitations, running all the time with his loco- 
motive. On the day of graduation he left the locomotive, 
put on his gown and cap, delivered his thesis, received his 
diploma, went back to his locomotive and made his usual 
run. 


....Nathan Haskell Dole tells in Book News a couple 
of stories current in Boston about two well-known men. 
Mr. John Storer Cobb, a lawyer of that city, well known 
for his advocacy of cremation .as the right method of dis- 
posing of the dead, was not long since heard to remark that 
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cremation was the last thing he wanted done tohim. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, who has sounded so often the praises 
of sleep, is also reported to have remarked that he had 
been giving throughont the West a lecture on sleep with 
illustrations by the audience. 


..:-Cardinal Gibbons celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of his birth on July 28th. He received many telegrams of 
congratulation from ail parts of America and from Rome. 














Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, Geo. A., Rochester, Mich., accepts call to Grinnell, Ia. 

ALLEN, W. F., Clyde, Kan., resigns. 

ASHTON, B., North Adams, accepts call to Napoleon, Mich. 

BOYNTON, M. P., accepts call to San Francisco, (al. 

BROWE, A. BERGEN, inst. August Ist, Waverly, Penn. 

CHAPPELL, Georce C., accepts call to Warrenville, Conn. 

COLWELL, A. J., Mansfield, I1., resigns. 

COOKE, A. E., rec. August Ist, Charlevoix, Mich. 

CONLEY, G. F., Huntington, Ind., resigns. 

GIFFORD, O. P., Chicago, IIl., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

HAPPELL, H., Baraboo, Wis., resigns. 

HASTIE, Jas. L., Holmesburg, Penn., resigns. 

JORDAN, Joun D., Elizabeth, Ky., resigns. 

“LANG, HERMAN, Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 

LEACH, F. R., Immanuel ch., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

PETTY, Henry, Lower Northampton, Va., resigns. 

TILTON, E. R., Library, Penn., resigns. 

WHEELER, L. E. ig ag Hills, O., accepts call to First ch., 
New Brunswick, N 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, W114, Iron City, Mich., resigns. 

CLAFLIN, Joun, Clio, Mich., resigns. 

se as A DANIEL W., Wellfleet, Mass., called to West Concord, 


DAVIS, HarpIn W., St. Joseph, Mich., 
the request of the church. 
FISHER, J. A., Dwight, Ill., accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 
FULLER, Homer T., Pa.D., Worcester, Mass., accepts presi- 
dency of Drury College, Mo. 
GAYLORD, WINFIELD R., Crystal Lake., 
stock, Ill 
GILL, CHARLEs O., inst. Westmore, Vt., July 25th. 
GRIFFITHS, F. W., Dunbar and North Crandon, Wis., resigns. 
HARRIS, GEeorGE, Hennepin, accepts call to South Chicago, III. 
ae FREDERICK, Winthrop, accepts call to Hopkinton, 


withdraws resignation at 


accepts call to Wood- 


HERRINGTON, Erastus C., will continue his pastorate in New- 
waygo, Mich. 
HOUSTON, ALBERT S., Clarion, called to Eddyville, Ia. 


JOSEPHSEN, Hans F., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Clinton- 
ville, Wis. 


KIDDER, ALBERONT, Eau Claire, called to West Salem, Wis. 
LEWIS, FRANKLIN C., ord. Saybrook, O., July 18th. 
LEWIS, FRANKLIN C., Oberlin Sem., accepts cal! to Elliott, Ia. 
LORD, OrLANDO M., Weymouth, Mass., accepts call to Central 
Village, Conn. 
MAAS. FREDERICK H., Niles, called to Fourth ch., Oakland, 
al. 


MADGE, WALTER W.., Petaluma, Cal., resigns. 
MARKLEY, J. M., ord. recently Lee Center, I]. 
MASON, CHARLES E., Buena Vista, Col., resigns. 
MASON, CHARLES E., Buena Vista, Col., resigns. 
MASSIE, WILLIAM M., Adin, called to Susanville, Cal. 
MATHEWS, Rvuperrt B., inst. Newcastle, Me., July 24th. 
McBRIDE, WIL.ram, Walker, Mass., accepts call to Wel 
McLEAN, TuHos. D., Blair, Neb.. called to Magnolia, Ia. 
McPHERSON, WILLIAM H., Charlevoix, accepts call to Three 
Rivers, Mich. 
NELSON, Nets ISAAC, ord. recently Wood Lake, Wis. 
NORTON, Epwin F., ord. Olivet, Micb., July 24th. 
NOYES, Henry H., Freeport, accepts call to Island Falls, Me, 
— < ~omeeed N., Oberlin, accepts call to North Bloom- 
eld, O. 
POOLE, Francis A., Sanford, 
Mass. 


POWELL, FREDERICK S., 
Mich. 


ls, Me. 


Me., accepts call to Topsfield, 


Hastings, Neb., accepts call to Clio, 


RODGER, JAmgEs G., Ogdensburg, N. Y., resigns. 

SMALL, CHARLES H., Washington, D. C., called to Hudson, O. 

SMITH, JamEs E., South ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

SMITH, JAMEs R., Blue Island, called to Princeton, II). 

Se Henry M., Angola, Ind., accepts call to Red Cloud, 

eb. 

STROUT, Josera W.., 
ton, Mass. 

ones, WItuIAM H., Manson, Ia., accepts call to Highland, 


Thomaston, Me., accepts call to Cumming- 


TEUBER, A. C., Chicago, J1., accepts call to Glen Ullin, N. D. 
WAL ace, Davin, Chicago Sem., accepts call to = Troy, 
t. 


WARD, J. R., ord. Pleasant Valley, Wis., July 24th. 


WESTFALL, Cartes K., Chandlerville, accepts call to Oakley 
Branch, Union Park ch., Chicago, Ill 


haar GEORGE H., Hinsdale, Iil., accepts call to Yankton, 
8.D. 


WHYTE, Grorce M., Auroraville, Wis., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 
BARB, J. C., Whitestown, Ind., resigns. 
CLAUSS, C. D., Stroudsburg, Penn., resigns. 
FAHBHS, W. H., Beaver Springs, called to Milton, Penn. 
EPTING, M. J., Newberry, 8. C., called to Savannah, Ga. 
GRAIF, Prrip, Oakland, Cal., resigns. 
HARTLEINS, H. F. A., Marshfield, Ore., resigns. 
LYERLY, C. C., accepts call to Copal Grove, N. C. 
RICE, J. W., Bendersville, Penn., resigns. 
RITTER, J. B., Hegins, accepts call to Zionsville, Penn. 
STAHLER, W. E., Shippensburg, called to Lebanon, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CAMPBELL, Howaprbp, ord. recently, Grove City, Penn. 
FISHER, J. A., Chicago, Ill., called to Omaha, Neb. 
Je A., i accepts call to Negaunee, Mich. 
GROENDYKE Joan E., inst. recently, Cooksville, Lil. 

H. -, Macon, Ill., resigns. 
“E aL ‘py Philadelphia, Penn., called to Bloomfield, N. J. 
McPHERSON, .. Charlevoix, accepts call to Three Rivers 


Mich. 
RICHMOND, CHARLES A., East Aurora, accepts call to Albany, 


TURNER. J. B., Altoona, Penn.. called to Dover, Del. 
TWEED, Rosert, Fremont and Rushford, Minn., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


DAVIS, Jort, Prot. Epis., Camden, N. J., resigns. 


DE PREE, James, Ref. Dutch, called to Cedar Grove, Ia. 
JONES, W. H., Cumb. Presb.. McMinnville, called to Wood- 
burn, Ore. 


McHENRY, ea D., United Pres.. Pittsburg, Penn . resigns. 
mUB DAY. Joan, Prot. Epis... Alpena, accepts call to Port 


Huron, Mich. 
STAPLES, Cnaiues J., Unit., St, Cloud, igen. resigns. 
PAYNE, C So. Pres., Washington, N. C., resigns. 
VANCE, J. ge Ng oe hy resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by Ys as an equivalent to their publishers for al rotumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





SIR WILLIAM DAWSON’S LATEST WORK.* 


Str WiLtiamM Dawson having reached the age of three- 
score and ten, and being in the full possession of his 
powers, has prepared a stutement of his views upon 
several important geological subjects, such as have 
engrossed his best working days, and sends it out to the 
world as a ‘* closing deliverance.” In his younger days 
he was conversant with the *‘ giants” of the past genera- 
tion, and in spirit transmits their faith to his own suc- 
cessors. There are eighteen chapters in the book, each 
one devoted to a particular topic, and each one, also, 
dedica'ed to oneor more of the abie workers or “‘ giants ” 
whom be has known, and who have now passed away. 
Thus the chapter on the oldest air-breathers is dedicated 
to the memory of Sir Charles Lyell, his early patron and 
guide ; that upon the Eozo6n is dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who shared his views as to the 
organic character of this peculiar mineral combination. 
The leading subjects discussed are cosmogony, the dawn 
of life, laws affecting the apparition and succession of 
plants and animals, the genesis and migration of plants, 
studies of coal plauts, amphibians and land shells, or the 
oldest air-breathers, sponges, ichnology, the ice age and 
the early history of man. Oaly those topics are dis- 
cussed which he has himself specially investigated at 
some time during his busy life. Severally these will be 
briefly noticed in this review. 

Quire early in these chapters the theme of imperfec- 
tions in the geological record is discussed. The nature 
of this imperfection may be due to a want of continuity 
in the deposits, lack of preservation of the organisms, 
but especially a neglect of careful collection ; and this 
chapter is an admirable illustration of how this author 
has succeeded in reducing the imperfection of the record 
in whatever part he bas made investigations. It also 
shows that he has improved his opportunities, and that 
his life work has been concerned chiefly with attempts to 
learn about the first specimens submitted to him. His 
career commenced with the careful study of the carbon- 
iferous section along the South Jogzins of Nova Scotia. 
Wi h Sir Charles Lyell he sought to learn more about the 
relations of the erect trunks of trees to the accumulation 
of coal. They dug and bammered, and in so doing devel- 
oped the bones of small amphibians and a land snail. 
Dawson determined to follow up this discovery in suc- 
cessive visits. He found these produciive trees corfined 
to onecoal bed, from which he has examined thirty ex- 
amples, half of which have yielded sixty specimens of 
twelve species of amphibians, besides many land shells, 
millipeds and scorpions. Thtse remains are thus curi- 
ously located because after the trunks had been sur- 
rounded by sand, and the wood had decayed, there were 
deep ¢ lindrical holes left into which the animals fell, 
and were thus caught inatrap. Theconditions for their 
preservation did not exist elsewhere, so that our knowl- 
edge of their existence is due to this unusual form of 
reposi'ory. 

In studying the trees two deficiencies were apparent: 
the imperfect condition of the fragments and ignorance 
of their predecessors, The first was met only by 
thorough exploration. The moment any important 
specimen was found the whole adjacent ledge was 
brokea up in urder to disclose remaining portions of the 
plant. By a repetition of laborious and costly efforts it 
has resulied that more species of carboniferous trees in 
their entirety are known from these Nova Scotia beds 
than from any other part of the world. The certainty 
of the results forestall criticisms that the restorations 
have been imaginary. In default of other information, 
our author proceeded to question the Devonian rocks 
themselves in Q iebec, Maiae, New Brunswick and New 
York, respecting the precursors of the coal plants in the 
same painstaking way. In this he was aided unexpect- 
edly by a coterie of young geol>gists, inspired to enthusi- 
astic study by hisexample. Their accurate studies in 
the rocks about St. John, N. B., have made themselves 
famous and their quarries classic grounds. Incidentally 
they discovered the first known and oldest insects, as 
well as land shells, All these studies proved the exist- 
ence of a large flora, very like that of the carboniferous 
in the Devonian, leading to very interesting conclusions 
about the origin and migration of plants. 

The last illustration of reducing the imperfection of 
the record relates to Lower Silurian sponges, Dawson 
occupied Metis on the lower St. Lawrence for ten years 
as a summer resort before stumbling upon a new sensa- 
tion. Abit of black slate accidentally picked up by his 
son-in-law showed peculiar lines, which proved to be 
spicates of a delicate sponge, suggesting the meshes or 
latticework of the modern ‘‘ Venus flower basket.” 
Search was made for the ledge, and a layer an inch thick 
was discovered. This yielded to tools and workmen re- 
mains of seven genera and fifteen species, some of them 
capable of complete restoration. Very interesting con- 
clusions as to the nature of the animals and their rela- 
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tions to the modern forms come as a matter of course ; 
but the conclusion is emphasized that the imperfection of 
our record may be greatly and astonishingly reduced by 
perfect and patient collecting and study. 

Sir William Dawson is the only person who has been 
the president of both the British ani American Associa- 
tions for the Advancement of Science, The subject of 
his presidential address at the European meeting in 1886 
was suggested by this fact—the geological history of the 
Atlantic Ocean. He commences by a reference to sev- 
eral «bvious fundamental physical facts: that eleven- 
sixteenths of the earth’s surface are covered by water ; 
that the land is so disposed as to be principally situated 
in one hemisphere, the water covering everything else ; 
that three :ib-like asperities are apparent, one being the 
American and the other two, somewhat coalesced, the 
Eurasian continent; that the Atlantic, when compared 
with the Pacific, is older, smaller, and with very few of 
the small islands ; that the ridges bordering both oceans 
are the locations of past or present ebullitions of igneous 
matter, and apparently the consequence of the settling 
down of the oceanic flows. Next he shows how the 
Atlantic basin originated, commencing with the sup- 
posed condition of the interior of the earth: 1. The 
crust must be supported upon a plastic or partially liquid 
mass of heated rock, approximately uniform in quality. 
2. This mass is practically solid. 3. It is in a state of 
aqueo-igneous fusion, so that water or steam may be 
ejected from the under crust. 4, The sub-crust may be 
roughly considered as composing two layers or mag- 
mas—the upper siliceous or acidic; the lower heavier, 
more basic, and having much iron init. The first cor- 
responds to granite and trachyte, the second to basalt. 
5. Pressure will force portions of the interior to the sur- 
face, rising quietly if not brought into contact with 
water, but explosively otherwise, and in the latter case 
connected with ancient and thickened crusts. 6. Con- 
traction of the earth’s interior causes the surface to press 
downward, and hence to crowd against the ruins of 
the depressions, thus effecting great lateral folds, which 
are mountains and plateaus. 7. The association of 
crumpling with metamorphism indicates a certain 
rapidity in mountain making. 8. There are three kinds 
of elevations: volcanic domes, plateaus and foldings. 

The earth is like a drupe. Thehard interior stone rep- 
resents the solid interior ; thesoft pulp, the viscous under 
crust, and the dried skin the surface undulations. Weight 
is being constan'ly shifted from the land to the water by 
erosion and transportation. The Atlantic basin is like a 
shallow elongated plate with its middle a little raised. 
The margins on the west are the mountains between 
Labrador and Alabama; those on the east the Scottish 
Highlands and Scandinavia. At the beginning the floor 
of the Atlantic consisted of gneiss, a complex of igneous 
material urged upward with primitive oceanic deposits, 
none of the mass reaching the surface of the water. 
This ocean was universal. The first land would arise 
from tne wrinkling of the crust through contraction, as 
well as from the greater cooling and hardening con- 
nec ed with the polar and equatorial deformations. The 
results are seen in northeast and northwest lines of 
mountains on both continents. The ensuing sedimenta- 
tion accumulates on the flanks of the mountains on 
both shores of the Atlantic, and presenting an obstacle 
to radiation adds to the thickness. The sediment depos- 
ited in the ocean’s bedis of organic origin and of trifling 
consequence. The detritus on the borders has come from 
the arctic region. All this has taken place very early in 
geological time and thus the ocean’s bed made per- 
manent. In all the periods there have been three dis- 
tinct areal conditions—deep seas, continental plateaus 
with their marginal shelves, and lines of plication. Con- 
sidered historically the bed of the Atlantic has always 
been abyssal, but at various times, because of shallow 
reaches and volcanic islands, there has been a bridge by 
way of the arctic region so as to allow the gradual migra- 
tion of plants and animals between Europe and Amer- 
ica. These three conditions were first seen in the early 
Paleozoic. In the Carboniferous characteristic swampy 
flats stretched far seaward. In the Permian the great 
plications were fully developed upon both shores, In the 
Jurassic period the American continent extended further 
east than now. In both the Trias and Wealden there 
was much land to the northwest of Great Britain. The 
interior plains have been submerged occasionally, as evi- 
denced by the Pale»zoic limestones, Cretaceous chalk, 
num mulitic Eocene and the Pleistocene depression. The 
elevations and depressions were not necessarily coeval 
upon the two continents. 

This Atlantic growth has given us older rugged shores 
in the north, and softer features in the south. The solid 
basis of Great_ Britain may be correlated with Newfound- 
land and Labrador, the Eoglish Channel with Gulf St. 
Lawrence, the Bay of Biscay with the Bay of Maine, the 
Mediterranean with the Gulf of Mexico. As to climate, 
the author follows the Lyellian doctrine of modification 
by geographical changes. The ocean is a great equalizer 
of extremes of temperature. The Atlantic is open to 
cold arctic currents on oue side, and to the equatorial 
Gulf Stream upon the other, whereby the Western Con- 
tinent is chilled and the Eastern warmed. There were 
times when the Gulf Stream had its course changed be- 
cause of the obliteration of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Taen Eagland became a country like Greenland. At 
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other times the transfer of the warm etream further 
west permitted temperate vegetation to flourish in the 
arctic zone. Inthe North Atlantic arctic currents have 
brought extensive loads of rocks and débris upon ice- 
bergs, one of which, weighing four hundred pounds, is 
mentioned as having beea dredged by the ‘* Challenger” 
between Halifax, N.S.,and the Bermudas, The deep 
ocean sets bounds to the migration of organisms. while 
islands mdy be peopled by plants growing from seeds 
brought by currents, and by birds driven by storms out 
of their regular routes of migration. Alze may be dis- 
seminated by means of their spores. Fifty-four per cent. 
of the littoral American mollusca live in Europe, and 
thirty out of thirty-five deep-water species. But the 
mammalia and insects are not the same, tho often repre- 
sentative. The oyster lived on both continents as early 
as the Carboniferous, and through all the later periods. 
The author has collected those of the Cretaceous age in 
Canada, E1gland, the Alps, Ezypt, the Red Sea, Judea 
and Syria. As the foundations are more firmly fixed 
now than ever before, there need be no apprehension of 
serious volcanic disturbances on either shore in the 
future. 

The author’s views on evolution may be summarized 
as follows : 

Geology, by tracing back all present things to their 
origin, was the first science to establish on a basis of ob- 
served facts the necessity of a beginning and end of the 
world. The existence of life on the earth is not eternal, 
nor even coeval with the beginning of the physical uni- 
verse. It may date from the Laurentian. The introduc- 
tion of new species of animals and plants has been a con- 
tinuous process, not necessarily in the sense of derivation 
of one species from another, but in the higher sense of 
the continued operation of the cause or causes which in- 
troduced life at first. This is, properly speaking, crea- 
tion. 

Tho thus continuous, the process has not been uniform ; 
but periods of rapid production of species have alternated 


. with others in which many disappeared and few were 


introduced. This may have been an effect of physical 
cycles reacting on the progress of life. Species, like in- 
dividuals, have greater energy and vitality in their 
younger stages, rapidly assume all their varietal forms, 
and extend themselves as widely a3 external circu:n- 
stances will permit. They have their periods of old age 
and decay, tho the léfe of some species has been of enor- 
mous duration in comparison with that of others. Many 
allied species, constituting groups of animals and plaats, 
have appeared simultaneously in various parts of the 
earth. Orders and genera do not usually begin with 
their highest or lowest forms, but as generalized 
or intermediate types, which show a _ capacity 
for both elevation and degradation in their subse- 
quent history. The history of life presents a progress 
from the lower to the higher, from the simpler to 
the more complex, and from th» general to the special. 
New types may be introduced, which take the place of 
the older ones, which retire to a relatively subordinate 
place and thus become degraded. The physical and 
organic agencies have been so correlated and adjusted 
that life has maintained its existence continuously, and 
has been assuming more complex forms, so that there has 
been a steady elevation, culminating in man himeelf, 
Elevation and specialization have been secured at the ex- 
pense of vital energy and range of adaptation, until the 
new element of a rational andinven ive nature was in- 
troduced only in the case of man, We cannot discover 
that the larger and more distinct types have been pre- 
ceded by similar forms connecting them with previous 
groups, while many supp »sed repres2ntative species are 
really only races or varieties. So far as we can trace 
their history, specific types are permanent in their char- 
acters from their introductioa to their exiinction, and 
the earlier and later varietal forms are similar, Paleon- 
tology furnishes no direct evi lence, perhaps never can 
furnish any, as to the actual tran-formation of one 
species into another, or as to the circumstances of crea- 
tion of aspecies ; but the species come in per saltum 
rather than by any slow and gradual process. The origin 
and history of life cannot, any more thaa the origia and 
determination of matter and force, be explained on pure- 
ly material grounds, but involve the consideration of 
power referable to the unseen and spiritual world. 

These principles do not reach to the secondary efficient 
causes of the introduction of new species. It is impos- 
sible now to say what these may ultimately prove to be, 
or to what extent they may include processes-of deriva- 
tion. We must recognize in the prevailing theories on 
the subject at present merely the na ural tendency of 
the human mind to grasp the whole mass of the unknown 
under some grand general hypotheses, which satisfies for 
the moment. Still the hypotheses of to-day may be the 
parents of investigations which will become real sci- 
ence to morrow. 

Sir William Dawson commenced careful studies in 
what he calls superficial geology in 1855 when he removed 
from Novia Scotia to Montreal, to become principal of 
McGill College. He first collected all the shells found in 
the marine clays and dredged the shores of the lower St. 
Lawrence till he found their living representatives, 
which differed only from the fossils in slight degree, and 
thus he concluded that the climate of Canada to day is 
essentially the same asin theice age. During his trips 
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he observed the nature of the deposits. As the marine 
beds extend up to hights of six hundred feet it is quite 
reasonable to believe him when he says that the boulder 
clays contain marine fossils. But when he represents 
that the till of greater altitudes which contains no shells 
is of marine origin, he certainly makes as great 
a mistake as those who never can find any shells in the 
till and claim all the ice deposits to have been made by 
glaciers. It would be a fair compromise between the 
two schools to allow a marine origin for the boulder clay 
of the St. Lawrence below the marine level, an aqueous 
expanse between the Coteau du Missouri and the Rocky 
Mountains in which icebergs may float and transport 
débris, and perhaps elsewhere, while glaciers slide down 
the slope of the Cordilleras and the Laurentides to the 
water level. This is practically the position of Dawson 
in this book, while everywhere floating ice is made to 
explain doubtful occurrences. He claims that the New 
England watershed was covered by glaciers moving north- 
erly to discharge their bergs into the St. Lawrence ; 
but when discussing the proof of the traveled blocks on 
the summit of Mt, Washington he falls back upon the 
theory of floating ice, ‘“‘since we know of no agency 
which could carry boulders so high as the present moun- 
tain top.” While berating the glacialists because they 
do not correctly describe the action of arctic ice, he sets 
up the doctrines of a continental glacier and a polar ice 
cap as if his opponents believed them whereas no good 
authority at the present time advocates either view. 

Some of our text-books have declared the resolution of 
the continent sheet into areas marked by centers of disper- 
sion for a quarier of acentury. TheGovernment survey 
school of glacialists agree with Dawson in accepting a 
submergence instead of an elevation of the land in the 
first glacial period. Having demonstrated to his satis- 
faction that there is no such thiog as a ground moruine 
in the Alpine glaciers, because this material is a ferrous 
boulder clay becoming finer when exposed to air and 
moisture, he jumps at once to the conclusion that the 
water present was marine, and therefore that the so- 
called terminal moraines of the American geologists are 
merely “ marine margins.” Such conclusions show that 
Sir William will not follow the admissions which he has 
conceded ; for if there were centers of glacial movement 
in the Laurentide and Appalachian mountains is it not 
allowable that they produced moraines? No judicious 
glavialist will object to the following statement: ‘‘ The 
writer, and those with whom he has acted in this matter, 
have never held that icebergs alone, or fields of ice alone, 
have produced the Pleistocene deposits. Their contention 
has been that the period was one in which glaciers, ice- 
bergs and field ice acted together, and along with aqueous 
agencies, in producing the complicated formations of 
this remarkable age. They have, however, objected 
strenuously to the sole employment of one agent to the 
exclusion of others.” The glacialist will say, in classical 
lariguage, ‘‘Nomine mutato, fabula de te narratur.” 

It is now four years since Sir William reached the 
age of retirement, but his pen has never been as effective 
as now, and it is to be hoped that other deliverances of 
equal or greater value will be vouchsafed. He has been, 
throughout his career, a consistent Christian believer, 
full of good works as weil as zealous for the faith. 
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RECENT CONSERVATIVE THEOLOGICAL DIS- 
CUSSIONS. 


In the New Testament department rather than in the 
Old the advanced thought of the day is evincing its great- 
est activity. In regard to the former the opposing ranks of 
liberal and conservative research are now drawn up in 
solid phalanxes. Both have about determined, as the re- 
sult of decades of discussion, what they will maintain 
and what they will yield. - Accordingly in Old Testament 
theology and criticism radical innovations are no longer 
the order of the day. In regard to the New this is other- 
wise. The animated discussions of all its vexing and 
perplexing problems remind the reader of the days of Baur 
and the Tiibingen school. Nor can it be said that there is 
an essential aifference between the newer views and those 
of the old radical school. The difference is rather one of 
degree than of kind. The problems of the character of 
the teachings of Christ, of the original Christianity of the 
Apostles, of the relations of these teachings to the books 
of the New Testament and to the tenets of later Christian- 
ity, are in as radicala contrast to the conservative and 
traditional views of Protestant scholarship as were those 
of the Baur school. 

In view of this state of affairs, the publication of a con- 
servative work on a grand scale by Prof. C. F. Nésgen, of 
the University of Rostock, deserves special mention. It is 
entitled Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Offenbarung. 
(Munich. Two volumes. 1893. Price, 20 marks.) Nésgen is 
probably the most conservative New Testament man in 
connection with a German university, being in this regard 
even more pronounced than such scholars as Zahn and 
Seeberg, of Erlangen. In fact, it is claimed that he is the 
only theological university professor in the Fatherland 
who still clings to the ver val inspiration of the, Scriptures; 
this, however, has not prevented him from makinga 
thorough investigation of the New Testament problems in 
all their ramifications. His two large volumes cover the 
whole subject from a conservative standpoint, and deal 
with them in the spirit of exact and close scholarship. In 
method his work departs notably from the modern treat- 

ment of the subject. Hedoes not accept the division of 
New Testament history according to its outer and its 
inner phenomena; 4. ¢, he does not distinguish, or 
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treat separately, the biblical history and the bibli- 
cal theology of the New Testament. As indicated 
by the title of the book, he discusses the entire New 
Testament historical development as one grand and in- 
divisible process. The separate treatment of the Life of 
Christ, the Apostolic Age, and New Testament Theology 
as three separate disciplines may be acceptable from a 
formal standpoint and for the purposes of facilitating in- 
struction, but cannot be sccepted from a material point 
of view. In fact, the development of New Testament 
teachings and Christianity is viewed as various stages of 
one development, the unfolding of one set of.germs and 
not marked by the introduction of elements, factors and 
forces in antagonism to the original character of the proc- 
lamation of Christ and the earliest Apostles. As seen from 
this thesis Nésgen stands in outspoken opposition to the 
novel theories proposed by Harnack and his school of New 
Testament specialists, who see in later Christianity not the 
normal and natural outcome of what the Lord and his ap- 
pointed representatives taught, but the result of a compro- 
mise of original, Judaistic Christianity with Greek 
thought, philosophy and Zitgeist. In other words, these 
volumes are devoted to the scientific demonstration of the 
great truth that the New Testament development is an 
orgauic whole not materially modified by extraneous and 
non-homogeneous elements. This isan all-important prop- 
osition in view of the teachings of current critical scholars. 
Nor does Nésgen maintain his position by ignoring these 
critical tenets. On the contrary, his is practically a con- 
servative reply to these very views, and his volumes ac- 
cordingly have an apologetic importance of the greatest 
value. He by no means ignores what are really reliable 
results of fair criticism of the New Testament books. His 
method, too, is the historical, as is seen from such 
points as his division of the life of Christ into the three 
periods of Christ as the Fulfillment of the Old Covenant, 
Christ as the Founder of the True Kingdom of God, 
Christ as the Finisher of the Kingdom of God 
and the Mediator of the New Covenant. That Ndés- 
gen is not a blind laudutor temporis acti and does 
not swear in verba magistri as an exponent of conservative 
scholarship, is again seen ia his treatment of the Apostoiic 
Age. He, too, accepts progressive stages in the proclama- 
tion of early Coristianity, namely the Proclamation within 
Judaistic congregations (Peter, James, Jude, the author of 
Hebrews and Matthew), the Apostolic Prociamation within 
Gentile congregations (Paul together with Lukeand Mark), 
the Apostolic Proclamation ‘for the congregations be- 
coming a new people of God in the world” (John in the 
Apoc.lypse and in his letters and fourth gospel). In short, 
New Testament students will find in Nésgen a great wealth 
of material and most suggestive and instructive discussion 
of all tne leading problems in their chosea discipline. 

Another volume of rare value, from the same school is 
that of Zahn,in which he sums up the almost endless 
discussions and investigations of the pseudo-Petrine gos- 
pel, discovered about two years ago. It is entitled Das 
Lvangéelium des Petrus, (Erlangen und Leipzig: Deichert. 
120 marks.) The conclusions of Zahn, casily the facile 
princeps among conservative New Testament specialists 
in Germany, will undoub‘edly be accepted asa final judg- 
ment by ail except extremists on this rare find. He dem- 
oustrates that this writing has from the beginning been 
much overestimated as a help for the study of the Synop- 
tic problem and of other questions on earty Christianity 
and the New Testament books. In kind, character and 
contents it differs materiaily from the canonical writings, 
only that in historical accuracy and value as a source of 
information it is vastly inferior to the New Testament 
writings. Zahn concludes that this pseudo-gospel was 
written between 140 and 150, probably in Autiochia. The 
sum and substance of its historic teaching Zahn states to 
be ‘‘ that it demonstrates anew that about the year 150 A.D. 
the four canonical gospels were alone recognized as au- 
thentic.”’ Naturally this will be recognized as a direct 
challenge of the advanced critical view, according to which 
the Canon formation of the New Testameat books was the 
sudden result of a movement culminating about 170 A.D. 

An Oid Testament work strongly allied to the spirit and 
tendency of the New Testament volumes of Nésyen is the 
Geschichte und Offenburungim Alten Testament, by Prof. 
Dr. W. Lotz, of the University of Vienna. It, too, stands 
outin bold contrast to such modern critical productions 
as those of Smend, and shows again that it is possible to 
hold fast to old conservative truth in all its essential char- 
acteristics without at the same time becoming unscientific 
or inaccurate. Lotz is a pupil of Delitzsch, and his work 
refl.cts the spirit anu tend ncies characteristic of that la- 
mented prince of Old Testament commentators. Itis pub- 
lished in Leipzig, by Hinrichs, costing 6.80 marks, 
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Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. <A 
Laboratory Guide for High School and College Students. 
By Charles Wright Dodge, M.S., Professor of Biology in 
the University of Rochester. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50.) This is a capital manuai for laboratory 
work. Itis strictly and exclusively a guide to original 
work and supplies no solutions or answers, the whole in- 
tention of the work being to stimulate and guide inde- 
pendent work on the part of the studeat. The method is 
that which is pursued in all good laboratories, of asking 
questions and leaving the student to discover the answer 
in experimental observation of original specimens. This 
is the only effective method and we wonder that it has not 
been employed in manuals of this grade before. The book 
dves not by any means supersede the teacher. On*tne con- 
trary it cannot be used economically and to full advan- 
tage without one, notat least without great waste of time 
in useless and fruitless labor. The Guide is divided into 
three Parts *‘ Tae Biology of the Cell,” *‘of the Animal ’’ 
and ‘‘of the Plant.”” As to order the Guide is written to 
begin with the lower forms and workup. The student 
may use it in the other order and work down from the 
higher forms. 
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Wallenstein, Ein dramatisches Gedicht von Schiller’ 
With an Iatroduction and Notes, by W. H. Carruth, 
Ph.D., Professor of the German Languagesand Literature 
in the University of Kansas. (Henry Holt & Company, 
New York. 31.00.) The merit of this school edition of 
Schiller’s great play lies in the introductions and notes 
which are very full and various. They illustrate the poem 
in every possible way even to the extent of showing the 
modifications of the historical Wallenstein introduced by 
Schiller into the poem for artistic reasons. The edition 
contains a compendious biographic dictionary of all the 
personages who figure in the play with an analytic study 
of Wallenstein which is full of knowledge, and if it errs at 
all does so in not appreciating to the full Wallenstein’s 
hopelessly tortuous character. The notes are excellent and 
enliven both the student’s and the teacher’s task. 

Education and Educators. By David Kay, F.R.G.S. 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.50.) This book was 
published in London rather more than ten years ago. It 
is eminently sound and judicious. It preaches up the good 
old doctrine, which will only go down with the disappear- 
ance of the social and civil order from the world, that the 
wealth of a State isin its sons. It presents a view of the 
subject which, without being overloaded with modern 
psychology, or having the smell of Hegel or Froebel, or of 
overmuch philosophy of any kind in its garments, presents 
a strong, practical, Christian view of the teacher, his aims, 
ideals and responsibilities. 


The new edition of The Schoolroom Guide to Methods of 
Teaching and School Management, by E. V. De Graaf, 
A.M., is a striking testimony to the practical value of the 
book. It is the one hundred and eleventh edition and has 
been entirely rewritten since the author’s death under the 
responsibility of the publisher. As a conductor of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes the author’s experience was as large as bis 
industry and enterprise. The striking point in his work 
was the good practical sense of it. Show methods and vi- 
sionary schemes get no toleration in his pages. The present 
edition is written up to the best modern established meth- 
ods. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.: Standard Teachers’ 
Library.) 


The Messrs. Benziger Brothers have brought out during 
the year The Catholic National New Fifth Reader, con- 
taining a Short Treatise on the Ait of Reading, Selected 
Readings, Biographical Sketches, Definitions, etc. Illus- 
trated. ($1.00.) Bible History, containing tbe most 
remarkable events in the Old and New Testaments. 
By the Right Rev. Richard Gilmour, Bishop of Cleveland. 
New edition, with new illustrations. (50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD bas just finished 
anew book which will be called ‘‘Emanuel Bayard, Her- 
etic.” 








.-..-Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish immediately 
in connection with Messrs. Cranston & Curts, of Cincinnati, 
‘The Footprints of the Jesuits,” by R. W. Thompson, ex- 
Secretary of the United Stutes Navy. 


...-The Rev. H. B. Restarick, Dean of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has written a work on ‘‘ Lay Readers, their History, 
Organization and Work,” with preface by the Bishop of 
California, which Thomas Whittaker will publish imme_ 
diately. 


..-. The Catholic World for August contains a contribu- 
tion by the Rev. Joseph V. Tracy entitled ‘‘A Mission to 
Coxey’s Army.”’ A portrait of the missionary, the Rev. 
Father Russell, and scenes in the Commonweal camp illus- 
trate the article. 


....Mr. Theodore Stanton, writing of Victor Schoelcher 
in The Open Court, says : 

““M. de Pressensé once said of him: ‘Schoelcher is an atheist 
who makes one believe that there is a God.’ ‘I go farther,’ 
wrote in the Temps, the other day. his clese friend, M. Legouvé: 
*Schoelcher was an atheist who believed in God.’ ” 


....Messrs. Stone & Kimball announce in their Gainty 
Chap-Book that on August 1st they discontinue their Cam- 
bridge office, and will hereafter do all their business from 
the Caxton Building, Chicago. This also means that Mr. 
Bliss Carman will follow them, and what is New York’s 
and Boston’s loss will be Chicago’s gain. 


...-A new volume by the author of ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’’ is soon to be brought out in London by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. It will be made up of the series 
of dialogs by “ A. H.,”? which have appeared in the West- 
minster Gazette, and will be entitled ‘The Dolly Dia- 
logues.”’ 


....A vote has recently been taken among the Presbyte- 
rian Sunday-schools uf the country, at the suggestion of 
The Evangelist, to determine ‘the best 100 books for a 
Sundar-school library.’’ ‘ Ben-Hur’’ leads, appearing as it 
does upon 91 per cent. of the lists. ‘Stepping Heavenward ” 
follows close upon it, ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ comes next, 
and “In His Name”? is the fourth. 


.... Readers of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s delightful arti- 
cle on the old town of South Berwick, Me., in the July 
New England Magazine, will be interested to know that 
the beautiful old square house which alone is not named 
among the illustrations is that of her grandfatber, Cap- 
tain Jewett, the present home of the sisters, Mary R. and 
Sarah O. Jewett. Probably no house in the region bears 
more sigus of the old-time distinction and comfort, well 
preserved to the present, than does this. With character- 
istic modesty the writer made no mention of her own 
among the notable families of the town, tho the Jewett 
name has long been a leading one there, and ber father, 
Dr. Tneodore H. Jewett, was not only a man of charm- 
ing persoaality and general cultivation, but one who at- 
tained much more than local fame in the profession w hich 
he adorned . 
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«.--Three new volumes of fiction an- 
nounced as just ready for issue, by J. Sel- 
wyn Tait & Sons, are ‘‘Before the Gringo 
Came,” tales of Old Californian Days, by 
Gertrude Atherton; ‘‘ A Seventh Child,” a 
story of second sight, by “John Strange 
Winter; and “The Untempered Wind,” by 
a young Canadian, Miss Joanna N. Wood. 
The new, cheaper, unabridged edition of 
the Sandow book is also ready for issue. It 
will be sold at $2.00. _ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Baler in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Rev. Father Widon. 7x5, pp. xxv 
New York: Benziger Bros .............. ae 
“Wanted.” By Mrs. =. A. Aiden (Pansy). Il- 
lustrated. 73¢x5, pp. 342. Boston Loth- 
EE Kactpemdtiesba Cckkehe- aanecenwins se sevens $1 50 
Ry Emily Hunti ngton 
ilier. 454. pp. 85. Chicago, Lil: 








By the 
vi. ™ 


Our Notions of Number and § By Her- 
bert Nichols, Ph.D. Resisted 1 oP illiam 
E. Parsons, A.B. 734¢x5, pp. vi, 201. t 
Ginn & Co 
An Introouction to French y-alphous _ 


Daell. 7x5, pp. vi. 251. © same.......... 
A History of the United States. By Allen C. 

Thomas, A.M. 514, Dp. am, _ 410. Ap- 

ee pp. Ixxii. Boston: D. ©. Heath 


Her Fair Name. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
54, pp. 220. New ork: Merrill 


er 
The First Words from God. By Francis W. 
om. b LL.D. T¢x5. New York: Hunt & os 
christianity and the ee BY, Bradford Paul 
mo) mp 250. Thesame. 0 8 
The House vot ge Wolt- y Stanley y. Wey- 
mans 734x5, pp. 250, New York and Chi- 
o: Rand, MeNally TL e RER TEE ES 
The Island of Nantucket. Being a Complete 
Index ang Guide to this Noted Resort. Com- 
led by Edward K. Godfrey. qe pp. vi, 
8. Boston: Leeand Shepard.... "....... 
Narcissa ; or, The Road to ~ “In Verona. 
By Laura E. Richards. 734x534, pp. 80. Bos- 


The Universal Name; or, One Hundred Songs 
to Mary. Selected and Arranged by Mrs. 
E. Vale te Blake. 7x54. pp. x, 49. Buffalo, N. 
Y.: Charles Wells Moulton...... .......-..--+ 
The Maiden’s Progress. A Novel .. Dialogue. 
By Violet Hunt. tess. pp. 252. New York: 
ros... 


P Farce. By W. D. ‘fiowells. 
Illustrated. 5iyx4, pp. 9). The same........ 

The Foo:prints of the Jesuits. By R. W. 
Thompson. 844x5i<, pp. 509. The same...... 1% 

Why? Reasons ~ the Christian Endeavor 
Movement. F. McCauley. 5%x 
pean aA Cincinnati, O.: The Standar 


ng 
Memoirs oy! the History of Na 
Fro 802 1815._ By Baron Claude-Fran- 
ois de Méneval. Edited by his grandson, 
ron Napoleon Joseph de Méneval. With 
orn and Autograph Letters. Volume 
SARK, P p. 483. New York: D. Appleton 


xe 
An Ratroduction to the Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. With a Biographical Sketch. By 
bt 746x544, pp. ix, 234. 
Vashii and. sther. A ~~ of Society To-day. 
x5, pp. 271. Thesa 
Love and Shawl Straps. ay Annette L. Noble. 
With the Collaboration of Pearl Clement 
Coann. 7x5, pp. 291. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
Practical Lessons in Fractions by the Induc- 
tive Metho?. Accompanied by Fraction 
Cards. By Florence M. ———, GSA, PD 
xxvi, 92. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.... ..... 
The : School National Library of Peng Edited 
by Leo R. Lewis. ne pp. vi, $ ; Boston : 
IE BPE win seen scnsvsces ovsncs suse “svencosecns 
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a amet Hudson. 





tempt to Help Mothers to Teach their own 

Children. By Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 

Translated by Lucy E. Holland and Frances 

C Turner. and edited, with an Introduction 

and Notes, by Ebenezer ( 00k. 

256. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. “ 
Litteli’s Living Age. Sixth Series. Volume Ii. 

From the Beginning. Volume CCI, Soe. 

May, sil eG 1894, 9x6. pp. vii, 824. Bosto 

FO dons dovbsbesevssusccevonsccasesccsets 


ai Rs ere ‘pp. viii, 383. .— 
york: , 


: & Co 
A Select Library of Nicene and Post Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church. Second 
Series. Translated into English, with Pro- 
legomena and Explanatory Notes. Volumes 
I wo VIII, under the Editorial Supervision 
of — Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Henry 
Wace, D.D. Volume Xf. Sulpitus Severus, 
Vincent of Lerins, John Cassian. 1044x7, 
pp. 6i1. New York: Christian parceapen na ~ 
‘ 4 





pe: 
tery. By Tnomas Cobb. "Tex5h4, pp. 263. Chi- 
cago and New York: F. Tennyson Neely 


pp. x % 383. 
Imported - Sone Scribner’s Sons........ 12 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2d THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D., 
Author of “The Labcr Movement,” ** Problem s of 
To-day,” “ Taxation in American Biates and Cities.” 

* Social Aspects of Christianity,’ 
12me, $1.50. 
“ Professor Ely differs radically from most of the 
writers on-tocialism, as he is impartial. He does not 
twist facts to make out a case; he is intent on pre- 











senting both sides of every controversy to the reader. 


“It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair- 
minded person, ons $9 ineere interest in a subject 
which it is of vital importance esis be peepee 
understood.”’ (San Francisco Chronicle. 

For Sale by All Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York and Boston. 
SUCCESS¥€UL ADVERTISERS are usin 


Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
best with least expense. 10] Tribune Building, N. Y. 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade bag oe A] Imported Novel- 
eather Goods 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


D) Appleton & Co's New Books. 


An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. 

With a Biographical Sketch. By WILLIAM 
HENRY Hupson, Associate Professor of 
English Literature in the Stanford Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“$5 Ly & yo e! a p very eae Snembiiiens « a0. I do not pro- 
the 

Still less 





Gonciusione of of, the ‘sanonarien philosophy. 
do I feel call — to enter into an 
its more Gebetab) 


whom my own personal debt is so great, its existence 
will De amply justified.”—From the Preface. 


Vashti and Esther. 


A Story of Society To-Day. No. 149, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


“The novel is readable and oo | and one that 

depicts, with no sparing hand, a hea lessness preva- 

lent in fashionable society, and imparting some taint 

. even its more amiable members.”—London Spec- 
or. 


3 NEW EDITION OF 


-RAGNAROK: 


The Age of Fire and Gravel. By IGNATIUS 
DONNELLY, author of “ Atlantis: The 
Antediluvian World,” etc. Illustrated. 
Thirteenth edition. 12mo. Cloth, a 


“ This stu piers tor in y peg ns 
and ends with ‘ Drift,’ on the summit of which — 
porary pile Ot successive superincumbent ruins of 
worlds destroyed by convulsions or by comet, at vast 
intervals of time, the —— race breathes out its 
moment of life. A book which, with all its 
deliberate cocentricitizs — — eloquent and sug- 
gestive.” —London Daily 





*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC 



































ntows, Bay OLLEGE FOR WOME 
heise, Ly," Institution of the af 
The ie . 
Music an yh on and Bula. 
ihe a avin ned g for health and comfort. Term opens 


v. J. W. KNAPPEN BERGER, A.M., President. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
vorrei fae oun, 3 23d —_ Primary. - dptermedt- 


, and urses. Music. 

and the Lan areral | attention to morals and 

manners. New uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 

BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL eraggp ne qa 
—_. I, Blair ang College Both sexes. i 














Religious influence. mitted 
Send for catalogue. W.S. eyes L b.D., Prin- 
cipal. Blairstown,. N.J 





Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


vad term opens Weaneotey, Oct. 3d. For circulars 
add EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


YN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A a for 
Women. The Program, stating the te and 
undergraduate courses ‘of etady for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


Gastar eee Sey ta a 








dress 
v. A. H. FLACK, A.M., rest. Claverack, N. Y. 
Ew YORE, Clinto: 
Costons Seminar: 5 Girls. 
Elementary and Higher En, ish. Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages. Music and A Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. C. W. Hawley, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, hapmmangay +24 ieeaens 
sexes. Regular 
Dickinson Seminary. 5°! lective Courses. 
nee conferred. Fits for college. Music, Mod- 
Languages, specialties. Steam heat, "chectric 
fight, home comforts. Write for catalogu 
E. J. Gray, D. Det President. 











Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
REOPENS OCTOBER 4TH 

735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 19. 
Resident, native French and German teachers. Spe- 
cial advantages in Musicand Art. Certificate admits 
toSmith, Wellesley and Baltimore College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupils. $700 per year. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
— heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 

urses. $200a year. Sept.1l. Write for iiiustraced 
catalogue. F, D. BLAK SLEE, D.D., Principal. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. mas Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern Languages 
Rev . J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 




















PARACON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever p 





FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, N. J. 


5ist year. By thorough work we prepare! bors for 
College, for Business, for Life-work. Send for Cata- 
logue. A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





Everything in it is mew. Price socents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Prelude 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selecte 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 


postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICA 19th year begins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for oll and gives special 
courses of study. a, 3, Y td re and Children, 

ICE, 
ISS M. KE. BEEDY, A. ‘y. | Principals. 


GLENDALE & COLLEGE 





ful and 
panibon. ‘rifteen miles mio of Cineinnat 
mat course of s , Pre tory and Colle- 


ate. Best facili és in Music, Art, ae with 
ome care ond supervision. 
v. LL.D. ER, D. D., Glendale, € Ohio. 3 


NEW YORK, Canandaigua. 
R KR PLACE SCHOOL for ‘— ——— 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepar- 
atory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates novemsed ad UF leadin ng Ce —_ es and Universities. 
LINE STOCK, President. 


OLLIDAYSBURG Cosa for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 


~-4 is otanind to the individuality of each pupil. Home 
orts. ation exceptionally healthful and 
beautiful. Address 
Mrs. R. S. HITCHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 














chool ic. $: 
THE BIGLOW & MA 


0 ver 


Ss. 
. Fresh, sparkling a 
awake Sunde ay i 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold fer cash and easy payments. 
New styles just intreduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


“STATIONERY ETC. 
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WANTED. 
AGENT'S setter. “write cules" Sst 


MORGAN MFG, 84 Fifth Ave. Cistcago. mH. 


EDUCATION. 
- MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 


Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering enlar; 
eee. tt Three — ary Courses ri studies 
Colege act ng Course 














? 





Union Square, “36 East 14th Street, New York. 


wouauTon SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Clinton, N. Y., affords finest advantages for culture. 
and social tenininen with thorough prepsration for 
the best Colleges. Sanitation perfect. 34th year. For 
illustrated catalogue address A. G. BENEDICT, Prin. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Summit, N. J. Elevation over four hundred feet ; 
beautiful ‘house and grounds; all departments; thor- 





ough preparation Hi _ e; hig standards aaa 





August 9, 1894, 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, Ohio. 
’ Practicall llegia' ith thi re and culture of 
home. has Miss MARY EVANS. Principal. 


LANE. a HEOLORICAL SEMINARY ovens 


peer course to eac' 
Sreon «Cincinnati, 


ae sre ae to become intelligent Home-Makers 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


Four years’ course, one preparatory year; special 
students admitted. Law, Sanitation, Cooking, Dress- 
Cutting, Swimming, etc., etc. Regular expense, $500. 
For catalogue ask C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, a agp mate 
Conn. College Preparatory. English Courses, 
French, German, Art, Music. ReEv.J. 8. MCLEAN 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Incorporated June, 1891. ABNER C.  ognneway LL.D., 
Dean. Case system of instraction. Degre LL.B: 
after course of three years. Morning sitvisten, 9to 12; 
evening division, 8to10. For catalogues apply to 
Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, New York. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and healthful climate. No school in the country 
offers better net omngaa for thorough preparation 
for college. Addre: 

___ COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Pros t Stre 
Miss Mittleberger’s Sch hool “for Girls. 


Prepares for all Col “— open to women, 
_Re-opens September 


EW_YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
ye Y. Prep. Dest, at sone Hall. Peekskill, 
Cot. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Preside 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. . 
Established in 1850. "New York, Op from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 26th. For circulars and reports apply to doe 
Is. YGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE, High ie 
School for boys. srepanse for College or Business. 
Illustrated Catal Dudley Emerson, A.M., 
Pres., College, H il “Oincinnate 0. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, 
Giri Baecring ad zs, begins Sept. 19th. 
.) sxeperatery Course in English and 


wa- 
ter. "Catalogue: s of COL. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DUXBURY. 


Combines individual teaching with pias! ad- 

vantages for .home and out-door lite. Laboratories. 

22 boys. KN 
ACADEMY, 


PP, 8.B. 
RIVERVIEW POU HKEEPSIE®, N, Y. 


59th YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, on 

Government Academies and Business. U.S. A 

officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 
BISBEE & AMEN, got War 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
gular and optional courses for Young 
Ladies; 10 teachers. CHAS. F. DowD, PH.D., Pres’t. 


Ursinus College, Cottegevitie, Pa. 


Twenty-four miles from ‘Philadelphia. Four 
courses leading to A.B. degree. Laboratory courses 
in Chemistry, Physics and Biology. Seven coileges 
and universities represented in Faculty. Open to 
both sexes. Ideal location. New buildings, modern 
appointments. Expenses very moderate. 

URSINUS ACADEMY prepares for college, for teach- 
ing. or for business, Special attention to English, Safe 
place = boys and girls. Write for Catalogue. 

ENRY T. SPANGLER, D. D., President 


WELLS COLLEGE soxons"s 


AURORA, NY. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Imvrovements. 


Session begins Sepvember 19.18% Send for Catalogue. 


WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. 28th Year. Is provided for giving a 
superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and Pre- 
paratory yoo also in Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Mrs. HeNRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, 94 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus to 
__ MISS A. E.STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, — 



























































Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, LL D., President. 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and General 
Science. 


New and finely equip laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further eee address, 








JOSEPH BEALS, S.B., Secretary. 














The Siglar School. 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$600 a year—no extras. 


Thirty Boys. 

Parent, I don't know what your 
particular boy amounts to; but I 
know what nine out of ten amount to. 
I know they are generally a trial of 
patience and faith, beginning at 8 





dress MIss LAURA S. WATSON, ‘Principal, 


years old or thereabout; the reason is 





that home is no place for 
them, and parents do not 
know how, and have not the 
time to mannage them well. 
They say themselves they 
b have not the time; I say 
7 they do not noe how, 
- and have not the means, if 
they have the time. And 
yet they object to putting their boys 
where somebody else can do what 
home and parents can’t do. They 
love their boys so much that they 
will not letthem go out of their sight, 
not even to save them. 

Is it love for the boy? or habit and 
fashion. He wants occupation and 
fun about fifteen hoursa day. You 
can’t provide them. I can. 


Are you interested ? 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
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financial. VA 
RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


ONE-QUARTER of the entire railway 
mileage of the United States is bankrupt, 
the greater part of the mileage being now 
operated by the courts. About one-quar- 
ter of the entire railway capital of the 
country is involved in this insolvency; 
and while some of the underlying bonds 
of these bankrupt companies are receiv- 
ing their interest, it'is safe to say that the 
proportion of railway bonds on which no 
interest is pretended to be paid is very: 

“large. Quite a proportion of our railway 
companies, not embraced in the official re- 
port of properties inthe hands of receiv- 
ers, are yet in public opinion in not much 
better condition. Prices of the bonds on 
these properties are quoted so low that the 
roads might as well be in bankruptcy so 
far as the effect on the quotations of their 
bonds is concerned. Indeed, if one 
were to run one’s eye over the list of 
railway bonds quoted on our stock ex- 
changes it will be seen how few, compara- 
tively speaking, there are which may be 
called ‘‘ gilt edged.” These simple faets 
tell a very serious story. It musc be 
recollected that we are not now con- 
cerned with the questionof profit. Inter- 
est on borrowed money must be allowed 
for before the matter of profit should be 
taken up. A merchant who should not 
allow for interest on his borrowed capital 
before computing his profits would soon 
find himself in difficulties. Properly 
speaking, profits in railway matters mean 
dividends on stocks. Owing to the fact 
that some of our newer roads have been 
built on the proceeds of the bonds, the 
shares representing only the prospective 
value of the property, the mercantile rule 
just quoted cannot be strictly applied ; yet 
in the case of ourolder companies it will 
almost always be found that, tho the 
bonds issued represented the greater part 
of the original cost, yetowing to improve- 
ment made to the plant afterward and to 
the growth of values in land and other 
businesses in the territory served, the 
original amount of bonds issned has long 
been exceeded by the real value of the 
plant, and that the shares do now really 
represent a real equity and are entitled to 
be recognized as deserving of a-dividend 
on commercial greunds. 

The number of railroads which cannot 
pay their debts is so much larger in pro- 
portion than the number of insolvent 
merchants as to raise the very serious 
question why this should be so, Stock 
watering will not explain why there are 
twenty times more bankrupt railroads 
than merchants in proportion to their 
numbers. Moreover, with the exception 
of agriculture, our railroads represent 
the largest single business in the United 
States, employing nearly a million of men, 
and having a combined capital—stocks 
and bonds—of over $10,000,000,000 par 
value. It is rather surprising, as one 
thinks of if, that the country at large 
should for the last few years have seemed 
so indifferent to the success or failure of 
our railways. Thefarmer in the Granger 
States has been intent, apparently, upon 
the single result of reducing freight rates. 
His reasoning generally was simple. The 
tracks were down, the buildings erected, 
the terminals purchased, so that the capi- 
tal required by the enterprise was perma- 
nently invested in the State and county 
and could not be withdrawn. If the 
Eastern, British or German investor lost his 
money it was no concern of the local citizen. 
The State Legislature could embarrass the 
operation of the railway by oppressive 
laws and by reductions in rates and fares 
without the result being felt by the men 
living in the territory traversed. Since 
every reduction in charges was a gain to 
the farmer or tradesmen and since it made 
no difference to him whether the owner of 
the railroad’s bonds received his interest 
or not, why of course the proper policy 
was to continue hostilities to railways 

. even tho on the face of it it might look a 
little severe. 

Now to the man who foolishly reasoned 
in this way no change of policy was prob- 
able until the actual effects of his action 
were brought home tohim. This is what 








THE 


is now happening to the country at large ; 

for while it might be expected that the rail- 

ways incompany with all other industries 

would feel the effects of the business de- 

pression, yet since it is true, as has been 

shown above, that the railways are feeling 

the pressure of the times greatly more 
than ot er enterprises, something much 

deeper than the dullness of the trade is the 
matter. Only 500 miles of new road were 
built during the first six months of the 
present year. Compared with previous 
years this new mileage is very small, and 
we have no hesitation in saying is not 
enough in normal times to accommodate 
the increase in population and trade. 
Repairs toroad bed and to equipment are 
every where cut down to the lowest point. 
The railways are doing absolutely nothing 
except what is essential to keep the de- 
creasing number of trains running. The 
supply men, those who depend upon the 
railroads as their main customers for the 
thousand and one things which they sell, 
are loudly complaining that the railroads 
are buying nothing. This Western farmer 
of whom we have spoken is now finding 
that the reasonable prosperity of the rail- 
road was essential to his own prosperity. 

His son, perhaps, is discharged because 
the company has no further work for him. 
The number of railroad men out of work 
affects the storekeepers throughout all 
the Granger States, until the dullness of 
business in those commonwealths seems 
remarkable. Thus the local market of 
the farmer is almost destroyed. If these 
railways were earning a fair return upon 
their capital they would run more trains, 
hire more men, buy more supplies, start 
the currents of trade flowing in little 
streams which would bring with them a 
demand for what the farmer has to sell, 
with the further result also that new rail- 
road enterprises would be started which 
would require the expending of large sums 
of money, as wellas affording better out- 
lets for sections perhaps now far from 
markets. It will be well, therefore, 
if all parties concerned in the prosperity 
of our country should pounder over the 
question of railway insolvency, and should 
consider also for their own advantage 
what remedies there may be. 


» 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE improvement noticed in these col- 
umns last week has made further prog- 
ress. The habit of pessimism which has 
become so common somewhat hinders 
recognition of a change for the better ; 
but that change has come nevertheless. 
There are two indisputable evidences of 
trade revival ; and these are railroad earn- 
ings and Clearing House returns, both of 
which notonly show much smaller losses 
than for many weeks past, but in frequent 
instances actually show increases. In 
the third week of July, 81 railroads re- 
ported a decrease of 12%, while previous to 
the strike the declines were from 15 to 20% 
weekly, and during the strike they ran up 
to 25 and 30%. On Saturday last, out of 
seventeen roads reporting for the fourth 
week of July nine showed increases ; and 
while the gains were heaviest on Southern 
lines, which advanced rates on August 1st, 
still they indicated a larger freight move- 
ment and a consequent improvement in 
business. Further evidence of general re- 
covery was furnished by Clearing House 
returns, which only decreased 137 at the 
leading cities, against 15 to 20% formerly. 
The bulk of this loss was in New York, 
where speculation is inactive, and where 
Stock Exchange transactions do not figure 
as formerly under the present system of 
clearing stocks. That trade is reviving 
in the West was shown by an increase of 
18% in Chicago’s clearings over last year 
and a gain of 28% at St. Louis. Other 
Western and Southern cities also reported 
gains. It is only at the East that losses 
still appear. Buteven here there is dis- 
‘tinct improvement. Local bankers are 
much more confident than a few weeks 
ago, and a feeling of hope has taken the 
place of discouragement, a feeling that has 
already manifested itself in larger sales of 
commercial paper. In commercial circles 
the increase of activity as a rule is slight, 
owing to the tariff bugbear, but the pros- 
pect of the latter’s early removal forced 
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merchants to prepare for business, and 

the indications of revival multiplied daily. 

Gold exports were less than expected, and 

were viewed with no alarm. Within a 
short time gold will be coming this way 

once more, and, with a business recovery 

in prospect, thereis less concern about the 
ability of the Treasury to protect itself and 
meetall obligations without serious difficul- 
ty until Congress places our finances in a 
sounder position. Crop reports were more 
encouraging, plenteous rains at the West 
having resulted in considerable improve- 
ment. The damage tocorn was unquestion- 
ably serious, and, instead of a 2,000,000,000 
crop, as at one time predicted, the best 
authorities now settle upon a 1,600,000,000 
crop. Should the yield, however, be no 
greater than this, it will equal last season’s 
crop, and later reports are that the dam- 
age has been exaggerated, and that there 
are fair chances for recovery in some 
sections. A large share of the loss will 
fall upon some of the Central Western 
States, which are less dependent upon 
agriculture than formerly,.to which ex- 
tent the severity of the loss will be tem- 
pered both for railroads and business ; but 
the State of Nebraska, where the injury 
appears to have been worst, will, of 
course, feel the loss keenly. In the South 
and Southwest both crop and trade re- 
ports are fairly satisfactory. 





Onthe Stock Exchange the Industrials 
were the most important feature, sugar 
certificates being manipulated on the 
varying reports from Washington as to 
the Tariff bill. Railroad shares were un - 
settled and dull. A stronger undertone 
exists owing to generally improving con- 
ditions; but prices were somewhat un- 
steadied by the crop scare. The week’s 
exports of gold were only $3,100,000, altho 
it was expected that five or six millions 
would go abroad. Commercial bills are 
still scarce, and nothing but an advance 
in sterling rates at Paris checked the out- 
flow. Europe is not selling our securities 
at present, and a larger supply of com- 
mercial bills is anticipated in afew weeks, 
when cotton, grain and other products 
come forward more freely. Easy money 
rates in Europe and the possibility of 
better rates here also lessen the prospects 
of gold shipments, and the period is ap- 
proaching when we usually import gold. 
The investment demand for stocks is small, 
and bonds find only a limited market. 
The inquiry from this quarter is material- 
ly hindered by the various reorganization 
schemes and the late disclosures in the 
Atchison management. Money continues 
plentiful and easy rates prevail. Call 
loans are quoted at 1%. Time loans are 
freely made at 1@3¢for1 to 6 months 
respectively. There is a larger supply of 
commercial paper, and buyers are less ex- 
acting, tho a deal of discrimination is still 
necessary. Best names 60 to 90-day bills 
are quoted at 3}@34¢. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Aug 4. July 28. Decrease. 

LOQDS . .ccc..cece $432,304,500 $481,633,600 *$670,900 

Specie....ceccccce 90,546,900 90,642,900 9 ,000 

Legal tenders... 123,895,800 127,265,600 3,369,800 

Deposits.......... 581,556,000 584,019,100 2,463,100 

Circulation ...... 9,812,100 9,871,000 58,900 
* Increase. 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie. ...cc20cce0 $90,546,900 $90,642,900 $96,000 
Legal tenders....  123,895,8u0 127,265,600 3,369,800 
Total reserve.. $214,442,700 $217,908,500 $3,465,800 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 145,389,000 146,004,775 615,775 
Surp. reserve.. $69,053,7 $71,903,725 $2,850,025 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows: 






Bid. Asked. 
Biers cEenebadenn)- Sadipednesaeded vecsceceesions 96 Pe 
48, He@istered..........cccceccccceccccccccccces 11356 1144 
Registered COUPODS.............00+++eseeeee 1144 14% 
New 5a, Registered: 5.....0...cscsccssccssccee lls = 1184 
Registered COUPODS ...........ceeceeeevevees hnvg 118% 
Currency 68, 1895. 2.......ccceesesseccecsenece 101 a 
Currency 6s, 1896..... . .... 104 
Currency 6s, 1897.... qucuee 
CUT Be BETO cccccccntcnccesevene <osecs 109 
CUPrency Ge, 1800. ......000 coe cee secccvccces. 112 
EE NIN hook, occepetedcsenueeence sock 
CIR i rei cccctasccccscvicscesscesicscs 103% ée 
CN, Bas scare ccccescctectecsccetsest 10454 we 
SI IID bees cccccccscvcrsccescveccesess 10544 ie 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


BURGH POPS. 600 c0cce covcccscs:sccvcccces covceses 4.8734— 
GB isin. sce ses cecevesccecseese. semmenwaneaeeny 4.883g— 
CADIS CFANGLOTE. 6. 02. cc ccccecccccccccccccccesccee 4.8884— 
Commercial, lOng........--esceseeeeceeees coe 4.87 —T% 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 

ing August 4th, were : 

DOWER si icced weeense | Central........scccccee 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, and latest 
sales : 
Banks. 
MDMMOTIOB ooo dc cc cccsccccccccce 
American Exchange....... 
BrOQa WAG 2 ix sccccccsccccese 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 
Central Nationa)........... 
Chase National. ............ 


Bid. 
195 
150 
220 
160 
120 
490 
369 

4,100 
425 


135 


Asked. 
210 
155 
240 


Sales. 


400 
4,300 





Citizens’ .. 
Columbia.. 
COMMETCE. ......000000 coe 


First National of S. [...... 
Fourteenth Street.......... 
Fourth National............ 
Gallatin National.... .... 

Garfield National..... ..... 
German American......... 
GePMANIB. 2.0202. ccccceceeee 
Greenwich. . 





Leather Manufacturers’... 
Lincoln National............ 


Mechanics’.........00-+++0++ 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 
Mercantile. ......c.cscocceees 
Merchants’ ..........-ccceess 
Merchants’ Exchange....., 
Metropolitan...........sces. 5 2 Ww 
MGGFONCUG......0<c0s0<cccesvce 
Mount Morris. 






New York County.......... 
New York Nat. Exchange. 
Ninth National............. 
Nineteenth Ward.......... 


a Seer ee err ee 
PROMI. .....crccccccccccocee . 
BR anes ccctsts ces. cbc 

Seaboard National .... .. 

Second National............ 
Seventh National........... 
Shoe and Leather........ 

St. Nicholas........... 
Southera National.... ... 
State of New York......... 
Third National.............. 
os ee Pere 75 “ae 100 
United States National ... 
Western National.......... 


115 








Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 
H. B. Clafiin Company, ist pfd.... 95 100 oy 
do. do, 2d pfa 95 100 
Proctor & Gamble, Com. .........++ 126 “ 
do. do. ‘ a 
P. Lorillard Co., com - 
do. GO, = PTA..cecce coo. coree 112 115 ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 153g 
Celluloid Co.........0..55 sdnsceusese 67 70 70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 9 100 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....E, H. Gay & Co., successors to Gay 
& Stanwood, is the name of the new Bos- 
ton banking house. 

....A prominent interest in Flint and 
Pére Marquette says that the earnings will 
not warrant a resumption of dividends on 
the preferred stock at this time. 


...-secretary Carlisle has selected the 
Spring Garden site in Philadelphia fora 
mint, and so notified the owner, James 
Moore. The price paid is $305,000. The 
original amount asked for the site was 
$315,000, and Secretary Carlisle made a 
counter-proposition of $300,000. 

....The estimate of the growing crop of 
cotton is placed at 21,000,000 acres and the 
crop, if only 10% better yield than last 
year, is estimated at least at 8,900,000 
bales. Mr. Neill, who makes the esti- 
mate, states that, tho made at an early 
date, it is a conservative calculation of 
probabilities. 


...-The Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany defaulted August Ist upon four bond 
issues—the Oregon Short Line first mo rt- 
gage 6s, the Kansas Pacific Eastern Divi- 
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sion 63, the Atchison, Colorado ahd Pa- 
cific and the Atchison, Jewell County and 
Western, It pays, however, the interest, 
but not the principal, due to-day on the 
three-year notes. 

..Consul Tingle, of Brunswick, Ger- 
many, reports to the Department of State 
that there is an excellent opening in that 
country for American vehicles of all de- 
scriptions, Hesaysthat vehicles could be 
imported into Germany and placed upon 
the market for nearly if not the same 
price asked for the heavy, inelegant and 
ponderous German wagons. 


....The railroads have begun to file 
claims for damages on account of the 
strike against the city of Chicago and 
Cook County, amounting already to sev- 
erai hundred thousand doilars. The les- 
son to be learned by the citizens of all 
cities of the United States in the selection 
of city officials is one which should be 
heeded, and it is one which points directly 
toward non-partisanship in municipal af- 
fairs. 

. Special Agent Ayer, of the Treasury 
Department, reports to Secretary Carlisle 
that'during the quarter ended March 81st 
last, thirty-six firms produced 38,260,411 
pounds. of tin and terne plate proper, 
against 27,510 441 pounds by thirty-nine 
firms in the previous quarter. Of the tin 
plate 72¢ was rolled in the United States. 
All classes of tin and terne plate produced 
aggregated 40,423,300 pounds, of which 
80,070,701 pounds were black plate pro- 
duced in the United States. Of the thirty- 


six firms making formal returns, nineteen 


used American plate wholly, three foreign 
plates wholly, and fourteen firms used 
both. 


.-George Montague, who died re- 
cently, was one of the best-known men in 
this city. He was equally well known in 
financial, club and-social circles. Few 
men in the city had a greater number of 
friends than he. He was an excellent 
banker, and bad a most charming cbarac- 
ter. Hewas for some time connected with 
the Seventh Ward Bank, during the latter 
part of the time as president, and subse- 
quently became president of the Second 
National Bank, which position he beld at 
his death. For ten years he had been 
treasurer of the Union League Club, 
which office he resigned a few months 
since. 


...-Comptroller Eckles has asked the 
National banks for a statement showing 
the number of depositors and the amounts 
due them on the eighteenth day of July, 
1894, specifying how many have deposits 
of less than $1,000, how many less than 
$2,000, how many less than $10,000, and 
how many of $10,000 and upward. The 
Comptroller also asks the banks to state 
the population of their city or town ac- 
cording to the last census. Mr. Eckles is 
an exceedingly efficient Comptroller of 
the currency, and is undoubtedly gather- 
ing facts for the purpose of geiting out 
some new statistics. 

...-The following securities were sold at 
auction : 
$2,000 Louisville, St. Louis and Texas Rd. first 

mort. 6% gold bonds, due 1917, August, 1893, 

PE BEL, Jivibcosetnbbenesbubuptanntcean 5444 
$11,000 N. Y. Ele. Rd. Co. first ‘mort. 7% bonds, 

due 1906, accrued interest from July ist last 

to be charged to the purchaser.......... 10934 
52 shares Cayuga and Susquehanna Rd. Co...160 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co. (ex-div.)..... 135 
$3,000 Equitable Gas Light and Fuel Co. of Chi- 


cago first mort. 6% bonds, due 1905........ 9544 
5 shares Central Trust Co...............scee0 1,000 
50 stares United States Life Ins. Co........... 124 


$7,093 claim against Abraham Steers, on four 
overdue notes 35 


$10,000 Fidelity Loan and Trust Co. of Sioux 
City, Ia., 6% deb. bonds, due April 1st, 1898.71 
25 shares United States Life Ins. Co........... 1% 
60 shares Home Fire Ins. Co.............+..+- 130% 
$3,000 Dry Dock, E. B’way and Batt’y Rd. Co. 5« 
scrip, due 1914. (Ex-August interest)....98% 
6 shares Standard Gas Light Co., pref.......... 80 
-++e The banking and trust companies of 
the Stace of New York are now required 
to make semiannual reports on December 
8istand June 80:h, instead of annually, as 
heretof: re. Inirteen trust companies of 
New York and Brooklyn have made their 
reports to June 30ch, and the figures show 
that in all buc four instances the resources 
are increased, while the profits in all but 
three are decreased, as compared with 
December 31st, 1898. The trust companies 


— 
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of New York and Brooklyn are tremen- 
dous financial institutions. The deposits 
held by the thirteen which have reported 
amount to $175 000,000, while their total 
resources amount to $218,000,000. The 
officers of our trust companies are, with 
out doubi, among the ablest financiers we 
have, and their institutions are not only 
great, but are among the most useful 
financial corporations we have. 


... The return of the condition of the 


forty-nine National banks in New York © 


City on July 18th last shows the average 
reserve held to have been 87,92¢, as 
against 89.52 on May 4th; loans and dis- 
counts, $344.000,000, as against $336,000,- 
000; exchanges for Clearing House, $35,- 
000,000, as against $43,000.000 ; legal re- 
serve, $184,687,000, as against $191,938,. 
000 ; surplus fund, $42 341,000, as against 
$42,373,000 ; due to other National banks, 
$170,000,000, as against $174 000,000 ; in- 
dividual deposits, $313.415,000. as against 
$315,935,000. The banks held $22,095 981 
in gold coin, a decrease of $3.000,000 since 
May 4th; $27,199,690 in gold Treasury 
certificates, and $24,830,000 in gold 
Clearing House certificates, or a total gold 
holding of $74,125,671, as against $79,552,- 
474 on May 4th. The forty-one National 
banks of Philadelphia had 35,64¢ average 
reserve ; $94,557,000 in loans and discounts; 
$23.928.000 legal reserve, of which $11,- 
527.000 was in gold and gold Clearing 
House certificates, $14,566,000 surplus 
funds; and $103.660,000 in ir dividual de- 
posits. The five Natwnal banks of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., bad on July 18th. $9,161.000 
in loans and discounts ; $2,454,000 in legal 


reserve ; $14,751.000 in individual depos- 
its, and 37.51% in average reserve. 


..President Stuyvesant Fish, of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, has issued a let- 
ter expressing his thanks ‘to the officers 
and loyal men in the company’s service 
for their resolute and efficient efforts to 
overcome the malignant violence of the 


mob while those disorders lasted, With 
few exceptions the company’s employés 
remained faithful to their obligations. 
They performed their duties without 
fliaching and exhibited a coolness, steadi- 
ness and intrepidity in trying situations 
which merit the highest praise.” Presi- 
dent Fish continues : 


‘‘The railroad companies have no power 
to determine what wages the Pullman Com- 
pany shall pay, or can afford to pay. the 
menitemploys They have no sort of con- 
trol over that corporation and no more 
right to intermeddle in disputes between it 
and its employés than to interfere between 
the employer and the employed iu any and 
every other industrial occupation. Nor 
was it possible for raiiroad companies hav- 
ing contracts with the Pullman Company 
to discontinue the use of Pullman cars 
without violating those contracts and mak- 
ing themselves liable for heavy and indefi- 
nite damages. Tbus, the blow aimed os- 
tensibly at the Pullman Company was 
really directed against tbe railroads, which 
had confessedly given no cause of com- 
ee and yet they and the country served 

y them have necessarily been the princi- 
pal sufferers. A strike without a griev- 
ance can have no chance of success. In 
this case the conception was wild and 
wholly irrational and certain to result in 
disaster and diagrace to those wno took 
part in it.” 


United States Bons 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Seeuritice © 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 
45 MILb STREET, Bosion, Mass. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUsT COMPANY, 


MINNtAPOLIS, Minn., 
Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks 
Bonds, _Moregases,; Commercial Paper and 
einer Necurt ate. 
Lists and fall information furnished on appli- 


cation, 
Carefat Aegonsion 
in the State 
taxes 








nm to care of 
or Tr bon-residenta, rents 


ail t South 
Like that we’re bi eine nt Sioomens. Routh 
thousands of acres of land, and gives the town 
it terminates a an edvaptage 
ba fe avd Ch mjhond three aes its ave. 
. —large or small—are 
write us ~y information about 


Edgemont, S. D. 


estate. It’s cheap, safe, can be purchased 
peed m easy mo onthly payments and will, we truly 
Saltove. ouble in value inside of two years. 
— et, ce List, and Plat on request. 
References, too, if you like. 


The Edgemont Company, Omaha, Neb. 


Any reader of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT can receive valuable 
information, regarding manage- 
ment of propeity owned by 
him in this city, renting, col- 
lecting rents, paying taxes and 
obtaining gold loans on Min- 
neapolis real estate, by writing | 3 


MooRE BROTHERS, 
Minneapolis, M!nnesota. 














August 9, 1894. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Ig destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 


mercial Center because it has: 
The and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
of adjacent Agricul . 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
ural Town Site and Wu’ 


roduces a coke one to a Peanag went. Iron, Silver, 
Blue aston tor t building aaa Weenie te : 
e - 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


THE MIOOLESEX., 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up ageaione = $600,000 
Surplus..............ssseeeee+--- $150,000 
Offers 6 per cen t. Debentures secured by 
deposit of Ist mort; with the Union Trust 
Compons © New York or the ase Com- 
pony of artford, Conn., under Su 
ng rtments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. = issue limited by 


Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 











The National Park Bank or New \ ork, 


CMINENS., bsdccareis sleesustsacsesvacsa>* $4,000,000 
a bn cance conse: > ev0csesteccuanbetcn 


QUAL TO 


EBENSZER K. WRIGH % 
FISH, Vice-Pres ad oA K Pres STR, VESANT 
WAN, Ase't Cashier. ashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
sulk ECTORS : . Kelly, Eb K. Wright, 
seeen Moore. vay vesant Fish, (eo! art. 
Charles Sternbach, Ci nee Scribner, bohed Cc. 








Chicago & Kansas City Cor Commission Co. 
High-class long yo 3 Sievers. Write us. 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


is Company is a legal depository for moneys 
an i Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atauy time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the — time they may remain with the Comeeay. 

‘ecutors, administrators, or trustees of 
religtens jous and benevoleut institutions, and individu. 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 





DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


‘E, 
Axsou Puctrs STOKES, |GUSTAV He SCHWA An 
FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
GEORGE F, VIETO. 
Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 


DULUTH. 


“ We think of Duluth as far away from Nebraska 
but the distance from (maha to Duluth is the same 
as from Omaha to Chicago, and of all the great. coun- 
try vorth of Omaha, Duloth is the natura outlet.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


No city has stood the panic as well, and as the tide 
will soon begin to come in, NO W is the time to in- 
vest. Send for particulars 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


THEIS & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WA 


Dealers exclusively in State, bvcorng City and School 
Bonds and Warrants. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
ar. invited toexamine. Interest and priucipa! net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest retereuces. pend for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg , Chicago. 
First National Bavk Bidg., lowa Falls, la. 


% | Kansas City 


JOHN CROSBY BBEY. 
EDWARD CouPER, 




















Properties. 


Improved Mis- 
sourt Farms, 


20 YEAK»’ EXPERIENCE, 





A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF - 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of ita 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,968 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Stig 9060000: 00006 dpscnnencesesde 1,403,20 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ............+0++ 4,597,068 47 








Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893............+000 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 
PCTIO..........cceeeeceeererers $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

NIE Ciba scccccccncevecsoskonebocncesie 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
iw wna sacdicdcncckussssscntdiasese 25,600 46 

AMOUNE...crecccccccccccccescccscssosccces $12,055,158 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date ali interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 133, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 














By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A.A. RAVE DW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, GEUKGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW AW RENUK TURNURE 
WM. STUR ALDKON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE Honest, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ' ISAAU BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB.’ GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRA JO“EPH A AGOSTINT. 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM E-DODGE, CHRIS'S HE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERETS FRAZAR, 
C, A. HAND. WILLIAM B BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLF' QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULL. SHEBAUD 
N. DENTON SMITH 








J. D. JONES, ‘Prevtent. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice President. 








DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLY N RATIONAL BANK, 


“Tow y As July 25th, 1894. 
DIVIDEND.—The Board ue Directors has this day 
declare a sgh Qpareary, dividend of 24% Per‘ ent,on the 
capital stock uf this bank, payable Auy. Jst. 
er books will remain closed until that date. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 








NEW YORK NATIONAL , 
anne EXCHANGE 


86TH DIVIDEND. D. suly 2 
TA REGULAR MEETING ¢ re) rhe BOAKD F 
ela to-dey, a dividend 
ree Der cept weed 


BWLAWD, Cashiers” 
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COMMFRCIAL. 


In our financial column we havealready 
' referred to the gencral improvement in 
busiress. As there said the improvement 
in actual business bas been chiefly at the 
West, where tariff agitation is a less seri- 
ous matter than in the East. In this part 
of the country business is still slow and 
there is much complaint, and the charge 
thus far has been greater in spirit thanin 
the volume of business, It is quite cer- 
tain. however, that sentiment will display 
itself in action before long. Western ad- 
vices have materially strengthened confi- 
dence in this city, and the bare condition 
of supplies in the interior is forcing pur- 
chases in Eastern markets which will cer- 
tainly witness more activity unless Con- 

8 fa'ls in its duty to stop the present 
vexatious delay. Importers are already 
pr paring to take their gocds out of bond, 
and manufacturers are firmer in their 
views as to prices. Thereare f-wer cotton 
and woolen mills idle than a month ago, 
and boot and shoe manufactures are now 
sold ahead. Buyers from both the South 
and West are in better spiri's. and collec 
tions are reported fair, There were only 
220 failures in tre United States last week 
against 237 the week before, and 459 the 
same we: k in 1893, which was part of the 
panic period. Such are a few of the indi- 
cations of business recovery. 





The grain markets have been entirely 
under the influence of crop reports, which 
at the end of the week were less discour- 
aging, owing to the prevalence of rains in 
the interior. Wheat was fairly active and 
stronger, advancing to 56%c, for August 
delivery. Exports, however, are small, 
Europe being in little necd of our supplies, 
and present low prices are causing Ameri- 
can farmers to hold back for better figures, 
Last week wheat was only Ic. higher than 
corn fer August delivery, a price which it is 
needless to say would quickly widen the 
utili: y of the latter and cause it to be used 
for feeding ar. dother purpc ses, August corn 
fluctuated between 50 and 55$c., according 
to weather reports. Cotton declined ow- 
ing to crop advices, which continue to 
indicate a plenteous yield. Middling up- 
landeg dropped tc. to bie. Po:k products 
were firm in spite of tne advance in corn, 
which stimulated farmers in marketing 
their hogs. Receipis of the latter at 
Western points last week were 310,000 
against 200,000 same time last year. 


In the wholesale grocery trade orders 
are being received with rather more 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


freedom from both country and city 
trade. Spot coffee was firm, while 
futures are weak, owing to ample pro- 
spective supplies. Rio No. 7 is quoted at 
163c. Sugars continue firm, granulated 
beirg quoted at 4§c. Imports of raw 
sugar were very heavy, as for some weeks 
psst, in anticipation of the new tariff. 
The week’s imports were valued at $12,- 
200,000 against $5 659,000 same week last 
year. Teas were firm, owing to the out- 
break of hostilities between China and 
Japan ; but thus far no serious interrup- 
tion-of supplies is anticipated ; hence the 
absence of marked changes in values in 
Oriental merchandise, In staple dry 
goods a fairly satisfactory business has 
been done. At the moment aslight lull is 
present, but the past two weeks have 
shown an encouraging degree of improve- 
ment. In a few tines sales have been 
excellent, and from certain poiats buyers 
are here in fair numbers and display 
greater confidence than on previous visite. 
Prices for staple cotions are less unsettled, 
and a few advances bave been obiained, 
notabiy ¢c. on ‘Fruit of the Loom.” 
Print clotbs, on the other hand, touched 
the lowest on record, 2$°. less 1%. Dry 
goods importers are waking preparations 
for a larger trade. Fair duplicate orders 
are being placed for woolens, but trade is 
sull hindered by the tamff oeadu ck. 
Wool wis less excited than last week, but 
this week’s transactions at Boston foot up 
to 6,700,000 ibs., and values were weil 
Mailntaineo at the advance. The demand 
for low-priced shoes is good, and Eastern 
taccories are filled with orders unul Octo 
r. 








READING NOTICES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 

In the very front rank among the real estate 
firms of Chicago is the house of Mead & Coe, 
which was established in 1867. This firm make 
a specialty of real estate and mortgage loavs, 
and have clients in aH sections of the country. 
The faithful manner in which they perform all 
business intrusted to their bands has brought 
customers to them from far distant States, while 
at the same time the number of their customers 
in the city of Chicago has been increasing. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the management of 
estates. Rents are promptly collected, taxes 
paid and assessments looked after for out-of- 
town customers, to whom are sent monthly 
statements with vouchers attached so that all 





3 rom Painesville, O., and 
has been associated with Mr. Mead fur twenty- 
seven years. Correspondence regarding Chicago 
investments will be promptly answered. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. 


T. Stewart & Co. 


GIGANTIC AUGUST CLEARING SALE 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Our Extensive Alterations for Fall Trade require more space, 
and all Summer Goods must make way. They represent no 


value to us, and customers now have opportunities that may 


never occur again. 


Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


A" Summer Suits 


OF EVERY MATERIAL AND STYLE, 
1 e 
a3 Price, 


ALSO FIFTY FINE 


China Silk Dresses. 
ote I Bays 


(REDUCED FROM 25.00.) 

THE BARGAINS WE HAVE OFFERED IN LA- 
DIES’ SUITS HAVE OPENED MANY EYES AS TO 
WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED IN CHEAP 
BUYING AND SELLING. 


Rich Dress Goods. 


4-INCH FANCY NOVELTIES, } 98<ts- 
PORTED TO SELL AT 2.00, 2.50 & 3.00. 

1.00 QUALITY SILK & WOOL CHALLIES...50 cts. 
ALL-WOOL FRENCH CHALLIES... ........ 35 cts. 





Silks. 


30 PIECES BEST QUALITY LYONS 
PRINTED CHINA SILKS, GO AT 


/ 49 cts. 
50 PIECES FANCY SILKS, STREET t 
AND EVENING SHADES, EXPECT- 98 cts. 
ED TO BRING 1.50 & 1.75, GO AT 


ALL OF OUR SILK GRENADINES AT 4 VALUE. 





WE THINK THIS IS THE GREATEST BARGAIN 


EVER OFFERED IN LADIES’ GLOVES, AND 
WE ARE SURE EVERY PURCHASER WILL 
AGREE WITH US. 
LADIES’ 4-BUTTON 

FINEST QUALITY cts. 
MOCHA KID GLOVES, 

TANS, MODES, BROWNS, pr. 
LIGHT & DARK SLATES, 

VALUE OF TH'S GLOVE IS, BUT WE WILL SAY 
THIS: THAT EVERY CUSTOMER WHO TRIES 
THEM WILL REGRET THAT HER PURCHASE 
WAS NOL ONE DOZEN PAIRS. NOTHING LIK® 
THEM HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED FOR THE 


2,500 PRS. 
WE WILL NOT SAY WHAT THE ACTUAL 
MONEY. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, New York. | 





Used by physicians and the ple over forty years 
for Hemorrhages and inflammations, Pond’s 
£ 904 Beware of imitations offered for the Genuine. 


a 





A SPLENDID recognition of honest worth was 
that which the World's Fair Directors accorded 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in classing it as a strictly 
pharmaceutical product, and as such entitled 
to a place among the exhibits at the Exposition. 


DIED. 


Loomis.—On Friday, July 6th, at her country place. 
a, Vt., Charlotte M. Torrey, widow of the Jate 

v. Harmon Loomis, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Funeral July 8th, at rgia, Vt. Interment July 
10th fon her late residence, 70 Hanson Place, Brook- 


This skirt — 
binding does 


not break— 





















First Quality 
Bias Velveteen Binding 
that lasts as long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker. 


O'NEILL 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 





Importers and Retailers. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 





Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 





China, Glassware, etc. 











Send for our 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, 


We are now booking Names for our 
Falland Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. 
ist, MAILED FREE to out of town 
Residents. Send us your nameearly, 
asthe demand is always greater than 
the supply. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
New York. 


HOLELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


A FIRST-CLASS, RESPECTABLE, COM- 
FORTABLE HOME IN NEW YORK. 


Thousands of people would like to spend a week in 
New York, but the grand hotels are too expensive, 
and the cheap ones are too cheap. Mr. Tilly Haynes, 
of Boston, has secured a lease of the Great Broad- 
way Central Hotel, in the heart of the City, on 
the most favorable terms; has expended over One 
Hunared and Fifty Thousand Dollars in an entire 
reconstruction of the property, and will run itasa 
first-class, Great, Popular Family House on the 
American and European Plans, similar to wht has 
proven so phenomenal a success at the United States 
Hotel, Boston. The location is excellent; the new 
Cable cars on Broadway reach every fashionable 
Store, Theatre and Attraction of the City, and trans- 


fer with all cross-town lines, reaching every Station, 
vock aud Ferry in ‘Town. Guests arriving at Grand 
Central Devet, Forty second Svreet, can ta-e Fourth 
Avenue Street Cars direct to nonu Street, one block 
in front of the Hotel, send for circulars aud maps,— 
Boston Traveler. 


























SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of oe 
r sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
ending us. OL a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sept. 
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JSusurance. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON, of the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Muiual, has issued a cir- 





cular advocating a more generai use of 
automatic sprinklers in factory buildings. 
The standard of protection by tbem, he 
says, which was established in 1880 has 
been continued, until now all the insured 
risks that seemed to require sprinklers at 
all are substantially protected up to that 
standard, The standard calls for sprinklers 
in all the departments of textile factories 
in which the stock is worked ina loose con- 
dition, also in machine shops and other 
works indepartments ofan aualogouskind. 
It may not be expedient now to raise this 
standard as acondition of continuing ex- 
isting risks at present rates; yet the com- 
pany may come to the point of requiring 
sprinklers through every part of every 
property insured. To show that this 
might justifiably be done even now, facts 
are given showing how the large expendi- 
tures for sprinklers have paid. Three or 
four millions have been expended. partly 
for betterment in hydrants, pumps and 
pipes, but mainiy for sprinklers, and 
‘his outlay is considered to have re- 
paid its ccst and at least fi'ty per 
cent. besides; this estimate takes into 
account the actuai dividends made to 
the members in money, concession in 
premium rates, and the maintenance of 
rates which, without the sprinklers, must 
have been raised. In 1881 to 1893 inclu- 
sive, together with five months of 1894, 
the company wrote $1,150,000,000 insur- 
ance, at an average rate. of 83 cents 
per $100. ‘The amount carried (can- 
cellations being deducted) for the full term 
of twelve months for each policy is 
$1,100,000,000; for this abous $9,500 000 
bas been received, and the average 
dividend or return premium has been 
about 75 per cent. upon twbis, If the 
business were now to be wound up, the 
cost of insurance to members would be 
almost exacily 20 cents per $100 carried 
for twelve months. Tuais 20 cents would 
be made up of 17 cents for losses, .8 of a 
cent for taxes, and 2.2 cents for expenses 
not covered by income from investment of 
premiums. The exact loss has been 16.96 
cents per $100. The fires involving over 
$25,000 loss have been seventeen in num- 
ber, averaging a little over $65,000 each ; 
eight of these were in establishments not 
up to the present sprinkler standard, and 
these eight cost $550,000, or one-half the 
loss on seventeen, so that it is reasonable 
to suppose that the loss would have been 
half a million less but for that compara- 
tive defect. 

The heaviest loss ever experienced by 
the company occurred under the most 
unforeseen conditions in one of the very 
few risks ever reported *‘ excelient” at all 
points by its inspectors. The fire can be 
ascribed only to ‘*an explosive gas gen- 
erated from the slow combustion of a part 
of the contents of the mill itself, and not 
from any outside explosive, or oil, or gas 
brought into it,” and if this is true, then 
this heaviest loss would have been saved 
if the sprinkler standard had been ex- 
tended over weaving rooms; and if this 
had been, and if the eight others had been 
reduced as stated, the total loss since 1881 
would have been about ten cents per year 
per $100 insured. This, says Mr. Atkin- 
son, is the objective point aimed at, prob- 
ably representing the smallest lors and 
the highest attainment to which the sys- 
tem can be brought; this objective point 
can be reached only by adopting the rule 
which expresses his own personal view 
which he would carry out if ke were trus- 
tee of any large property, naimely: 
-* wherever a sprinkler can be put put one, 
especially in those places where fires seem 
least hkely to originate.” 

As justifying this apparent paradox 
that the most improbable things are the 
ones which should most be expected, Mr. 
Atkinson says that ‘it has been in such 


‘improbable places that most of onr recent 


considerable losses have originated,” He 
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also tells of a very careful member who 
wrote that he had put a sprinkler every- 
where in his mill except over the tailrace; 
this is the place where the water runs out 
and away after doing its work within the 
mill, and the question asked by this 
owner, whether there was any reason to 
advise protecting the tailrace with a 
sprinkler may have been put facetiously, 
as if one should ask whether it is neces- 
sary to have a hogshead of water kept 
ready to keep a creek from burning up. 
But it chanced that an actual incident had 
occurred which showed that some mills 
are so situated that even the water-exit 
may be a place of exposure to fire ; a few 
years ago there was a wreck of cars on a 
railway at the edge of a river, and a tank 
of petroleum was smashed and set on fire; 
the burning oil went into the river, andon 
the river’s edge was one of the company’s 
insured risks, a mill which just then was 
not in operation. The oil reached up into 
the tailrace and set one of the buildings on 
fire, causing a considerable loss. The 
building itself was not sprinkled, but if 
there had been even one sprinkler over 
the tailrace, Mr. Atkinson thinks, the loss 
might not have occurred. He does not 
say whether he would really go so far as 
to insist upon sprinkling tailraces, for 
such a mode of firing a building as 
this can be only of very rare occurrence, 
and yet we recall an incident also of rare 
occurrence which may as well be told as 
further illustrative: many years ago, an 
express train, approaching a station on 
the Erie Railroad at which it was not to 
stop, sounded the whistle, as had been 
done on thousands of days. before; this 
particular sound, on this particular day, 
reached the ears of an overwearied engi- 
neer, asleep in the cab of his engine, at- 
tached to a freight train and standing on 
a siding, waiting for the express train to 
pass. The sound made on his half-aroused 
senses the impression that it was his signal 
to go ahead upon the main line, and, with 
eyes still half-shut, he put out his hand 
and pulkd the lever close in reach; his 
train moved slowly diagonally toward the 
main line, so that the front of the engine 
projected over it just as the rushing ex- 
press engine reached that point—the en- 
gines interlocked and there was a crash, 
involving a loss of property and life which 
we do not precisely recall. 

Had the drivers of the freight engine 
been ‘‘ chocked” it could not have started 
merely at the pull of the lever. True, the 
occurrence was exceedingly rare, not 
likely to recur in many years; yet ap en- 
forced rule that trains waiting for their 
turn must have their wheels chocked 
would meet just this unlikely combina- 
tion of circumstances. 

Should the unlikeliness count, after all? 
Sprinklers are only a precaution. All 
sprinklers and all precautions apply only 
tv one building and do not, ‘‘ exposure” 
excluded, help any other. In the case of 
any one building, fire is unlikely ; there- 
fore, if what probably will not happen 
need not be seriously considered, all pre- 
caution is needless trouble. 

And we must all admit that it is quite 








Joan A. MoCaLL, the President of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., recently 
invited commissioners of various States to 
make a thorough and exhaustive examin- 
ation of the affairs of his company. The 
investigation will probably not be finished 
before the middle of October.» The exam- 
ination was begun last week by the fol- 
lowing-named insurance commissioners : 
Major George 8S. Merrill, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, chairman ; 
H. F, Duncan, Insurance Commissioner of 
Kentucky, secretary ; W. N. Habn, Insur- 
ance Superiatendent of Ohio ; B. K. Dur- 
fee, Insurance Commissioner of Illinois; 
James R. Waddill, Insurance Superintend- 
ent of Missouri; John E. Hollingsworth, 
Insurance Commissioner of Texas, and §. 
H. Snider, Insurance Superintendent of 
Kansas ; Augustus F. Harvey, William D. 
Whiting and J, J. Brinckerhoff, actuaries. 
The investigation will be made as of June 
30th, 1894, and, it is supposed, will-be fin- 
ished by October 15th. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1894. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


146 Broadway, New York. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 


WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’g’r. 


A COLLEGE EDUCA- 
TION is not necessary to 
convince the head of a 
family of the duty he owes 
his wife and children—a 
duty which can be met 
only by securing a policy 
of life insurance payable 
to the loved ones at his 
death. How to do it in the 
best and most economical 
manner can be learned by 
addressing 

THE UNION CENTRAL 








too generally so regarded. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 





THE 


** Dividend Endowment’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


IDE, President. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 

your company discloses a most excellent 

condition of affairs.” ° 

—¥From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept. N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
PERM ace asccetsconstovseccenes 28 pate S 








Cashier. 
osouse Medical Director. 
FINANCE. COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. Wiig IAMS eaonk Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
SER io REM ensccvesdesescceoceseccccesees Builder . 
E. H. PERKINS, Tit, 

Traders’ Nat. Ba 


La pe ar | Bank. 
The two aman r plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the cones ABC TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the insu: e amount of in- 
} hw B in the event for ‘death. at the wer ible 
resent cash outlay, and the GUAKANTEED IN- 
ME POLICY,which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in iy a 
pA adver overtaking the insured may be 
LLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, > the 
caneat of - = full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
— with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, ‘desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address the President, at Home 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Ree. .Sist, 1893..823.204, 162 58 
LIABILITIE 21,537,527 35 


$1,666,635 23 


sate ween eeeeeeeee 





I.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
muent Cash distributions are paid upon all pol 
| policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
wee a STEVENS, President. 
ALESD oP D. OeL STER, Vice-Pres 
'L, Secretary 
wMe B. TURNER. ‘Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS... ..........s0cceceees coveee $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............6000000+ 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








THE 
FIDELITY AND sasuaty C0, 


Casualty Insurance’ Specialties, 


BONDS of suRETYSHIP» 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 





PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES *"''94,608,992.53. TION, 





August 9, 1894. 





34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate, includ- 
ing the Equitable 
Buildings and pur- 
chases under fore- 
— of mort- 


$22,808,916 74 


a OEP Pee rr ey 23,928,724 53 
United States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and — 
investments. . 
Loans secured by 
Bonds and Stocks 
Fe atd-241) value 
440.941). ...00020 
Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, including 
purchases under 
foreclosure........ 
Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since  re- 
ceived and invested) 
Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other Securi- 


89,253,593 42 


6,934,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5 294,463 13 


6.439,378 11 





Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 


We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all ex- 
isting Policies 

(4% Standard), and 
all other liabilities. . 
Total Undivided 
Surplus (4¢ Stand- 
ard), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
344 valuation...... 


$136,689,646 57 


32,366.750 33 


~~ $169,056,396 90 
We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 
plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 
dends will be made. 
Geo. W. Phillips, } 
J. G. Van Cise, 


INCOME. 


Premiums.......... 


j Actuaries. 


ee 59 











Interest. Rents, etc.. 6, 485,235 96 
$42, = 605 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 
ments. $10,761.402 80 

Dividends, Surrender 
der Values, Aunui- 
tiesand Discounted 
Endowments... .. 


Total Paid Policy. 
Holders..... 

Commissions, Adver- 
tising, Postage and 
Exchange... 

General Ex penses, 


_6.888,912 63 
$17,650,315 43 
4,615,745 29 
3,089,438 08 


$25,355,498 80 


New Assurance 
written in 1893. . . 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance. ..... 


$205,280,227 00 
932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V.P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d V. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 





All you have guessed about life 

WE son de may . wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 











Penn Mutvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


















Augtist"97 1894. THE 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NeW York Lite Losuranee Company, 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S.A 
ORGANIZED 1845. 
A Purely Mutual Oompany Having no Oapital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 


JANUARY 1st, 1894. 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including 11 Office Buildings and 85 pieces 
of property purchased under foreclosure. 





$13,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 89,992,636 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. e - 25,805,235 20 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Securi- 
ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 
these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 
over $8,000,000). S 3,757,681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 7,012,468 93 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. . Taree 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. 5,108,834 30 
Total Assets. ° e e e ° e e #148,700,781 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 
set aside by the Company. . ‘ . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. ; 4 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 
sented). : 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. 134,533 64 
Premiums paid in advance. . . 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of beneficiaries under 
terms of Policies. 67,982 42 


Total Liabilities. . . . . . «© ° 131,675,151 03 
Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 





Department. . e ° e e ‘ ‘ $17,025,630 18 
INCOME. 
Premium Receipts. ; . ea $27,488,657 44 
Tnterest Rents,etc. . ; : ‘ 


6,374,989 51 


- + _$33,863,646 95 


SE ee tee Sore eee eee een 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses Paid. Z 38,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. : ‘ ~ : - : 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. ; ; = ; ° ; 1,744,391 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. . J 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy 
holders. $15,038,450 27 
Commissions, Brokerages ona Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses. 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and: Rent. 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. ; 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 
Traveling and other Expenses. 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 317,296 97 


Total Disbursements. ° ° ° . e 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$23,425,725 21 











No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 — 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, . : 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December 31st, 1893. ‘ a 261,992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893. - 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies revived, paid-ups, or reversionary additions, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
3lst day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,67 2.00. 

I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 

NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
Mabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES FEF. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance. 


p JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
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ae WELCH... bd VicesPresident. H. %. THOMPSON Comptroller. 
G. W. APRA Se: Vice-President. C. C. WHITNE .. Secretary. 
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INCORPORATED 1850. 


a 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


6/. : 
Investment Credit Policy. 


IT Is 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


NATIONAL © 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. 


See Their New 





1894. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’] Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY ist, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash - $1,000, 000 00 
Funds Reserved to meet ali "Liabilities: 





Re-Insurance Fund, - - - $1,542,127 59 1,937,841 91 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims, - - ~ 595,714 32 

Net Surplus, . ~ - - ~ - > 306,614 07 
TOTAU ASSETS, January Ist, 1894, > . - - - $3,244,455 98 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


-- $33,594,337 98 
8,358,807 70 


Received for Premiums, 
From all other sources, 


$41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... ... $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts, ... 9,484,567 47 


Assets. 
United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... 
Cash in Senko ont Trust Simaninn... cash teeta ela al 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 


Cr ey 


$30,370,039 87 





$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 





Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... ... ... 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 








- $708,692,552 40 


Nore—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 
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Old and Young. 


THE MATTERHORN. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES L, THOMPSON. 


A scorRE of gleaming pinnacles 
Are by the sunrise kissed, 

Wiile upward from the glaciers 
Float seas of amethyst. 

The Weisshorn—Rothhorn—Simplon 
Against the deepening sky 

Pash up their shadeless foreheads 
In an awful majesty, 

As if for them above the earth 
A mastery were given ; 

As if for them there lingered not 
A mystery in Heaven. 

But my eye rests on the Matterhorn ; 
Somehow [ love him best, 

With the cloud upon his forehead, 
And the sunlight on his breast. 


BEvensoacrossmy vision . 

From unsounded valleys round 
Creep the mists in convolutions 

For my seeing too profound ; 
Bind their bands across my forehead, 

Shut the dawning morning out, 
And across the far horizon 

Trail their filmy veils of doubt. 
Bat withal across my spirit 

Comes a warmth [ must confess, 
And I own a gladness in me 

That my thoughts cannot express. 
So I front the storms of being, 

Yet hold my heart at rest, 
A cloud upon my forehead, 

And the sunlight on my breast. 

New York Ciry. 


TWO CHILDREN OF SEVENTY- 
FIVE. 


BY IDA M. BRADY. 








ABNER CRANDALL drove into his yard, 
unharnessed and stabled his horse, ran his 
wagon into the shed, and entered the kitch- 
en where his wife was. at work. He was 
a middle-aged man, straight and stern- 
locking. 

His wife was a frail, bent little body. 
She looked up from her ironing with a 
haif-frightened, half-troubled expression 
as he entered and hung up his hat ona 
peg behind the kitchen door. 

** How is she?” he asked, in a business- 
like tone, 

**Better—much better,” said his wife. 
Then she¢ried out in a suppressed voice : 
**QOb, Abneri don’t you think you’ve been 
too hasty? Can’t you send word to the 
lawyer not tocome? It'll jest kill her to 
have you ”— 

But he answered her shortly : ‘‘ I’m run- 


ning this business, Nancy. Where is 
she ?” 

‘By the settin’-room window, makin’ 
doli’s clothes for Rosy.” 


He went into the next room and closed 
the door behind him. He was in a large, 
square sitting room, which contained four 
windows ; but the light was very dim, so 
that at first he could hardly distinguish 
the objects it contained. The shutters 
were always kept closed in summer, so as 
to keep the flies out. 

After a little pause he distinguished the 
outlines of the person he had come to seek. 
She was sitting in the further side of the 
room, near a window of which the lower 
shutters were partly open, to admit light 
enough for her to work by. Close by her 
side sat a little girl, eagerly watching 
her. 

** How do you feel, Aunt Susan ?” asked 
Abner. 

**Oh, I'm ali right!” cheerfully return- 
ed the old lady. ‘‘ Jest aswell as ever. 
"Twas them cucumbers I et’ for dinner 
yestiddy. I'd no business to touched ’em; 
I won’t again.” 

He moved a chair up by her side and sat 
down on it, then said to the little girl: 
“Go away now, Rosy; I want to talk 
to Aunt Susan.” 

The chili reluctantly left the room. 
The old lady looked at her nephew won- 
deringly. 

A mer Crandall hesitated for a moment, 
ther, with a determined air, bent a little 
towerd the old woman and said: 

** Now, Aunt Susan,” and he spoke as 
kindly as it was in his naiure to speak, ‘* to 


begin with, you must know that we all 


think a great deal of you, Nancy and me 
and Rosy, and we hope you will live with 
us a good many years to come. You are 
happy here with us, ain’t you ?” 





‘* Of course !” 

** And we have done more for you than 
—any other of your relations, haven’t we, 
more than—than Mary Bradford ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Of course we have. She's never 
troubled her head about you. She’s 
done nothin’ but disgrace our family, 
runnin’ off and marryin’ that scamp as 
she did, against all our wishes. Well 
now, don’t you see that if you should die 
without making a will, that that woman 
would have half of what you left?” 

**She’s your own sister; Abner,” said 
the old lady, with mild protest. 

‘** But does she deserve to be spoke of in 
any other way even if she is? Do you 
want your hard-earned money to be squan- 
dered by Dan Bradford ?” 

‘“*No!” 

** But don’t you know it will be if you 
don’t make a will?” 

‘* T suppose so.” 

‘* Now, Aunt Susan,” said Abner, ‘I 
ain’t fishin’ after your money. I only 
want my just share, if there should hap- 
pen to be any left afcer you are gone. If 
there ain’t, no matter. But I want to 
impress it upon you that if you should 
die without makin’ a will, half of what 
you leave will go to Mary and be squan- 
dered by her worthless husband.” 

“* Well, what do you want me to do, 
Abner?” said the oldlady, meekly. ‘‘Shall 
I make my will?” 

‘* Yes, that’s my advice. Of course it 
ain’t for me to say who to leave your 
property to; but if you think that any- 
body has done more for you than Nancy 
and me, why, all right.” 

“‘They ain’t!” was the quick reply. 

** Well, then, ’tain’t right, you know it 
ain’t, to have them that’s done nothin’ 
treated jest the same as them that’s done 
everything. I had to go to the Center 
this mornin’, an’ while there I dropped in 
to see Lawyer Rice, an’ told him you’d 
like to see him some time to-day. Now, 
Aunt Susan, I’ve jest acted accordin’ to 
my notion of right an’ justice.” 

‘*T know you hev, Abner.” 

** And we all think everything of you, 
and hope you'll be with us many years to 
come. In fact,I dunno what Rosy and 
Mother’d do without you. I koow I’m 
blunt, but that’s alwuz been my way,soI 
hope I haven’t hurt you.” 

‘Why no. When is Lawyer Rice 
comin’—did he say ?” 

She was ready for him when he came, 
and made out her willin a way that would 
have quite satisfied her nephew had he 
known its contents. 

When the lawyer had gone (between ten 
and eleven in the morning), Aunt Susan 
put on her shade hat and went out in 
the yard. She thought she would go and 
sit on the settee under the big elm and 
finish the dress for Rosy’s new doll. She 
did sitthere and began to sew. Suddenly 
the tears came and rolled down her 
cheeks. She glanced furtively about to 
see if any one was looking, then wiped 
them away. She tried to deceive herself 
into the belief that Abner had not hurt 
her. ‘‘I’m a big fool!” she cried, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘He done jest the right, sen- 
sible thing, of course. I should reely like 
to know what I’m feelin’ this way fur.” 

She arose and sauntered slowly down 
the street. Rosy saw her from the house 
and ran after her. 

‘Can I go with you, Aunt Susan?” she 
said, taking the old lady’s hand, She had 
her big doll in her arms. ‘‘ How near is 
the dress done, Aunt Susan?” asked Rosy. 
‘*- You see Paulina has to keep covered up 
in my shawl.” 

**Ivs almost done, dearie.”’ 

They walked on andon. The sun was 
getting well overhead, but the air was 
cool along the tree-bordered country road- 
side. They turned into sanother street. 
They stopped before a very old, unpainted, 
blindless house, with the grass grown up 
in the doorway paths, But there were 
neat curtains at all the windows, and old- 
fashioned roses and hollyhocks and sweet 
peas grew wildly yet luxuriantly in the 
little garden and along the sides of the 
paths. The large field outside the yard 
also belonged to the little farm, but that 
did not show signs of neglect, being culti- 
vated with corn and potatoes. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The old woman and the child stepped 
inside. the gate. ‘‘Be you going insiae, 
Aunt Susan?” delightedly whispered the 
latter. 

For answer the old lady carefully ex- 
tracted a very large, queerly-shaped key 
from her pocket, fitted it into the lock and 
opened the door, then led the way directly 
into the large kitchen, which was filled 
with the quaint, old-fashioned. furnish- 
ings of her youth, 

The kitchen, besides the exit from the 
great hallway, had a side door leading 
directly into the yard. She opened this 
door wide, also the three small-paned 
windows, and set the big clock to ticking. 
Then she seated herself in an old wooden 
but well-cushioned rocking chair, and be- 
gan to sway herself back and forth. As 
she did so the rockers of the chair made 
regular noisy bumps over the uneven 
floor. 

‘* Why do you always like that queer 
chair so, Aunt Susan?” asked the child, 

‘** It’s like an old friend, Rosy. I used 
to rock my own babies in it many years 
ago.” 

** Where be they now? Didn’t they 
grow up?” 

“No, dearie; they only lived a few 
years.” 

The air, coming in. through the newly 
opened windows and door, was fragrant 
with the odors of sweet peas and nastur- 
tiums. 

‘*Go and pick a big bouquet, Rosy, and 
fill the vase with water. I will be going 
on with Paulina’s dress.” So Rosy de- 
posited her shawl-wrapped doll in her 
chair and ran out for the flowers. Then 
the old woman sat back in her chair and 
cried. Then she sat up straight and ex- 
claimed, impatiently: ‘‘I would like to 
know what in the world I’m bawlin’ 
about! I’m a big fool! Abner done 
jest the right thing—he did—he did !” 

Tne little girl brought in the flowers 
and set them on the well-rubbed kitchen 
table. Then she sat dowa, softly croon- 
ing to her doll, and the old lady sewed 
on the tiny dress. The old clock ticked 
very loudly, a bee droned noisily in the 
doorway, and from the distance could be 
heard men’s voices and sounds of a hay- 
cutter, 

Suddenly a child’s voice outside cried : 
‘*Grandpa, oh Grandpa, its open !” 

A little boy peeped cautiously in at the 
kitchen door, then jumped shyly back, 
his face wreathed in smiles. . ‘‘ Grandpa,” 
he shouted, ‘it’s Rosy Crandall—it’s 
Rosy Crandall !” 

**Oh, it is, is it?’ said Grandpa. ‘‘ And 
who is with her?” 

‘* Her—her—her grandma.” 

‘*Oh, it’s her great-aunt Susan, I guess,” 
said Grandpa. He also went to the 
back door and peeped in, the little boy 
now hanging behind and looking around 
the old man’s form at the little girl, 

‘*Howdy, Susan,” said the old man. 
He was straight and tall, and appeared, as 
she did, much younger than his seventy- 
five years. 

‘“*Why, Silas Bennett,” cried the old 
lady ; ‘“‘do come right in! I’m jest as 
glad to seeye ascan be. Don’t set in that 
draught between the winders. Come right 
in, Jimmy. Rosy, get Jimmy a chair from 
the front room.” 

‘-Oh, I don’t want no chair,” said 
Jimmy. ‘I'll set down on the doorstep ; 
it’s nicer.” 

The old man looked complacently about 
the room—especiaily at the ticking clock 
and the flowers—and said: ‘* Yuu ain’t 
took up your abode here perm’nent, hev 
ye, Susan ?” 

‘*Oh no,” said the old lady. ‘I only 
come here sometimes when—when things 
don’t go right, you know—I mean, when I 
feel foolish.” : F 

‘* Yes,” said the old man, sympathiz- 
ingly, ‘‘I can sorter understand. Is a 
wonder to me, tho, that Abner Crandall 
ain’t rented or sold this place long ago.” 

‘*Oh, of course he thinks it’s an awful 
waste to let it be as ’tis,” said the old 
woman ; ‘‘ but I told him he couldn’t ever 
tech the old house while I lived, but he 
could use the land as he pleased. Nobody 
else has got a key to it, either,” she added, 

triumphantly. 

‘* Well, I guess you do think a good deal 
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of the old place,” was the sympathetic 
rejoinder. 

**As I tell Abner,” said she, ‘‘all the 
people that I knew when I was young 
hev died, an’ I hevn’t any old friend but 
this old house. When I ain’t feelin’ good 
it kinder comforts me to come here. _ Ab- 
ner’s Scolded me more’n a little about my 


‘ foclishness ; but I jest set my foot down 


on that; he can hev ev’rything else his 
own way.” 

Her voice broke. She looked furtively 
over to where Rosy had been sitting, but 
she was not there ; she was sitting on the 
doorstep beside Jimmy, with her doll 
lying in her arms, and they were talking 
softly together. Aunt Susan, seeing that 
the children were not observing her, drew 
down her spectacles a little and wiped 
her eyes. 

‘‘ Why—why, Susan,” said the old man, 
much conceraed, ‘‘ what is it? Somethin’ 
Abner done?” 

‘¢ Yes—no /” she cried, sharply. ‘‘ Abner 
done jest right, an’ I’m an old fool !” 

The old man drew his chair nearer. 
‘*Susan,” he whispered, ‘‘ did Abner want 
ye tosign over ali your propity to him?” 

** No, indeed !” cried Aunt Susan, ener- 
getically. ‘‘I guess I wouldn’t ef he 
did!” 

**Wouldn’t ye now, reely?” he asked, 
in sirange anxiety. 

“Well, I guess not! All Abner wanted 
of me was to hev me make my will, so’s 
Mary Bradford wouldao’t git half the prop- 
ity when I’m gone, s0’s not to hev Dan 
waste it, Oh, I would like to see poor 
Mary again. I alwuz thought a heap of 
Mary ; but Dan ain’t much of a man, I 
guess. The last I heard they wuz keepin’ 
boarders out in Coloraydo—minin’ board- 
ers. I guess they hev a pretty hard time 
of it.” 

“Say, Susan,” persisted the old man, 
**wouldn’t ye turn your propity over to 
Abner if he kep’ waatin’ of ye to?” 

‘“*Why, Silas Bennett!” cried the old 
lady, sharply, ‘‘ what do you take me for? 
I rather guess I shouldn’t!” Suddenly an 
inkling of the cause of his question flashed 
upon her. ‘‘Silas,” she whispered, ‘is 
that what the boys want you todo?” He 
nodded affirmatively. ‘‘ An’ hev you done 
it?’ she queried. 

‘*No, not yet, Susan. They argied the 
thing over again last night, an’ I said ’'d 
consider it to-day an’ let ’em know to- 
night. They said I was gettin’ pretty old 
—lI s'pose seventy-five does seem old to 
them ; but you an’ me’s good for another 
fifteen years yet, ain’t we ?” 

“I b’lieve we be, But, my! be you 
reely goin’ to doit?” 

‘*Why—I thought I should, tell jest 
now. You see, the boys think ef they 
had the propity in their own hands, they 
could make it pay better. Besides, they 
think I’m too old to take care of it, and 
that I might be easy infloonced an’ do 
somethin’ with it an’ lose it.” 

The old lady shook her head. ‘‘I don’t 
approve of it at all, Silas, There’s old 
Tim Barker, he’s in the poorhouse, now. 
He done that, an’ his son jest lost ev’ry- 
thing. Now he’s earnin’ fair wages, but 
ses he’s got a fam’ly to support an’ can’t 
take care of the old man too, An’ there’s 
John Reynolds. Hedonethatsame tuing, 
an’ now ain’t got a thing of his own— 
ev’rything turoed over to his son-in-law, 
Loosh Quimby. An’ they do say the two 
young people jest treat the old man like a 
child, an’ he don’t dast go out the yard, 
hardly, ’thout they say he can. I tell you 
what, Si Bennett, it takes away a feller’s 
manhood to take away all respons’bility 
from him, Even in my own case, Abner 
keeps me feelin’ that I owe "bout ev’ry- 
thing to him an’ Nancy, an’ I dunno but 
he’s right. But, my goodness! I don’t 

dast to speak up an’ say how Id like 
anything. When I do, he makes oft his 
way is best. This spring, for instunce, I 
wanted him to plant some sweet peas 
under my winder, an’ to let the grass 
grow long for a litile way, so’s to make 
me think of the old place. But he said 
he’d make a flower garden to plant 
flowers in, an’, ef he did what I wanted, it 
ud spoil the looks of the place. It’s so, 
alwuz. Ev’rything I care about seems 
old-fashioned an’ childish tohim. Nothin’ 

reminds me of the old times. Not that I 
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blame him, tho. Abner thinks a good 
deal of me, an’ he’d do anything that he 
thought ’ud dome good. But he won’t 
see how ’tis tell he’s as old as we be.” 

* No,” said the old man, ‘‘ nor my boys 
won't, either.” He added, thoughtfully : 
“Say, Susan, there’s somethin’ I’ve ben 
a-thinkin’ of, off an’ on. ‘You know 
nowadays there’s books and magazines 
a-learnin’ of folks how to briog up chil- 
dren, an’ how to understand ’em an’ give 
’em what they want to make ’em happy. 
There’s Lovisy, now. She wuza school- 
teacher an’ has got lots of pergressive 
ideas. She treats Jimmy real nice an’ 
sensible. But somehow, she’s got a way 
that seems to say old people don’t amount 
to much. An’ it kinder cuts—it reely 
does. I never say nothin’, but it reely 
~ does hurt, Susan.” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” said the old 
lady. ‘*My, I guess I do!” Then she 
went on: ‘‘So sometimes I come up here, 
when I feel kinder set down on at home, 
an’ fix the furniture in all the rooms jest 
to please me, an’ plant the flowers jest 
where I want ’em, an’ it makes me feel 
good. But it’s gettin’ to be a good ways 
to walk, an’ I can’t come here as often’s I 
useter.”” : 

The old man sat up very straight and 
looked very determined. He was think- 
ing deeply. 

Rosy suddenly appeared before the old 
lady with her doll. ‘‘ Aunt Susan,” she 
said, ‘‘ ain’t Paulina’s dress done yet ?” 

** Bless my soul,” cried the old lady, ‘‘ I 
had clean forgotten it! But it’s all made 
but the sleeves, an’ ’twon’t take long to 
make them. Put out Paulina’s arm and 
let me measure.” 

Rosy did so, and the old lady hastily 
measured a bit of blue cloth. 

‘*Susan,” cried the old man, who had 
been interestedly watching her; ‘you 
didn’t do that right. ‘‘ You'll make it too 
long.” 

** I guess not, Silas. You see, I’m goin’ 
to take in quite a big hem on the bottom 
of the sleeves.” 

‘*Then, if it swinks when it’s washed,” 
said Rosy, gravely, ‘‘ I can let it down.” 

** Oh yes, that’s so,” he said. 

** And, Aunt Susan,” said the child, tim- 
idly, ‘‘ you won’t forget again, will you ? 
*Cause Jimmy wants me to go to walk.” 


** Au’ you’re waiting for Paulina’s dress | 


to be finished ¢” 

** Yes, ma’aw.” 

**No, dearie, 1 won’t forgit again.” 

Rosy went back and sat on the step with 
Jimmy. ‘* You must wait a few minutes 
longer for your dress, Paulina,” she said, 
soothingly, 

“Jimmy looked at her curiously. 
‘*Say, now, do you think Paulina kin un- 
derstand you?” he asked, half doubtfully. 

She looked at him defiantly. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said. : 

‘* But Paulina’s only made out of china 
and cloth,” said Jimmy, convincingly. 
‘‘’Tain’t a live baby like little Fila at our 
house.” ‘ 

Rosy was thoughtful for a moment, 
then said: ** Well, but Paulina thinks and 
feels and says jest what I want her to. 
Paulina isa partof me. But your baby 
ain’t a part of anybody. She’s a sep’rate 
person ail to herself,” 

This remark caused Jimmy a good deal 
of thought. ‘I think you're a real smart 
girl, Rosy,” he said, admiringly; ‘lots 
smarter than Nelly Haskins,” 

‘* Well, but Nelly’s a real fascinacious 
girl, Jimmy,” said Rosy, reprovingly. 

** But she isn’t a girl I’d care to marry,” 
said Jimmy, conclusively. ‘‘I’d like to 
marry you, Rosy. Then maybe God 
Would send us downa real live baby, He 
don’t send ’em only to people that are 
married, my mother says.” 

‘* Well, but I guess I’d rather have Pau- 
lina,” said Rosy. 

‘‘ Here, Rosy, Paulina’s dress is done,” 
called Aunt Susan. 

Rosy bounded in, and soon Paulina was 
in her pretty blue dress. Rosy set her in 
the chair, and stood at a little distance 
looking on admiringly. ‘‘Oh, isn’t she 
just beautiful !” she cried. 

‘‘Grandpa,” complained Jimmy, ‘I’m 
hungry. Let’s eat our sandwiches.” 


The old lady looked from the boy'to the 
man in wonder, 
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‘* You see,” explained the latter, ‘‘ we 
was goin’ fishin’, Jimmy an’ me. We left 
our poles and lunch outside, There’s four 
big chicken sandwiches and four nice big 
sweet apples—enough for us all. Get out 
some of your dishes, Susan, an’ let’s have 
a jolly old time.” 

‘‘I’m afraid we ought to go home,” said 
the old lady, anxiously. ‘“1’m afraid 
they’ll be expe¢ctin’ of us,” 

‘I don’t think Mamma’ll feel anxious 
if we ain’t home at noon,” said Rosy to 
the old lady. ‘‘ You know tie other day 
we went to the cem’tery and didn’t get 
home till after dinner, and when I saw 
you going down the street, I said I 
guessed you was going to the cem’tery, 
and asked Mamma if I could go with you. 
She said she and Papa was going to have 
dinner early and go to town, and she told 
me where I'd find the key if they were 
away when we got home.” 

‘*Is that so?’ cried Aunt Susan, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘Then I'll get out the dishes.” 

‘*Got a tir pail, Susan?” called the old 
man, 

She gdve him one. He counted out 
some pennies. ‘‘ Here, Jimmy,” he said, 
‘Tl tell you where you and Rosy can go 
to walk. Jest go ‘cross lots to Barlow’s, 
an’ get a quart of milk.” 

The children started joyfully off, and 
Aunt Susan puta fresh white tablecloth 
on the kitchen table, and put on some 
shining plates and glasses. 

‘*Say, Silas,” she suddenly said, ‘‘ I’ve 
got some tea in my canister, an’ there’s 
plenty of wood out in the shed. If you'll 
make a fire I’ll hev some nice hot tea ; an’ 
if you’ll go out and pick a few ears of Ab- 
ner’s corn I’!] cook some in milk. I’ve got 
plenty of pepper an’ salt, an’ we can do 
without butter.” 

The old man bounded up with the wild- 
est enthusiasm, ‘‘ Why, Susan,” he cried, 
“you're a regular trump.” 

When the children got back Grandfa- 
ther Bennett was walking up and down 
the little yard, whistling ‘‘Annie Laurie,” 
When they reached the kitchen the table 
was all set, the four sandwiches and four 
Golden Sweetings were attractively dis- 


played, there was a delicious odor of brew-: ~ 


ing tea, and the corn kernels were cut off 
the cobs in a little tin dish waiting for the 
milk to be poured on and cooked. 

The children were wild with delight. 
After dinner they went out in the yard to 
play, while Aunt Susan washed the dishes 
and Grandpa Bennett wiped them. 

‘*Susan,” the old man said, ‘I wish we 
could alwuz live together. You could hev 
evrything jest as you wanted it then. I’ve 
got a little money out at int’rest, an’ we 
could live easy on the int’rest right in this 
house. Say, Susan, let’s you an’ me git 
married.” 

**Why—Silas—Bennett !” gasped the old 
lady. ‘‘It ud be scandalous. Ev’rybody’d 
talk. Besides, Abner wouldn’t let me.” 

‘* Wall, neither would the boys an’ Lo- 
visy let me, ef they knew it. But I guess 
we're of age, ain’t we? I'd like to show 
folks that we’ve got a leetle gumption left 
yet. An’ I know we'd be reel happy. 
Only think how many years we’ve known 
each other! Do you remember how I 
useter draw you to school on your little 
sled in winter years an’ years ago? We 
wuz each other’s furst littie sweetheart. 
An’ now they’re all dead an’ we're left. 
Besides, if we lived together you could 
hev Mary Bradford an’ Dan, too, come to 
see ye all you liked; an’ you know Abner 
won’t hev nothin’ to do with’em. Let’s 
git married now, this very afternoon, 
Susan. I'll hire Barker’s team.” 

They talked the matter over animatedly 
for a little while. Then Aunt Susan 
slyly slipped home, donned her best black 
silk, and no question was asked, Nancy 
and Abner being away. When she re- 
turned, Silas had made himself very pre- 
sentable in one of her late husband's suits, 
he not having the courage to go home 
after his own, Then they and the two 
children walked about a quarter of a mile 
to Barker’s, whose horse and carryall they 
hired. Then they drove directly to the 
next village, where Silas drew an order 
on the bank for a good supply of money, 
and they drove to the parsonage. Wisely 
fearing that the young clergyman would 
hesitate to perform the ceremony if he 





knew how old they really were, since 
they were unaccompanied by their friends, 
they gave their ages as sixty-five. The 
minister’s pretty wife witnessed the cere- 
mony, and Rosy and Jimmy, and Rosy’s 
Paulina. 

Such a time as there was about that 
marriage! The ‘‘boys” and ‘‘ Lovisy” 
swore that they would have it annulled ; 
so did Abner. But Silas deeded over the 
farm to the boys,‘ and promised that 
Jimmy should have whatever other prop- 
erty was left ; and Aunt Susan told Abner 
that, while she meant now to give the old 
homestead to Mary Bradford, she intended 
that Rosy should have the rest of the 
property. So he was obliged to be satis- 
fied, especially since she had destroyed the 
will she had just made. 

When next spring came, Mary and Dan 
Bradford were actually carrying on the 
old farm. Dan had evidently learned 
some very bitter experiences in his many 
reverses and seemed grateful now for a 
pleasant home and kind friends for his 
wife and baby, and seemed to have “‘ set- 
tled down.” Aunt Susan makes little 
dresses now to her heart’s content, while 
Silas makes it his special business to care 
for the baby and see that Susan makes its 
dresses right. Every Sunday Rosy and 
Jimmy and Rosy’s Paulina spend the day 
at the old folks’, 

‘* My young friends” Grandfather Ben- 
nett will say on every possible occasion, 
‘don’t take away all the liberty of the 
old folks, Don’t think they ain’t fit for 
nothin’ ’cause they’re old. Jest let’em 
hev charge of somethin’, an’ let ’em hev 
some things the way they like’em. Don’t 
think that ‘cause they’re old they’ve got 
over likin’ things—my, it’s jest the oppo- 
site!” Sometimes, when he and his happy 
old wife are alone, he will draw his chair 
up very close to hers and half whisper: 
“Say, Susan, ’tain’t ev’ry old man an’ 
woman that’s got their furst little sweet- 
heart tg understand ’em an’ make their 
last days happy, is it, now? An’ the 
young folks, they don’t understand, do 
they ?” 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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TWO LITTLE WITCHES. 


BY ELEA F. MOSBY. 








‘““IF you were a witch, Nan, what would 
you dare— 
[f you were a witch ?” 
*1’d not be content to ride on a switch,”’ 
Said Nan, as she shook back her shining 
brown hair, 
**Nor get up a storm 
To brew people harm, 
If I were a witch. 


“The snowflakes should fall on a hot sum- 
mer day ’’— 
“They'd all melt away !”— 
“ And in winter the meadows be filled with 
the gold 
Of cowslip and daffodil”’— ‘‘ Ah, but, Nan, 
hold !”’— 
With a laugh in her eye— 
“The florists would die.” 


“Say you were a witch, Meg, what would 
you do, 
If you were a witch ? 
Would you sail through the air ?” 
But Meg answered, lifting her frank eyes 
of blue: : 
**Tt’s no sweeter up there. 
This world came so beautiful out of God’s 
hands, 
I think I would—leave it just as it stands.”’ 
Oh, wise little witcha! 
LYNCHBURG, Va. 
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HALE OF YALE. 
THE STORY OF A STATUE. 
BY HENRY AUSTIN. 











SILENT as a ghost it faces the noisy 
stream of ever-echoing Broadway. The 
tall tower of the Tribune, the Times block, 
the little red dwarf of a building where 
the brilliant Sun is edited, the World’s 
imposing castle, with its dazzling coronet 
of electric stars, look down majestically 
on Nathan Hale, a newcomer among the 
statues of City Hall Park. 

By day the great newspaper buildings 
appear to hold somewhat aloof from the 
strange figure, but at night they seem to 
bid him a kind of mute, mysterious wel- 
come 
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Pleasant it is to note, as one goes by, 
how often this youth, dressed in the fash- 
ion of a bygone time, with his bound feet 
and his pinioned arms, makes men pause 
with wonder. Something in his pose ar- 
rests the eye instantly. Perhaps this is 
due in some measure to the art of the 
sculptor, Frederick McMonnies. One 
does not immediately realize that the man 
is bound, or that in any way he represents 
a prisoner, for there seems a peculiar 
alertness, a freedom of spirit, about this 
piece of humanized metal. 

When a stranger, chancing by, pauses 
here, unless he happens to be well-ac- 
quainted with history, he asks of a by- 
stander what the statue means. How cu- 
rious a fact that, nearly every little news- 
boy knows the story ! 

Yes, it is even known to the lame beg- 
gar whe hobbles about that vicinity, 
offering leadpencils with an eye that 
seems to say: “‘ Please buy one and then 
give it back to me. These are made to 
sell, not to write with.” 

Yet, after all, this isnot really a curious 
fact, for nobility is a thing that is easily, 
eagerly absorbed by nearly all, Very few 
can withstand its charm. Therefore it 
was that our poet, Lowell, exclaimed : 

**Be noble; and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

Nathan Hale—Haleof Yale—was a spy. 
You start. What can there be that is 
noble about such a thing? Why, the very 
word spy, or detective, suggests listening 
at keyholes, hiding behind curtains, peep- 
ing into private drawers, going and com- 
ing like a thief in the night. 

You are perfectly right in feeling that 
to be a spy or detective implies the com- 
mission, as a rule, of all these meannesses _ 
and many more. 

But exceptions arise to nearly every 
rule in human life. Things originally 
similar in essence may grow to be judged 
from different pviats of view. Killing on 
a small scale is murder, a horrible crime 
against the individual and society. On a 
large scale it is war, and may be a public 
duty, as the Revolutionary War unques- 
tionably was. 

It was the darkest hour of the first year 
of that war, and Washington, having 
already suffered many defeats, felt that he 
must find out exactly what the British were 
planning. A man was needed, cool, brave, 
able to extract information from the ene- 
my ; aman ready to risk all. For the fate 
of a spy in war, if caught, is instant 
death by the law of nations. Moreover, 
this calling, even under war’s transform- 
ing touch, has never lostin a soldier’s eyes 
its dark, detective baseness, 

So, when in camp Washington’s call 
was read, what wonder that no man an- 
swered? There were plenty of brave fel- 
lows there. Indeed, they were all brave. 
But while they didn’t mind taking the 
chances of stopping a British bullet in 
fair, open, face-to-face battle, they shrank 
from the idea of stealing into the British 
camp over on Staten Island to run the 
risk of being caught and hanged like a 
thief on the gallows. 

Stop! Here comes a youth who, by 
some accident, is late at roll-cali. Straight 
as a pine and slender, with broad shoul- 
ders and blithe, bright blue eyes, a skin 
fair as a girl’s and clustering light-brown 
hair, he hardly looks like a soldier, so 
gentle, almost ladylike, he seems. 

Yet this is Captain Nathan Hale of 
Yale, gentleman and scholar. He had 
been a sickly, spindly boy. Therefore his 
parents had designed him for the minis- 
try ; tho, as Mr, Baecher used tosay, why 
anybody should think that their weakest 
children would make good preachers is a 
conundrum. 

But Nathan Hale, as he grew, grew 
strong and became renowned, not only for 
high character and scholarship at Yale, 
but for his feats of agility and strength. 
For many years on the College Green 
‘* Hale’s jump” was marked off and Time 
alone has eclipsed it. One of his surpris- 
ing feats was to put several hogsheads in 
a row and: jump from one into the other. 

_ After graduation he settled down tem- 
porarily as a teacher at New London ; but 
he was born to make history rather than 

to teach it. When the news came from 
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Lexington that a few brave farmers had 
driven the redcoats back, Hale was not 
yet twenty-one; but he felt like a host of 
men packed in one. Such is the magic of 
youth ! 

Tossing away his book, he joined the 
gathering crowd, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Let 
us march at once, my countrymen, and 
let: us never iay down our arms till we 
have achieved our independence,” Hale 
proceeded i tly to organize a company 
which he placed at the service of 
Washington and with it took part in the 
siege of Boston. 

Presently he became a captain, and on 
every occasion showed his gallantry. In 
the campaign about New York his men 
were in sore stress for food. With a few 
trusty fellows, on a cloudy night, he 
rowed softly up io a British provision 
ship that lay right under the guns of the 
British man-of-war, ‘ Asia,” in North 
River, and succeeded in taking this boat 
by surprise and running her down stream 
to his famished company. 

Naturally, Hale became the idol of his 
camp as of his college. His rare beauty 
—he looked very much like that blond 
sun-god of the Greeks, realized in marble 
by Praxitiles and Phidias—his grace of 
carriage and manner, his joyous, hearty 
voice, his eager, helpful hand and his 
dashing, uncalculating courage made him 
a beau-idealto men. He seemed also an 
ideal beau to the young women who felt 
proud of any courtesy he showed them. 
With all his gifts and acquisitions there 
was joined the crowning grace of modesty. 
This young soldier was pure in heart as 
an unspoiled child, and when the war 
broke out he was engaged to a very beau- 
tiful girlait Coventry named Alice Adams. 

The moment Nathan Hale found out 
what Washington wanted he came for- 
ward and said simply, ‘‘ I am the man.” 

A groan of disapproval broke from the 
ranks. His nearest friends pressed around, 
urging him to take back hiswords. They 
made all kinds of arguments. He was one 
of the ‘rising stars of the war,” they 
said. Indeed, President Dwight, of Yale. 
his old teacher, wrote of him afterward 
using this very phrase : 

“In Worth’s fair paths his feet adventured far ; 

Our Pride in Peace, in War our Rising Star.” 

A glorious career of splendid useful- 
ness, they argued, was beforehim. Why 
should he risk it, when any common man 
would suffice to fill the wretched office of 
a spy? Failure meant shameful death. 
In success there was little honor and, be- 

. Sides, he was dear toso many. Consider 
the mother, the sisters, the s.,eetheart ! 
With tears the soldiers begged him to re- 
tract. 

To all their prayers he made but one re- 
ply : ‘‘My country needs a hard, peculiar 
service. My General demands it; I must 
go.” 

He went to Washington and received 
his instructions in private from that 
august personage, that veritable man of 
destiny whom no danger excited, no suc- 
cess elated, no defeat dismayed. 

Calm and yet joyous as a morn of May, 
when all the birds are singing, Hale began 
his mission. He was rowed across the 
Sound and landed on Long Island at a 
little cove called the Cedars. Two weeks 
from that time the boat was to meet him 
there and bring him back to the mainland, 
if he succeeded. 

Disguised as a country schoolmaster, 
and assuming an odd, pedantic manner 
that amused the men he encountered, he 
wandered sociably through all the British 
camps on the Island without arousing the 
least suspicion. He got “chummy” with 
the officers as well as the men and learned 
all the things Washington needed. 

And now the fortnight has passed, and 
he is at the trysting place. But where is 
the boat? From a woody covert above 
the cove he peers out eagerly, yet confi- 
dently ; for he has succeeded. Between 
him and General Washington there are 
now but a few miles of fair and friendly 
ocean. Nay, more, through the drifting, 
shifting, lifting mists of dawn his bright- 
ening eyes can see the outlines of that 
dear Connecticut shore which means for 
him mother and sisters, sweetheart and 
home. 

How his heart leaps up in his throat 
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like asong! How his fancy dashes aside 
the veil of mist and bridges the dividing 
waters with a flash of thought like light- 
ning ! 

Now,.out of the violet vapors fringing 
the shore, a small boat leaps forward fast, 
under the sturdy strokes of the rowers, 
and grates on the gravelly beach. With a 
glad, proud cry Nathan Hale bounds down 
to meet it. 

He is seized by half a dozen British 
sailors, dragged into the boat and taken 
on board the British man-of-war, ‘* Hali- 
fax,” whose commander,Captain Quarmes, 
had sent these sailors to the Island for a 
supply of fresh water. 

When Hale was brought before him, 
Quarmes at once divined, by his grace of 
bearing and eye of daring, that here was 
a case for suspicion. 

‘* Search this man thoroughly !” he said, 


gruffly. 

They found between the soles of Hale’s 
boots neatly drawn plans of the British 
fortifications and numerous notes of im- 
portant matters written in Latin. 

Captain Quarmes turned on his heel 
with a rough oath and a kindly: “I’m 
sorry for you, my fine fellow.” 

Captain Quarmes (peace to his mem- 
ory!) was a kind-hearted Englishman, 
but his sense of military duty compelled 
him to put Hale at once in irons and send 
him over to New York where Sir William 
Howe, the Head of the British army, was 
quartered, 

When brought into Sir William’s pres- 
ence, Hale started back, startled for a 
second out of hiscalm. Sir William, too, 
was evidently taken a back at first by the 
grand young face. 

Hale’s emotion was probably caused by 
the singular resemblance which Sir Wil- 
liam Howe bore to General Washington 
—a likeness even extending to the tones 
of the voice. It was like being condemned 
by the very man who had sent him on his 
errand, ai 

After listening to the tale of his captors, 
looking at the proofs, and divining from 
the Latin notes, in addition to his appear- 
ance, that the prisoner was somewhat on 
a social level with himself, Sir William 
asked, courteously, if he had anything to 
say in denial or defense. 

“ Nothing, Sir William !” came the calm, 
firm reply, in the sweet, almost feminine 
voice. 

The General bowed and, turning to 
Cunningham, the Provost Marshal, he 
said, as he walked away: ‘“‘Hang this man 
to-morrow before sunrise !” 

This Cunningham was 4 dreadful brute. 
It is hard to believe what he used to do; 
but as English histurians have admitted 
it, and as the English authorities after- 
ward hanged Cunningham, perhaps we 
must, 

One of this monster’s favorite tricks was 
the putting of poison in prisoners’ food 
and burying the bodies in the prison yard. 
Then he would continue to draw money 
from his Government to pay for the food 
they were supposed to be eating. 

Nathan Hale asked this wretch for a 
chaplain ; Cunningham laughed. Asked 
for a Bible ; Cunningham laughed louder. 
Asked for pen, ink and paper, that he 
might write a line to his mother ; this, too, 
was refused with horrible curses and jeers. 
Then alieutenant intervened, and prevailed 


on Marshal Cunningham to grant this last’ 


request. 

Miserable m@ckery! When Hale had 
written his letters home, Cunningham 
read them, tore them up in Hale’s pres- 
ence, and probably threw the pieces in the 
prisoner’s placid face. 

Next morning in Colonel Rutger’s or- 
chard, now the corner of Market Street 
and Broadway, a curious and numerous 
crowd were gathered, for that night one- 
third of New York had been berned out. 

Over the stoutest limb of an apple tree a 
rope with a noose was dangling. Nathan 
Hale, with arms pinioned at his sides and 
feet hobbled together so that he could 
only move them a short space, mounted a 
slight ladder that rested against the limb. 
The noose was thrown over his head. 

“Marshal Cunningham, addressing him 
as if he were a common malefactor, cried 
out: ‘* Well, Gallusbird, give us your dy- 
in’ speech and confession !” 


In tones clear, sweet and strong, like 
the notes of a Liberty Bell, tones that 
thrilled the vast throng like an angel’s 
trumpet, the youth replied : 

‘*T only regret I have but one life to lose 
for my country.” 

A low murmur like an echo arose, and 
the crowd surged heavily. Possibly Cun- 
ningham feared an attempt at rescue. 
Most probably, however, raging to realize 
a nobleness so opposed to his own vile- 
ness, the English officer tore away the 
ladder, and the apple tree instantly trem- 
bled with its new, strange kind of fruit. 

Then the sun suddenly rose on a cloud- 
less sky, and the spirit of Nathan Hale, 
like an American eagle, soared up to meet 
the morning. 

Men groaned, women sobbed and 
moaned, Cunningham roared: ‘Stop 
your blubbering! It may be your turn 
soon!” Whereupon the monster laughed, 
and went to breakfast. 

Where was Hale buried? Noman knows. 
Digging foundations about sixty years ago 
for some new buildings north of Chambers 
Street, the workmen found traces of 
human bones. Here, probably, was the 
location of Cunningham’s prison grave- 
yard. 

Thus the tides of commerce ebb and 
flow above the obscure dust of the most 
charming figure in our early history. 

Do not fail to ses his statue when you 
happen to visit New York, and oh! do not 
forget his life! Remember, also, that the 
future may have need of men like Hale, 
the Spy and the Martyr. 

New York City. 
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IN SIR WILLIAM'S CARE. 


BY ISABELLA M. ANDREWS. 











THE sun was just climbing over Bare 
Hill, with his usual look of surprise to see 
the lake of Canandarque curled around its 
foot, when Lyddy and Anne Barton care- 
fully lifted six shining pans of blackber- 
ries into Farmer Barton’s old democrat, 
tied on their sunbonnets, and mounted 
the rickety front seat. Mr. Barton hitched 
up his trousers, and remarked, disparag- 
ingly, that he guessed they’d find they’d 
gone on a fool’s errand, and they’d better 
water at Sulphur Springs both ways and 
not drive Billy too fast. 

‘* Now, don’t discourage ’em, Pa,” said 
Mrs. Barton, picking up her eyer ready 
knitting lest her hands should be idle 
while she saw her girls off. ‘They ain’t 


' riskin’ anything, ’n’ I guess we can spare 


*em the horse ’n’ the time once in a while. 
They ain’t been to town nor nowhere but 
over to the Corner for two year; ’n’ iv’ll do 
*em good if they don’t sella berry. Don’t 
forget the snuff, Lyddy, nor your pa’s to- 
bacco, ’n’ the half-pound of tea ’n’ the 
calico. Hev ye got the sample? There's 
nothin’ else. Hi! Ye might buy a stick 
of hoarhound candy for the baby if you 
want. Good-by. Hev a good time now, 
do.” 

Lyddy gathered up the reins with a re- 
sponsible air, for Anne was two years 
younger and not strong. 

‘*T’ll remember, Ma,” she said, gravely. 
**Good-by, Pa, ’n’ don’t worry about us. 
We'll be home to dinner. Thank you for 
harnessing, Ezry. Good-by, Willy, ’n’ 
everybody. Get up, Sir William !” 

Sir William “got up,” and off went the 
two girls on an undertaking as great as 
ever Columbus’s seemed to him. They 
waved their hands an‘ called many a 
good-by as they drove out—at least Anne 
did, for Lyddy’s whole mind was given 
to guiding Sir William down the steep 
lane. The family group gave them as 
good a send-off as they could. Mrs. Bar- 
ton waved the blue stocking with the 
muttered wish that her girls might have 
better times than she had had, tho they 
seemed contented enough, bless ’em! 
Ezra, the hired boy, raised a feeble cheer, 
supported only by three-year-old Willy, 
who was plunged into a state of wild ex- 
citement by the allusion to hoarhound 
candy. And even Mr. Barton swung his 
tattered straw hat before he turned away, 
hoping ‘‘ they’d git down them pesky hills 
all right.” And then the old horse and 
wagon and the demure brown sunbonnets 
turned a sharp corner in the road and 
passed out of sight. 
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It was a rare morning for a drive and a 
rare.country to drive through. On the 
right lay the towering vine-terraced hills, 
here and there cleft by deep ravines. On 
the left the prettiest little green-fringed 
lake in all the world tossed its clear waters 
musically upon the shaly beach. Royal 
old forest trees, oak and elm,ash and 
sycamore, whispered to each other across 
the road or bowed worshipfully over their 
own beautiful images in the lake. On 
every side the wise thrush was singing his 
songs twice over, and the bobolink was 
uttering bitter complaints against one 
Timothy Whitcomb, who owed him forty 
shillings, and threatening to ‘‘ waddle 
him, waddle him, waddle him, waddle 
him, make him shine, you see!” As they 
drew nearer the village at the foot of the 
lake the hills grew lower and the vine- 
yards fewer. Level fields of grain shook 
off the morning-dew that lay upon them 
like a shining white garment; and 
orchards of apple, pear, peach and quince 
stretched over gentle, lawn-like slopes and 
nestled close to the orthodox white farm- 
houses with their orthodox green blinds. 
Lyddy and Anne could hardly contain 
themselves for delight. Every wild rose 
busb, every tangle of woodbine and wild 
grape and barberry, every bird song and 
sound spoke to hungry eyes and ears. 
For young hands stiff with milking and 
churning and weeding and grape-tying it 
was indeed a wonderful holiday to hold 
the reins while Sir William toiled up and 
down the long hills and sedately trotted 
where he judged it safe. : 

The Sleeping Beauty—for that is what 
its Indian name, Canandarque, means— 
was just awakening from her night’s rest 
when the two girls drove into Main Street. 
A few sleepy shopboys were taking down 
shutters and sweeping sidewalks and dis- 
playing merchandise, and here and there 
an early farmer had tied his team to the 
public hitching post. No one took any 
notice of the shrinking country girls, and 
Anne clutched Lyddy’s arm nervously. 

‘*Oh, Lyddy !” she said, half crying; 
“how big everything is! It didn’t look 
half so big when we came to the fair year 
before last with Pa, Ain’t you ’fraid? 
Nobody’ll buy our berries ; let’s go back.” 

But Lyddy shook her head, tho her own 

heart was beating faster than she would 
have acknowledged. In imagination she 
had seen herself and Anne drive up to the 
first store they came to, dispose of al] 
their berries at the fabulous price of six 
cents a quart, and hurry home with gifts 
and riches besides to their incredulous 
family. But the long, rattling passage up 
the half-deserted street and the feeling 
that they were the observed of all observ- 
ers, tho she saw plainly that there were 
few people astir, so appalled her that she 
drove past the stores, across the railroad 
track, and past Colonel Blossom’s tavern 
without having dared to offer her berries 
for sale anywhere. Sir William kept 
peacefully on his way as if he felt himself 
in command of the expedition, and, 
finally, to the dismay of the now thor- 
oughly frightened children, he walked 
deliberately through an open gate into 
the back yard of a large, white house that 
stood on a corner, stopped at the door of 
a latticed porch, and neighed joyously. 

Deacon Andrews put down his knife 
and fork and looked across the breakfast 
table at his wife. 

‘* Did some one drive into the yard just 
now, Lydia?” he asked, ‘I thought I 
heard wheels.” 

‘* T thought so too,” answered Mrs, An- 
drews. ‘‘ John, hadn’t you better go and 
see?’ : 

John left the table and returned in a 
moment with the startling announcement 
that there were two girls out there crying 
in a load of blackberries, which sent Dea- 
con Audrews in person to the bagk door 
to clear up the mystery. The papers had 
blown off from the pans of berries, which 
gleamed black and luscious in the sun. 
Sir William was stepping excitedly back 
and forth in the traces. And on the seat, 
their sunbonnets fallen back from their 
flushed and tear-stained faces, two terri- 
fied little girls clung to each other and 
wept hysterically. 

‘* Bless my soul !” exclaimed the deacon, 
‘* if it isn’t our old Billy! Who are you, 
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children, and where did you come from ?” 

‘¢ F-from home,” sobbed Lyddy, lucidly. 
‘and—and we thought they’d buy the 
blackberries, but there’s nobody up, and— 
and the village is so big, and we—we want 
to go back home.” | 

“ Bless my soul 2" said the good deacon 
again, ‘‘ There’s nothing to be afraid of 
here, child. You must be Hiram Barton’s 
little girls from the west side of the lake 

* behind Black Point, aren’t you? I sold 
him that horse eight years ago, come 
October. Where did you take your 
berries ?” 

Lyddy and Anne stopped crying and 
drew two deep breaths of relief. Sir 
William knew this white-haired old gen- 
tleman, and was whinnying and sniffing 
affectionately at his coat collar with a 
confidence that was highly contagious. 
This new friend knew their father, too, 
and had called him by name and told 
them where they lived as easily as if it 
didn’t seem a hundred miles away. And 
he said people would buy the berries. 

‘*Nowhere,” answered Lyddy, more 
calmly, but stiil catching her breath. 
‘We drove up Main Sireet, four or five 
miles, I guess, ’n’ we thought people’d 
come out and buy them ; but there wasn’t 
hardly anybody there, ’n’ nobody spoke to 
us; ‘n’ we got scared, ’n’ Sir William 
brought us here.” 

Deacon Andrews laughed and lifted her 
and then Anne from the wagon and tied 
Sir William to a post he had often tasted 
before. 

‘* Come in to breakfast,”’ he said, closing 
the gate and taking a hand of each. 
‘And then we’ll see about the berries. 
Mother,” he continued, as he entered the 
dining room, ‘‘ these children belong to 
Hiram Barton, who bought Billy, you 
know. They are tired and frightened, 
and want some breakfast, and then they 
have some blackberries to sell. If you 
don’t want any perhaps some of the 
neighbors will.” 

Mrs. Andrews made places for the shy 
little girls, and gently drew their story 
from them. When they had had a com- 
fortable breakfast and were ready to start 
again, she said to her husband, thought- 
fully : 

‘*Berries were nine cents yesterday, 
and not very good. If these are fine they 
may as well ask ten. They must go to 
the seminary, and then they might go on 
up to the academy, stopping along. I 
will take four quarts, my dear,” she added, 
turning to Lyddy. 

How delicious it was to measure those 
four quarts, with the deacon and his wife 
looking on! 
dress, and Lyddy understood and made it 
five quarts. : 

‘*We want you should have five,” she 
said, shyly, ‘‘ because you were so kind to 
us, ’n’ we’re very much obliged to you. 
Now, Anne, unhitch Sir William.” 

‘¢ Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Andrews, 
accepting the sweetly offered gift with 
wise kindness. ‘‘ But this was our Billy. 
Why do you call him Sir William ?” 

Anne, completely won by Mrs. An- 
drews’s gentle manner, had forgotten her 
shyness and slipped her hand into hers. 

“Don’t you know about Sir William 
Wallace ?” she said, earnestly ; ‘‘ we read 
about him in ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ ’n Lyddy 
’n’ I call him Sir William, because Billy 
is short for William, you know; ’n’ we 
think he likes it, ’n’ it helps us to remem- 
ber. You don’t care, do you?” 

‘* No indeed,” answered Mrs. Andrews, 
smiling and kissing them. ‘‘ Noware you 
ready? I used to know your mother long 
ago. Tell her I am glad Sir William 
brought you to us. Now go to that big 
house across the street, to the back door, 
and ask if they want to buy black- 
berries at ten cents a quart. Then go to 
every house up the street and turn around 
and come back on the other side. Anne 
can stay in the wagon while Lyddy goes 
in. Carry in a measure full, Lyddy, so 
people can see how nice they are. Open 
the gate, Samuel. Good-by, dears.” 

“And good luck,” added the deacon. 
**Good-by ! Good-by !” cried Lyddy and 
Anne, driving gayly out of the gate. 

How different the world looked! Ten 
quarts at the Ontario Female Seminary, 
two at the house above, five a few doors 





Anne pulled at Lyddy’s. 
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further on, ten at the Canandarque Acad- 
emy, anda quart here and there till all 
were gone and four dollars lay in Anne’s 
handkerchief ! 

The “ trading” was soon done, and Lyd- 
dy felt rich enough to add a collar for her 
mother, a red handkerchief for her father 
a knife for Ezra and a candy marble for 
Willy to her purchases. Then the happy 
children drove homeward, bright eyed, 
rosy-cheeked and nimble-tongued, with 
experiences and adventures enough to 
make them the heroines of the country 
schoolhouse for many and many a day. 
The dragons had been slain, the castle 
stormed, the prize won. .And here I leave 
them. 

Deacon Andrews was my grandfather. 
I have been writing this story in a pon- 
derous old ledger of his, which was one 
of the awes of my childhood for its red 
leather and brass nails, and is one of the 
delights of my grown-uphood for its blank 
pages. Fifty years have yellowed the 
paper, tho the ink is still unfaded. Many 
of the persons whose names are written 
here are dead these many years, and the 
hand that wrote them has long been still. 
Most of these transactions, I dare say, 
have long been forgotten. And it seems 
strangely significant that this one careless 
act of my grandfather’s, accidentally 
called to another’s mind, and related in 
my presence, should be written here—a 
kindly deed alive, and remembered among 
mere money matters long forgot. 

MANKATO, MINN.. 
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PEBBLES, 








Clerk: ‘‘Are you going to discharge 
me, then?” Druggist: ‘‘ Yes; I think we 
can dispense without you.”’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


. .-George (seriously): ‘Do you think 
your father would object to my marrying 
you?’’ Ada: “I don’t know; if he’s any- 
thing like me he would.”—Tit- Bits. 


....Patient: “I wish to consult you in 
regard to my utter loss of memory.’’ Doc- 
tor: ‘‘Ah—yes—why—er—in this class of 
cases I always require my fee in advance.,”’ 
—Puck. ; 


...-‘‘ America has no standing army, I 
believe,’ said the foreigner. ‘‘It is clear 
you haven’t spent much time in the street- 
cars of this great country,’”’ replied the na- 
tive.—Truth. 


...-The Foreign Idea.—American Girl: 
*‘Oh yes. My home was in California, but 
I went to school in Boston.” Interested 
Foreigner: ‘‘Ach,so! Did you go home at 
nights ?”—Lije. 


....Mother: ‘Tommie, I am going to 
spank you. Do you know what for ?” 
Tommie (indignantly): ‘‘ Yes. You want 
to ease your own feelings by hurting mine.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


..--Office Boy: ‘‘ Dere’s two men out dere 
wants to see yer; one of ’em’s a poet, and 
t’other ’n’ ’sadeef man.” Editor: ‘* Well, 
go out and tell the poet that the deaf man 
is the editor.’”,-—Puck. 


....Brooke: ‘‘I see that a large treasure 
has been found in one of the pyramids.” 
Crooke; ‘‘ Yes; and Isuppose that they’d 
have sold any of those pyramids away 
under the cost of construction.””—Puck. 


....-Mother: ‘‘ Why, Aennchen, whatever 
are you doing with Papa’s big dictionary ?’’ 
Aennchen (five years old): ‘‘I am only 
looking for my dolly’s lost slipper; Papa 
said yesterday you could find everything in 
the dictionary.’’—Lesehalle. 


....Studious Boy: ‘“‘ What is the mean- 
ing of ‘market value’ and ‘intrinsic 
value’? Father: ‘‘ The ‘market value’ is 
the price you pay for a thing; ‘intrinsic 
value’ is what you get when you sellit toa 
second-hand dealer.’’—Tit- Bits. 


....Mistress: ‘‘ What in the world is the 
matter with the twins?” Nurse: ‘‘Sure I 
don’t know; but, from the way they’ve 
been frettin’ and cryin’ all day, it’s my 
opinion that they’ve mixed themselves up 
and can’t tell: which is which.”—Good 
News. 


....Jack Manley: ‘‘ Look here, Willy! 
Because you have lost your heart to that 
girl, it is no reason why you should lose 
your head.” Willy Weaktop: *‘ Well, you 
see, Jack, my heart was in my mouth when 
I proposed to her; and, in accepting my 
heart, she took my head with it.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


.-.-Not Available.—Wagley (dejectedly) : 
‘The worst of being a humorist is that one 
is looked upon as a joke himself.” Wig- 
gins: ‘‘ How’s that? What’s the matter 
now ?” Wagley: ‘I offered myself to Miss 
Remsen and she said she couid not accept 
me, but that did not necessarily imply that 
I was lacking in merit.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


..-.“‘Say, is this here the novel you ad- 
vised me to read ?” said the cabman to the 
librarian. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the librarian, 
‘‘ that’s the one.” “‘ Well,” said the cabman, 
‘you can just take it back. There’s nine 
people in the first four chapters who hired 
cabs, and each of ’em when he got out 
flung his purse to the driver.”—Chicago 
Record. 


....Grace: “I don’t know what I am go- 
ing to do!’ Ethel: ‘‘Why, what is the 
matter?’ Grace: ‘‘ Why, Mr. Fearer, of 
Paris, was talking very earnestly to me in 
French last night, and I don’t quite under- 
stand him, as he spoke so impetuously ; I 
replied ‘Oui, oui,’ several times. It has 
just occurred to me that perhaps he was 
proposing !’’"—Tit Bits. 


-.--“‘I think Dawkins’s books ought to 
have diagrams to explain his jokes,’ said 
Criticus. ‘‘ Dawkins has fixed that. Every 
time he has any of his characters perpetrate 
a joke he adds: ‘At this sally of Rupert’s 
the whole company laughed;’ or, ‘As 
Rupert spoke, Maud was convulsed with 
laughter.’ It is a great scheme for humor- 
ists,’’ Cynicus replied —Harper’s Bazar. 


....‘ What do you think of the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Mr. Wilson ?” asked the 
querist. ‘‘I haven’t thought anything 
about it,’ replied the man who declines to 
be quoted. ‘‘Why—that seems like a re- 
remarkable state of affairs for you.” “I 
know it. But I have been so busy thinking 
about what the Senate must think about it 
that I haven’t had a chance to think about 
the letter itself.”"— Washington Star. 





ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 





128.—ADDITIONS. 


[Example: Add one to near, and get a 
hard, heavy and durable wood. Ans —By, 
one; ebony.] 

1. Add one to acrimonious, and get op- 
pressive. 

2. Add twotoahard master of fencing, 
and get on from that time. 

3. Add three to a word denoting to smear 
with an unctuous substance, and get into 
that. 

4, Add four to a stripling, and get a kind 
of silk. : 

5. Add five to removed, and get divided 
into a certain number of parts. 

6. Add six to a sheepfold, and get exist at 
the same time. 

E. W. T. and A. L. T. 


129.—ENIGMATIC CHARADE. 
a-Bb-Ce-Dd-Ee-F f-Gg-Hh-li-Jj-Kk-Ll-Mm- 
Nn-Oo-Pp-Qq-Rr-Ss-Tt-Uu-V v-Ww-Xx-Yy- 
Zz. 
His frame was one, but oh, his soul 
Was very, very small; 
It may be doubted if the whole 
Has any soul at all. 


His mind was wrapped in two, one, three 
Of selfishness and sin ; 

State prison door swung wide, and he 
Was urged to enter in. 


Now, since he has his level found, 
And wears his well-earned fetter, 
What is this criminal? In sound 
Quite like the absent letter. 
M.C.S. 


130.—TRANSPOSITION, 


An awful one was Tam’s that night ! 
Burns tells it rarely—how the wight 
Just ‘‘skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 
Despising wind and rain and fire ”’; 

But peering round with prudent fear, 
Lest ‘‘ ghaists and houlets’’ come too near ! 
** Ae mon maun two his weird,” they say, 
But to Tam’s conduct we should lay 

The blame, had a more three disaster 
Befallen Maggie and her master. 

As things turned out, the poor old gray 
For Tam’s misdoings had to pay 

(Thus flourish sinners, like the bay); 

For tho Tam may have lost his head, 
When nearer still the foul witch sped, 
With horrid shcieks and curses dread, 
He’d findit soon, with small endeavor ; 
But poor Mag’s tail was gone forever ! 

: MABEL P. 


131.—DIAMOND. 
1, A letter; 2, the seven stars, also calied 
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Charles’ Wain; 3, cheese scoops; 4, mem- 
branes extending between the toes of a 
bird; 5,a Spanish statesman (1775-1842); 6, 

uched gophers of the Southern United 

tates ; 7, sending back ; 8,a preciousstone, 
one of which was set in Aaron’s breast- 
plate; 9, delightful regions; 10, the unit of 
work or energy ; 11, a letter. 

STOCLEs. 


182.—A SOUND CHARADE. 
All is true that here you hear, 
My all will tell it all to thee. 
Yet all’s not true, for in your ear, 
My first sounds like totality. 


My second part is likewise true. 
’Tis all too true as you cam see. 

Yet tho ’tis true, ’tis not true too, 
For true in truth lacks of an “‘e,” 


My third is being, for being is, 
And being is it must be true. 

Yet if you sound that being “iz” 
You'll find how being is lost you. 


We hope that now you'll see our trick, 

After you’ve’sought its meaning hard. 
Buy not upon my fourth, but quick 

Be all, and others you'll regard. 

1 ee. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. 2p. 
122.—Parodies. 

123.—1, C-ant; 2, d-ash; 
m-ore. 

124.—Hob-gob-lin. 

125.—‘‘ Some books are to be tested, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.” 

126.— Feust, fates, feats. 

127.—M-in- us, 





3, lover; 4, 











The old plan of cooking ) 
fruit preparatery to 
placing itin jars robs it 
ot all vitality and deli- - 
cacy of flavor. 


FRUIT 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE | 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh 

and firm in its natural state. For Preserv- 

ing Jams, Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, 

Catsups, Cider, etc., it stands without an 

egeat Simple, tasteless, harmless, cheap. 
old and fermentation are unknown 

where it is used. 

SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 

sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 


PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 
Agents Wanted. New York. ‘ 
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PERHAPS YOU 
don’t get much 
exercise and feel the 
lack of it? 

Why don't you 


DRINK 


saratoga 
Vichy? 


Promotes appetite and di- 
iy gestion. 
For circulars, address 


SARATOGA 


VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 











A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—yeu do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing,sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
It is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


J.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, mod 











MENTION THIS PAPER. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brocklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue New York. 
DEAFNESS. 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Far Drums. 
New scientific invention, entirely 
different in construction from «il 
ther devices. Assist the deaf when 
ul other devices fail, and where 
nedical skill has given no relief. 
hey are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; bave no wire or string at 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
2 Mention this paper. 
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- WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


For the week ending Thursday, August 2d, 1894.) 

TEAS.—The market for teas has been very lit- 
tle affected by the trouble in China and Japan; 
buat now that war is declared, conservative deal- 
ers expect a strong speculative market and a 
probable advance in prices. At present old quo- 
tations rule, with Amoy at 9@13c.; Fuchau, 9% 
@28c.; Formosa, 11@40c.; old Japans, 8@16c.; 
new Japans, 16@28c. 

COFFEE.—Céffee moves fairly well, without 
any special vigor in the dealings, and the gen- 
eral tone of the market is quiet to steady. Bra- 
_ gil coffee shows some improvement. Java is 
quoted at 1944@28l4c.; Mocha, 234@24c.; Mara- 
caibo, 18@21}¢c.: Laguayra, 184@2Ic., and Bra- 
ail, 1644@17}¢c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet,.with a fair 
amount of stock called for. Some of the orders 
were for speculation, but most of them were for 
the natural demands of trade. Cut loaf and 
crushed are quoted at 544@5 5-16c.; powdered, 
411-16@4%c.; granulated, 47-16@45¢c., and cubes, 
411-16@47£c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
dull at 4@7c. per tb, and dressed lambs lower at 
544@8c. Country dressed veals are low at 54@ 
7c. per b, and city dressed at 7@9c. Country 
dressed hogs are weak at 744@9c. for medium to 
light weights. Citydressed beef is quiet at 6@ 
734c. per Bb. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions 
closes more active and firm. Mess pork isin 
pretty good demand at $14@14.50 per bbl.; fam- 
ily, $14.75@15.50. and short clear, $14.50@16.50. 
Beef is firm, with family at $10@12; mess, $8@ 
8.50, and extra India mess, $16@18. Beef hams 
are firm at $21. Lard is steady at $7.30 per 100 
tb. Cut meats are generally steady to firm, with 
pickled bellies at 7}4@8c. per Ib; shoulders, 644@ 
6c., and hams, 114@12c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The trade in flour has 
been very apathetic this week, but on Wednes- 
day there was a sudden awakening, and heavy 
sales were reported. Local jobbers bought 
steadily, and prices were stiffened on some 
lines. Winter patents sold at $2.90@3.20; city 
mill patents, $4.25@4.35: winter clears, $2.65; 
spring patents, $3.50@3.70; clears, $2.30@2.35, and 
Southern straights, $2.60. Rye flour is dull at 

J r bbl. Cornmeal is strong and 
on at for Brandywine and Gaghanere. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has been very 
dull this week, owing to the small demand and 
very mong interior receipts, which at the close 
continue to The foreign markets 
are dull, and in nhs est it is re —— farmers 
are feeding their wheat an4 selling corn. The 
streneth of the latter has helped wheat a ~-¥7 
in steadiness at the close. September wheat is 
56%c.. and cash wheat 54 to 5644c. Corn was 
ver jrregular and high early in the week, but 
at the close prices bave advanced pootaiy. "The 
crop has undo mbtedly been badly damaged. and 
every one fears for the yield. A little rain has 
fallen in parts of the corn belt, but on the whole 
the injury is quite extended. Corn is very firm 
and high, ont wheat is cheaper cattle feed at 
present — September corn is 52%c., and 
cash corn, 54@55c. Oats have been very dull 
and irregular, but prices have worked up a little 
=s sympathy with corn. There have been free 

receipts in the West, and the new cro Yates be 
more favorable. September oats are ; No. 
2 cash, 40c., and No. 2 white, 4Ic. Market. is: duli 
and quiet for hay. New hay sells steadily. but 
is rather ea in quality. It is hard work 
to fot Prime timothy is 8 ; No.3 
to ., and clover mixed, @60c. Long 
rye pds is steady at 0@65c., and ‘short rye and 
oat, 0@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has ad- 
vanced steadily this week — to the repor's 
of withered grass pastures, and to the conse- 

uent shortening of supplies in the near future. 
Denend, however, is slack, and buyers take new 
stock cautiously at present quotations. There 
is a great deal of butter in storage. 





creamery firsts, 20@2I1c.; thirds to 
seconds, 14@18c.; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 
14@21c.; Western da 1 i6c.; imitation 


creamery, 13@1'c., and factory, 12@15%e. Full 
cream large cheeses are dull, and shippers are 
quiet. Small sizes are also slow and weak, and 
part skims in fair demand. Large size full 
creams are 7@854c.; small sizes, 744@94c.; choice 
sag skims, By@bsic., and common to prime, 3@ 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live ponies is in 
liberal supply. and prices are rather easy and 
indifferent. Spring chickens are 12@l4c.; fowls, 

@i2%c.; old roosters, 74¢c.; turkeys, *@9c.; 
ducks, 45@70c. per pair, and geese, @$1.25. 
Receipts of dressed poultry are large, and stock 
8 secumaiatinn. hiladelphia chickens are 

; Western dry-pick 12@15c.; scalded, 

fowls, 11@1c.; old cocks, 6c.; turkeys, 

ce Wemera pring oo 60 9e.; Long 

gee. Ws d Eastern geese, 
+ quite high, but « dull except for ex- 

tra ga . Jersey eggs are 16c. per doz.; State 
onal: ‘Pennsylvania, 15e.; Western fair to prime, 





"aaa FRUITS.—Apples are in liberal sup- 
ly, and dull except for prime stock at $1@2 per 
Bu I. for green sorts, and $1@z.50 for r Pears 
are weak on account of large arrivals “of Cali- 
— fruits. Bartietts are $1@3 per carrier; 
meee Sot 7 bbl: fy 's favorite, 
Cathari oe 10.83, d green pas, 

y 2°25 per bbl. Peaches are dull and 
oa a dierviane and Delaware ye ed 


a basket; red, $1@1.50 ; 
choice ra $2901 ; poor to good, 40c. $1. 
Southern grapes are £0 low on account of Cali- 





toship. Delawares are 710c. per b.; Ni: 8. 


melons are easy at ne a} 

termelons, $10@25 pe 
POTATOES AND ‘saaitabianlis teieton 

$1.50@1.87 


bb! on yg * are at 
1.50 = bbe: yellow. firm a. t $ waitin § 
uash r 3 are ps H 
Tre 100; cabbages, 
; @ : 
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HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





AFTER a century of waste and neglect 
the grass crop of our country is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most important; and 
American farmers, who have successively 
pinned their faith to wheat, corn, cotton 
and other products, are realizing that the 
despised grass, which will spring up wild 
nearly everywhere, is not only the basis of 
all soil fertility, but is also one of the most 
remunerative commercial crops that can 
be cultivated. Long ago in the European 
countries, where intensive farming had to 
be practiced earlier than in this country by 
virtue of the restricted amount of farm 
land, the value of clover and other grasses 
was better appreciated than in the United 
States, with its millions of acres of un- 
claimed meadowland covered with luxuri- 
ant vegetable growths. But changes that 
have been effected in our farming have 
raised the relative value of hay and grass, 
and depressed that of wheat, corn, cotton 
and many. of the other old standbys. 

Without referring except in anincidental 
way to the value of grass and clover in 
raising the standard of fertility of the soil, 
it is worth while to consider the outlook for 
hay and the methods by which the crop can 
be greatly enhanced. It goes without say- 
ing that a good part of every hay crop in 
this country is spoiled by poor handling at 
the time of cutting sothat when it reaches 
the city markets it is marked down and 
sold as ‘“‘undergrades.’”’ The demand in 
cities for prime hay is always good, and 
prices can be obtained for that when the 
lower qualites are neglected. But prime 
hay means hay properly cured as much as 
it does good grass either of timothy or 
clover. 

A great many farmers attribute their 
poor hay to the weather, which is so fickle 
that large crops are ruined just at the criti- 
caltime. Whileit is true that American 
weather is very changeable, it is equally 
true that, on the whole, it is the best 
weather in the world for making good hay. 
But to do this it is necessary literally as 
well as figuratively ‘‘to make hay while 
the sun shines.” Our prevailing winds are 
dry and hungry for moisture, sweeping as 
they do across the continent, while those of 
England and Western Europe blow from 
the Atlantic Ocean and are laden with 
moisture. The work of making hay in the 
two countries is consequently very differ- 
ent. In Europe the grass may be cut and 
left in the field for three weeks and the 
blades would not even be wilted. In this 
country one day will often suffice to do the 
work. Ifour grass should be exposed to 
the air as it often is in England it would 
would only be fitforthedungheap. It would 
be more than wilted and cured; it would 
be rotten. The essential difference between 
haymaking in the two countries can be 
made plain by examining the cut grass in 
any field. 

Pluck a blade of grass while it is grow- 
ing. The leaves and flowers are covered 
with a film-like substance that protects the 
inside from the rain and moisture. The 
gummy substance keeps in the sugar and 
nutriment of the grass. If it were not for 
this covering the grass would be of little 
real nourishing value. When the grass is 
cut, and our dry winds and hot sun work 
upon it, this film dries and cracks open. 
The sugar is exposed, and a rain storm at 
this time would almost completely ruin the 
crop. Now,in England the wind does not 
dry and crack this gummy substance for a 
long time, and rain falling on the grass 
does little injury to it. The grass at the 
end of a week is as nearly full of sap and 
sugar as when growing. In our own coun- 
try if rain falls on grass right after cutting 
no material damage is done; but let the 
sun beat down upon it, or a dry wind blow 
over it for a half a day, and a rain would be 
aserious matter. The wilting of the hay 
is generally a sign that the waxy covering 
is drying up and cracking. Sometimes the 
grass is left growing untilit gets old enough 
for this covering to dry and crack before 
cutting, and then the same damage is done 
by tlie rains, There isa proper time for 


.to producé the mibst nbirishuient 
fore it ts over: ripe so that it has lost its sap 


and sugar. IMOMAIG-—.TeI 








cutting, when the grass is mavare enough” 


An understanding of the pature of grass, 








INDEPENDENT. 


and of these fickle winds that blow across 
our continent, is necessary for curing hay 
properly. Like fire or water the American 
weather is an excellent friend if we know 
how to use it, but a deadly enemy if we fail 
to understand it. The farmer must be up 
and doing at the right time. No eight-hour 
rule willdo for his work. It may be necessa- 
ry to labor twenty hours a day to save the 
grass crop when it is ripe, and a slavish 
obedience to any arbitrary eight-hour sys- 
tem might bring ruin and starvation to the 
farmer. The weather must be taken ad- 
vantage of, and when the sun shines the 
hay must be made, 

One of the best plans for cutting and cur- 
ing hay is to start the mowing machine at 
work in the afternoon, and then if rain falls 
through the night no damage will follow. 
as the grass will not be wilty. If the 
weather is sunshiny the grass can be raked 
up the following day and carted away to the 
barn. The dew of the night does not in- 
jure the grass that is freshly cut ; but if the 
mowing machines are started to work in 
the morning a drying wind may wilt the 
grass by night so that the dew and rain 
could workincalculable harm. Let the hay 
remain where it has fallen behind the ma- 
chine until it is cured enough to rake up in 
cocks. If it rained over-night it may be 
necessary to spread it out a little more so 
that the morning sun can dry it quicker. 
At any rate, one day in our driving sum- 
mer weather is generally sufficient to cure 
the greenest hay. 

It is well to remember that there is a vast 

difference between external and internal 
moisture in hay. Ifthe grass has reached 
maturity, and is not too green, it will be 
richer in sap if not overcured. A great 
deal of our hay is spoiled by overcuring. 
Those who oversee its cutting and curing 
do not properly understand the difference 
between external ard interval moisture. 
External moisture absorbed from the night 
dews or rains will ruin the hay ina short 
time, but the internal moisture will only 
cause asharp fermentation which will do no 
harm. Some even recommend this fermen- 
tation, for it kilis the microbes and benefits 
the hay. A ton of dry hay contains at the 
time of cutting 6,000 pounds of water, and 
it is not necessary to get rid of all this wa-« 
ter in the process of curing. If all of the 
moisture is dried out the hay will be dry, 
hard and brittle. [n this condition itis less 
palatable and digestible, and parts of the 
nutritious elements have been lost. We 
only cure our hay to preserve it, and the 
process should stop just as soon as the point 
is reached where further curing is unneces- 
sary. A great deal depends upon the proper 
ventilation of the mows or barracks, for if 
these be in the right condition white clover 
can be stored in them while it has a slight 
greenish tinge, and other grasses a more de- 
cided green appearance. There are no in- 
fallible signs by which one can describe the 
exact condition for cutting and curing hay, 
but with a fair knowledge of the nature of 
the grasses, and their preservation, one can 
soon learn by experience when and how to 
bandle the new hay. One of the best ways 
to find this out without any risk of loss is 
to conduct a small experimental haymow. 
Cut the grass from a small plat at different 
stages of its growth, noting the time of cur- 
ing and other points, and store it in the ex- 
perimental mow. In a short time one will 
find out not only the right time to cut the 
different grasses, but the proper method 
and length of time required for the best 
curing. 

Hay is graded very carefully in the cities, 
and the experts know very well when the 
hay is properly cured. It is not a mere idle 
theory about some hay containing a great 
deal more nutriment than some other lots 
simply on account of a difference in the cut- 
ting and curing. A visit to any of the large 
markets will readily convince any farmer 
that the buyers have a good working basis 
by which they determine the relative value 
of all the hay shipments. The prime grades 
not only command the topmost prices, but 
they always sell, pretty steadily even when 
trade is dull. The condition of the hay 
market for a month past has been slow and 
dull owing to the anticipation of a large 
new crop, and during all this time, when 
the trade was a hand-to-mouth one, the 
prime grades sold moderately well while all 
others dragged or were entirely neglected. 
Another point to be noticed is that the 
prime grades of hay are always well cured, 
and they can be preserved much easier 
than the inferior lots. The hay that is 
under or over cured must be sold, very soon 
after harvest,.or in one case it will dry up, 
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FLOWERS OF AUGUST. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. ‘ 
AveusT, like May, is especially rich in 
flowers. The livery of these summer blos- 
soms is, however, far richer than the vernal 
costumes. It has required warm sunlight 
to produce them. 

Along the banks of some shaded stream 
we find tall cardinal flowers standing like 
sentinels. We know the countersign, and 
they let us by. Nothing can be more gor- 
geous than these native lobelias; but they 
lose somewhat in the picking. One should 
see them with the accompaniment of glid 
ing rivulets, that 


“ Make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against the sandy shallows.” 


There should be, too, a background of hazel 
copse, with spikes of snowy Clethra, or 
spears of buttonball. Near by one should 
see, also, the wands of blue monkey. flower, 
the turtlehead (Chelone), and the closed 
gentian. This mysterious flower, hiding 
some secret in its blue corolla, is always 
welcome. Often its tints vary from metal- 
lic indigo to the loveliest azure. It can be 
opened, and we have seen a humblebee pen- 
etrate its sanctum. It would, however, 
seem to repel the profane touch of man. 

The showiest flower of this month, and 
one of the most charming of any season, is 
the Sabbatia chlorvides. The public ap- 
pears satisfied with its scientific name; we 
have heard no popular title. One finds it 
fringing the banks of brackish ponds, 
where it is a glory to behold. It is a mem- 
ber of the Gentian family that affords so 
many beauties. *‘ Its style is closed in early 
anthesis, and commonly turned on one side 
of the flower, aud sometimes spirally twist- 
ed. Later it is erect, and with diverging 
branches.”’ In other words, the stamens are 
functional before the stigmas are prepared 
to receive pollen; hence, the older opened 
flowers receive it by means of insects from 
those which have not been so long open, 
anda cross is secured. An occasional, or 
even frequent, cross between individuals of 
aspecies is now known to be an advan- 
tage, and is brought about in many curious 
ways. 

It will soon be the hightide of the Com- 
posite, or star-flower, of which the sun- 
flower and daisy are examples. Already we 
have gathered large bunches of golden-rod, 
of the species Solidago juncea and arguta. 
Their name is legion. One should never 
say the golden-rod. The members of the 
genus are,in many cases, quite different, 
and one even is white. In the good-humored 
fight fora national flower, of course, golden- 
rodcame up. It is beautiful and itis na- 
tional, but would not conventionalize well, 
and this should be kept in view. A State 
or national flower is not only to be admired, 
itis to be usedin art. The flowers of Soli- 
dago are too small for this purpuse. 

The white-topped asters (Seripcarous) are 
still here, and the true asters fast coming. 
Sad as are their associations one is always 
glad to see them. The thoroughwort, the 
joe pye weed, the ironweed and many 
gaudy thistles are now in bloom. So are 
wild sunflowers, lettuces and fleabanes. 

About the mountains we find superb, 
vigorous plants of Aralia racemosa, or 
spikenard, now in full flower. Its minute 
greenish flowers, later supplanted by a clus- 
ter of purple berries, are thronged with 
diverse diptera and hymenoptera. 

But to note the struggle for existence 
that takes place among plants, and reaches 
its acme in August, one should visit some 
of the waste places or dumping grounds 
about our cities. Here gigantic sunflowers, 
brilliant as some monarch of the East, 
tower over pigweed and amaranth. The 
white melilot, loved for its delicious breath, 
and the balsam, escaped from some gurden, 
are bound together by tangles of torning- 
glory. Hollyhocks look down on beds of 
portulaca and bouncing bet, while pretty 
hemp leaves suggest the dreams of the 
hashe:sh eater. In the East the same 
Cannabis develops that potent drug. 

Speaking of drugs, it is not unlikely that 
we may see the rumpled petals of poppy, 
one of the fairest flowers that grows. Peo- 
ple speak of the uusightliness of waste 
spots, but surely Nature does her best to 
make them better. 

Here and there in the forest, premonitory 
of autumn, some maple now Igbts her 
ruddy flame, or the woodbine flings its 
crimson garland over some cedar. Soon the 

woods will be alive with “tiny flecks of 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


» CROWDED coops in hot weather are suici- 
dal to growing chicks. Separate the young 
males from the pullets in flocks and they 
will invariably do better and gain in size 
by the time that full clearance is in order. 


Carbolic acid solution is always useful. 
Put a teaspoonful of it in a pint of water 
and bottle it. It is useful to wash the 
head and mouth in case of roup, and an ex- 
cellent cholera antidote if mixed with the 
soft food. This is worth remembering. 


In selecting breeding stock, first cull out 
the inferior fowls, choosing from the best 
only to make up the pen. Be guided by 
well-shaped combs, good uniform color and 
sharp, distinct markings, bright eyes, red 
combs, clean, strong limbs, activity and 
early maturity. Careful selection brings 
improved results in your hatching and ad- 
vancement in your success as a breeder of 


poultry. 


Gapes are more prevalent on poor old 
land, carelessly kept, than elsewhere. Feed 
your flock and restrict their wandering 
about until they are well grown in clean 
coops and gapes will not be as likely to crop 
out among them. More young chicks die 
annually from gapes than any other dis- 
ease known to the poultryman. 


Blood from cattle, if boiled in a woolen 
bag, then mixed with the soft food, is cer- 
tainly the best egg-producing food known, 
being exceedingly rich in albumen. It can 
be obtained at any slaughter house for the 
asking for it. Avimal food always comes 
into use with a flock of good layers, and 
without it few eggs can be expected. 


When you find a hen that is apparently 
healthy dead under the roosts in the morn- 
ing you may attribute it to apoplexy, 
which usually comes from overfeeding. 
This disease often causes the fowls to spin 
around in a dizzy, crazy manner. Let 
them work for the food they consume, at 
least a greater portion of it, and this trou- 
ble will be averted and lazy habits de- 
barred from your flock. 


An acre of ground may yield by poultry 
raising from $100 to $1,000; but the manage- 
ment has much to do with the profits. A 
bright, energetic Yankee can oftentimes 
bring about results that anogher would say 
were impossible. A certain Massachusetts 
farmer makes $4,000 per annum from his 
poultry because he knows how to go about 
it. He makes it pay better than farming, 
and keeps his flocks on the land that used 
to feed his cattle. 


If your hens lay one egg a week the year 
through don’t find fault because you do 
not get more, for every additional egg is 
clear profit. If you can make them lay 
three eggs each a week it means that much 
more profit. The greater the number of 
eggs you get proportionately creater will 
be your profits. The market is always 
open for strictly fresh eggs, the price vary- 
ing according to the season. Egg produc- 
tion should be the chief aim of the poultry- 
man, because it nearly always means good 
profits. 


If you pull out the feathers of a fowl new 
ones will grow in their place; but if they 
are cut off such will not be the case till 
next molt. Sometimes it is necessary, 
when a sick fowl requires bracing, that the 
tail feathers be pulled out, which stimulates 
blood action, and the fowl usually improves 
and picks up. Ifa hen flies much, then the 
wing primaries should be cut with a scis- 
sors. 


Buff Leghorns are gradually being im- 
proved, chiefly in depth of color, because in 
this respect they are very faulty. Orange 
buff color uniformly over the fowl is not 
often seen in those of recent importations ; 
yet it will not be long before the ingenuity 
and perseverence of our American poul'ry- 
man will overcome this obstacle and place 
them in rank with the White and Brown 
varieties. They bave proven themselves to 
be excellent layers, so that it is simply a 
question of color and style to suit us fully. 


Should you want to purchase a few old 
hens in the fall see if the plumage is new; 
if it is they have molted and will soon be 
laying. If the plumage is old and dirty- 
looking it means late molting, and few 
eggs can be looked for before the spring 
comes. See that the wattles are red and 
nostrils free from a roupy smell, which is 
easily detected from the foul odor. Some- 
times it is wise to carry a few old hens 
through the winter toinsure against a total 
egg famine. 


Fowls will not fatten while growing, as 
the process of growth prevents it. Some 


chicks, like Games or Brahmas, run off to 
legs at first; but when they have reached 
full development they broaden and thicken 
out, making the proportions about equal. 
Do not attempt to fatten growing chicks, 
for you will make but little progress. After 
molting they will more readily take on 
fat under proper feeding. 


A good silo for preserving green food may 
be made from a strong keg or barrel. It 
can be kept in a process of sulphur steep- 
ing, so that the ingredients of the cabbage 
leaves, grass or other green food can be 
kept from molding and suitable for winter 
food. There is much of this used, not only 
for fowls but for cattle upon our farms ; 
and the process is highly prized by the 
farmer, and expensive silos built for the re- 
quirements of the farm. 

CLYpE, 0. 


LIME AND FERTILIZERS. 


THE subject of nitrification in soils well 
stored with organic matter is one of absorb- 
ing interest to all cultivators of the soil. 
We must distinguish between nitrification 
in soils well filled with humus and the fixa- 
tion of nitrates by means of the symbiotic 
organisms in certain nodules on the roots 
of leguminous plants. Onlyone form is en- 
gaged in this work, while the ordinary ni- 
trification in a fertile soil is carried on by 
three distinct organisms. The first carries 
the process only to the formation of ammo- 
nia, the second form changes the ammonia 
into nitrate, andthe third forms nitrates, 
the only form apparently in which nitrogen 
is used by the roots of green plants. 

Now it bas been found tbat in a soil 
abounding in humus or vegetable mold, ni- 
trification is always most active in the 
presence of a plentiful supply of carbonate 
of lime, and this has recently been demon- 
strated to be due to the fact that these or- 
ganisms can take their carbon from the 
carbonate of lime. The greatest value from 
this nitrification comes in when there is 
abundant potash at hand, and the nitrogen 
is fixed as a nitrate of potash. This comes 
in as a constant accompaniment of the ni- 
trogen fixing by the root organisms of 
Leguminose. And herein consis’s the great 
value of these plants, such as clover and 
cow peas, the capturing, as it were, without 
cost, the nitrogen of theair, instead of buy- 
ing it at high rates in fertilizers. But it 
must be remembered that clover and peas 
are greedy consumers of potash and use 
more lime than most other plants. [n an 
experiment made eight or ten years ago, to 
test the value of different forms of lime on 
clover. we applied to adjoining fields water- 
slacked lime and plaster. or sulphate of 
lime, The same money value of each was 
used, but far the larger quantity per acre 
of the slacked lime. The field where the 
lime was used had had acrop of peas plowed 
under two vears before, the other field had 
been an old sod on which a small grain crop 
had been sown, to seed the clover with. 
Both fields gave good results, but that one 
where the lime wasapplied was remarkable. 
It was a steep, rocky, upland field of only 
moderate fertility, but I had a ranker 
growth of clover on that rocky hill than on 

a fertile bottom near by. 

Lime is really of little use as plant food 
direct. Ali the cultivable soils have in 
them all the lime essential for plants; but 
by the liberal use of lime we are not only 
able to unlock plant food existing in an in- 
soluble state in the soil, but we are enabled 
to get better results from the use of the 
cheaper mineral forms of fertilizers than 
we could get with complete and high-priced 
fertilizers without the help of the lime. 
Thus, by using liberally dissolved S. C. 
Rock Phosphate and some form of potash 
we can get a go20d growth of clover. Lime 
added to the surface on the young clover 





will rapidly promote the nitrogen fixing ; 


and the growth of the clover too, and, when 
the clover sod is broken, the presence of 
the lime carbonate is an active assistant in 
the nitrifying process in decaying organic 
matter. We do not approve the plowing 
under of a crop of peas and clover ordi 

narily, as the crop on a fairly fertile soil is 
worth more for feed than for manure. 

But if on a soil barren in vegetable mat- 
ter, we have gotten by means of fertilizers 
a good growth of clover or peas, it may pay 
to plow under the whole growth in such a 
soil. If this is done, a dressing of lime at 
arate of not less than thirty bushels per 
aere should at once be added, not only to 
actively promote nitrification, but to pre- 
vent an irjurious acetous fermentation. 
There will be little danger from this source 
if the crop is not plowed under until mature. 
Mr. Ruffin, of Virginia, used to limit the 
region where lime would pay to the section 
of his State where the,loblolly pine was the 
** Old Field” growth ; but I found it profit- 
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able up at the foot of the Blue Ridge, where 
no loblolly grows. The use of lime in con- 
nection with acid phosphate and kainit, and 
the growing of clover and other legumes by 
their help, is to be the farm practice of the 
future for all who wish to do the best for 
soil and crops at the same time.—W. F. 
MASSEY, in Massachusetts Ploughman. 





THE “CHOPPING BOARD.” 


THE high cutting of these Northwestern 
trees is not accomplished by means of plat- 
forms such as are used in the red wood 
forests of California, but by the uve of a 
very ingenious contrivance known as a 
spring or chopping board. It isa slender 
board, about five feet long, of tough vine 
maple, shod at the inner end with a stout 
steel spur. This end of the board is insert- 
ed ina deep notch cut in the tree trunk. 
As the chopper stands on the support thus 
afforded, his weight causes the spur to bite 
more and deeply into the wood, and to hold 
his board with ever-increasing firmness. 
When two choppers, or“ fallers,” as they 
are called, have, by means of their boards, 
attained what they consider a proper bight 
on a tree doomed for destruction, they first 
chop a deep “ undercut ” on the side that is 
to be undermost whenthe treeis down. The 
head faller determines the exact position in 
which the felled tree shall lie by sighting 
from the center of this undercut along his 
ax-helve, and so exact is he in his calcula- 
tion that he is willing to draw a line on the 
ground at right angles to the tree and to 
guarantee that the prostrate trunk shall 
cover its entire length. With the direction 
of the falling decided upon, and the under- 
cut completed, a long two-handled saw is 
called into requisition, and with the two 
brawny fallers working it from their 
springboards on the side of the tree opposite 
to that of the undercut, the fate of the for- 
est monarch is decided within balf an bour. 
It yields up its life with one grand, far echo- 
ing crash, and at once becomes the prey of 
buckers, who saw it into thirty-feet 
lengths; barkers, hook-tenders, rigging 
slingers, hand skidders and teamsters, who, 
with teams of splendid horses, aided by 
tackle of heavy blocks and lengths of wire 
cable, drag it to the end of the skid-road. 
Thus, in an inconceivably short space of 
time, the mighty tree is being hauled by re- 
lay after relay of cable down the windin 
skid-road toward the distant landing an 


the still more distant mill that is to convert 
it into lumber.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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APPLE ORCHARDS ON CHEAP 
LAND. 


The advice to plant apple and other fruit 
trees on land of little value for other pur- 
poses needs some modification. If the land 
is cheap because it is far from market, it is 
equally far from market for the fruit crop, 
which is aseriousdisadvantage. Itis worse 
still if the land is cheap because it bas been 
exhausted by continuous cropping. The 
waste of fertility on light soils is greatest 
in the mineral manures which are most 
needed in making fruit. On heavy land 
the mineral manure may yet be in the soil, 
but unavailable for lack of vegetable matter 
to furnish carbonic acid by its decay. It is, 
therefore, in order to manure with green 
manures and barnyard manures on such 
land, even tho potash and phosphate are 
the kinds of plant food most needed. De- 
composed stable manure is most likely to 
have this effect. That which has to com- 
post in the soil is more apt to breed mi 


crobes that create blight and rot.—Amer- 
ican Cultivator, 
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HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
as been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHROFIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WROOPIKEG 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN Ix 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
teading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. it soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
‘ightpess across the chest. it is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggistz 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
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POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or P’ostmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 
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Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
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Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
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STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
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rious and useful inventions.” ° 
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OPAL TINTS 


FOR INSIDE DECORATIVE 


HOUSE PAINTING. 


Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one. 
Send for Sample Card to 


The Taylor Paint & Oil Co. 


32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. CITY. 
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THOMAS H. MONTGOMER 


Conti nental 
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Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894 
Cash Capital $1,000,009 06 
Reserves for Insurance in 

ferce, etc +» 3,856,575 95 
Net Surplus + 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplu - 2,576,595 38 
Grose Assets 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
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EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” {Secretaries, 
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A DUTY TO YOUR FAMILY. 


EXTRACT FROM 
REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE’S SERMON 
‘To His People in Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


THE BREAD QUESTION AN ACTIVE AND ABSORBING TOPIC 
FOR SIX THOUSAND YEARS. 


CELESTIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


Brooklyn, Jan. 7.—(Special.)—Dr. Talmage’s text to-day was, Matthew xxvi, 11: ‘‘ Ye 
have the poor always with you.” 


Another warranty that my text will prove true in the perpetual poverty of the world 
is the wicked spirit of improvidence. A vast number of people have such small incomes 
that they cannot lay by in savings bank or life insurance one cent a year. It takes every 
farthing they can earn to spread the table and clothe the family and educate the children, 
and if you blame such people for improvidence you enact a cruelty. On such asalary as 
many clerks and employés and many ministers of religion live, and such wages as many 
workmen receive they cannot, in twenty years, lay up twenty cents. But you know and 
I know many who have competent incomes and could provide somewhat for the future, 
who live up every dollar, and when they die their children go to the poorhouse or on 
the streets. By the time the wife gets the husband buried, she is in debt to the under- 
taker and gravedigger for that which she can never pay. While the man lived he had 
his wine parties and fairly stunk with tobacco, and then expired, leaving his family upon 
the charities of the world. Do not send for me to come and conduct the obsequies and 
read over such a carcass the beautiful liturgy, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” 
for, instead of that, I will turn over the leaves of the Bible to First Timothy, fifth chap 
ter, eighteenth verse, where it says: ‘“‘If any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he has denied the thith, and is worse than an infidel”; or I will 
turn to Jeremiah, twenty-second chapter, nineteenth verse, where it says: “ He shall be 
buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” I 
cannot imagine any more unfair or meaner thing than for a man to get his sins pardoned 
-at the last minute, and then go to Heaven and live in a mansion, and go riding about in a 
golden chariot over the golden streets, while his wife and children, whom he might have 
provided for, are begging for cold victuals at the basement door of an earthly city. 

It seems to me there ought to be a poorhouse somewhere on the outskirts of Heaven, 
where those guilty of such improvidence should be kept for a while on thin soup and 
gvistle, instead of sitting down at the King’s banquet. It is said that the Church is a 
divine institution, and I believe it. Just as certainly are the savings banks and the life 
insurance companies divine institutions. As out of evil good often comes, so out of the 
doctrine of probabilities, calculated by Professor Huygens and Professor Pascal for games 
of chance, came the calculation of the probabilities of human life as used by life insur- 
ance companies, and no business on earth is more stable or honorable, and no mightier 
mercy for the human race has been born since Christ was born. 
for my signature to papers of all sorts, there is one style of paper that I always sign with 
a feeling of gladness and triumph, and that is a paper which the life insurance company 
requires from the clergyman after a decease in his congregation, in order to the payment 
of the policy to the bereft household. I always write my name then so they can read it. 
l cannot help but say to myself: ‘‘Good for that man to bave looked after his wife and 
children after earthly departure. May he have one of the best seats in Heaven:”’ 

Youngman! The day before or the day after you get married, go toa life insurance 
company of established reputation and get the medical examiner to put the stethoscope 
to your lungs and his ear close up to your heart, with your vest off, and have signed, 
sealed and delivered to you a document that will, in the case of your sudden departure, 
make for that lovely girl the difference between a queen and a pauper. I have known men 
who have had an income of $3,000, $4,000, $5,000 a year, who did not leave one farthing to 
the surviving household. Now that man’s death is a defalcation, an outrage, a swindle. 
He did not die; he absconded. There are a hundred thousand people in America to-day 
a-hungered through the sin of improvidence. ‘‘ But,” say some, ‘‘my income is so small 
Icannot afford topay the premium on a life insurance.’’ Are you sure about that? If 
you are sure, then you have a right to depend on the promise in Jeremiah, forty-ninth 
chapter, eleventh verse: ‘‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive, and let 
thy widow trust in me.” But if you are able to, remember you have no right to ask God 
to do for your household that which you can dofor them yourself. For the benefit of 
these young men, excusea practical personality. Beginnitg my life’s work on the munifi- 
cent salary of $800 a year and a parsonage, and, when the call was placed in my hand, I 
did not know how in the world I would ever be able to spend that amount of money, and 
I remember in indulging in a devout wish that I might not be led into woridliness and 
prodigality by such an overplus of resources, and at a time when articles of food and 
clothing were higher than they are now, I felt it a religious duty to get my life insured, 
and I presented myself at an office of one of the great companies, and I stood pale and 
nervous lest the medical examiner might have to declare that I had consumption and 
heart disease and a half-dozen other mortal ailments ; but when I got thedocument, which 
I have yet in full force, I felt a sense of manliness and confidence and quietude and re- 
enforcement, which is a good thing for any young man to have. 

For the lack of that feeling there are thousands of men to-day in Greenwood and 
Laurel Hill and Mt. Auburn, who might as well have been alive and well and supporting 
their families. They gota little sick, and they were so worried about what would become 
of their household in case of their demise that their agitation overcame the skill of the 
physicians, and they died for fear of dying. I have for many years been such an ardent 
advocate of life insurance, and my sermon on ‘‘ The Crime of Not Insuring”’ has been so 
long used on both sides of the sea by the chief life insurance companies that some people 
have supposed that I receive monetary compensation for what I have said and written. 
Nota penny. I will give any man $100 for every penny I have received from any life 
insurance company. What I have said and written on the subject has resulted from the 
conviction that these institutions are a benediction to the human race. But, alas, for the 
widespread improvidence! You are now in your charities helping to support the families 
of men who had more income than you now have, or ever have had, or ever will have, and 
you can depend on the improvidence of many for the truth of my text in all times and in 
all places: ‘‘ Ye have the poor always with you,” 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October fst. 
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